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CHAPTER I. 

LADY PLAOEMOEE MEETS WITH AN ACCIDENT. 

News of the " affair" between Jack Hill 
and Constance Conway was duly communi- 
cated to the latter's mother by the parties 
most interested, and also by their host. Her 
first surprise over, that lady was well satis- 
fied. Here was one of her wishes gratified, 
and so much sooner than she had thought it 
could be I She cried over her daughter's 
simple loving letter, though no one was by 
to see her, and half made up her mind to 
be magnanimous. She would give them a 
hundred and fifty, or perhaps two hundred 
out of her thousand a-year, which with Jack's 
five hundred would make them comfortable 
enough. She would give them her blessing, 
and then — why, she would be a free woman. 
That horrid fear of being found out, which 
the presence of Constance had begun to in- 
spire would haunt her no more. She would 
gain great credit for her kindness towards the 
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2 OUT ADRIFT. 

child, whose want of affection for her she had 
lately so artfully bemoaned. A poor weak, 
unprotected woman as she was, how could 
she resist the wills of such headstrong young 
people ? 

In the sense of the last sentence she put 
the matter before her " dearest Gertrude" as 
a fait accompli^ and was much troubled over 
the reply. Was she mad ? dearest Gertrude 
demanded. Was she not aware that that 
Mr. Hill was a most worthless person ? Had 
she forgotten his conduct towards poor dear 
Fred ! Five hundred a year ? Starvation ! 
Besides, what proof was there that the young 
man had even so much ? He was a mere 
adventurer. He had heard that her, (Con- 
stance's) father was rich. Money was his 
object, and nothing else. The poor foolish 
child (Constance again) would be miserable. 
Besides it was absolutely indecent that she 
should marry at her age. And those Bloxams ! 
They ought to be ashamed of themselves for 
encouraging any thing of the sort. " This 
comes, my dearest Matilda, of cultivating 
promiscuous acquaintances with that sort of 
people " 

Thus, " dearest Gertrude." She had not 
forgiven Jack, and was one of those who 
consider marrying for love on five hundred a- 
vear as one of the crimes which ought to be 
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included in the decalogue, and read out in 
church every Sunday as a warning to all 
young persons. 

Dearest Matilda bit her lip as she read the 
epistle which contained the above remon- 
strances, and something of the other Mrs. 
Conway's look came into her face. It was 
provoking to be thus baulked ; but she could 
not afford to displease dearest Gertrude. 
The friendship of the Right Hon. Mrs. Wil- 
lerton was the sheet-anchor that held her to 
society — the orb by whose borrowed rays 
she shone. This anchor parted, she would 
drift about a mere grass widow with sharp 
tongues discussing her state ; this orb averted, 
her place would be dark in the Heaven she 
loved. It would by no means do to displease 
the Right Hon. Mrs. Willerton. 

With a bad grace, she wrote coldly to 
Jack, stating that his proposal could not be 
accepted ; reproachfully to Constance (with 
a view to publication), asking what she (her 
fond and trusting mother) had done to merit 
such conduct; and spitefully to Mr. Bloxam, 
stating that she should never forgive herself 
for letting her poor innocent darling out of 
her sight, and requesting that she might be 
sent back forthwith. 

Jack turned white and red, hot and cold, 
as he read these letters, and blurted out : 
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4 CUT ADRIFT. 

" Never you mind her. Do let her stop 
here, Mr. Bloxam I Only for a fortnight, 
dear Mrs. Bloxam ! I will not give her up. 
She's a worldly, cruel old idiot. Let her stop 
here a fortnight, and we'll be married in spite 
of her." 

In his excitement, poor Jack mingled his 
" hers" and his " shes" in such confusion, 
that to an unconcerned listener it would seem 
either that Constance was not to be minded for 
a worldly, cruel old idiot, and that he was 
prepared to marry Mrs. Conway, in spite of 
all that her daughter could do. 

But his old friends understood him, and 
shook their heads. 

" It won't do, Jack," Bloxam replied to 
the above outburst; "you can't marry her 
without her mother's consent." 

" I will !" returned the good-for-nothing, 
doggedly. 

" I tell you, you canH /" persisted the 
lawyer, " unless you commit perjury. You 
could not get a license without swearing that 
the girl is of age, which she isn't ; or that 
you have her parent's consent, which you 
haven't." 

" Then I'll run away with her to Scotland." 

" She wouldn't go with you, Jack ; she's 
far too good and sensible a girl for any such 
folly ; and if she would, I'd stop her. My 
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dear boy, be calm. I'd be angry with you, 
Jack, if you were to talk like that seriously." 

Jack hung down his head, and had no reply. 

" You are both very young," said Mrs. 
Bloxam, laying her hand kindly on his shoul- 
der. " Be patient. Jack, and wait." 

"We are both very young," repeated little 
Con, an hour afterwards. " Let us be pa- 
tient, dear Jack, and wait. I shall be twenty- 
one in three years." 

" Three years ! Three pyramids of Cheops ! 
three deserts of Sahara ! three — three — three 
grandmothers !" fretted Jack, unable to think 
of a third symbol of immensity. " What am 
I to do those three years ?" 

" Be a good, patient, hard-working boy," 
she replied, wisdom on her hps, and love in 
her eyes ; *' pay off all those nasty debts you 
told me about. Become a famous boy, as 
you must and will, and I'll try — oh! dear 
Jack, I'll try to make myself worthy of you 
— worthy to be your little wife, to understand 
and appreciate you, to be your comfort, and 
— and perhaps your pride. I've got to learn 
nearly everything, dear Jack, except to love 

you." 

There was love on her sweet lips as well 
as in her eyes, as she thus spoke. 

Again I must apologize for Constance. A .. 
well-regulated heroine would have addressed 
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her lover in the ** Go ! forget me ; why should 
sorrow" strain, bade him seek other and 
fairer faces in the gay world, and so on. 
Please excuse her. 

" And oh ! Jack," in a lower tone, " there 
is one thing more you can do in those three 
years : find my father /" 

" By Jove, I will — and if he gives his 
consent — " 

" Impatient boy !" she replied sadly. And 
then their conversation took a pleasanter 
turn. It was the last they had, as lovers, in 
the dear old Priory. 

There was no help for it — they must part. 
She would write to Jack, but warned him 
that it was by no means certain she should 
be allowed to receive his letters. ** I shall, 
most likely, be sent abroad," she said, " but 
shall give mamma clearly to understand that 
I am engaged, and that I shall never give 
you up till you teU me to do so. I shall 
obey her till I am of age, and then I shall 
obey you." 

They parted. Constance went back to her 
mother, and behaved as if nothing particular 
had happened, to that lady's great content- 
ment. She expected a scene, and was agree- 
ably disappointed. Not even when insist- 
ing on the fulfilment of the promise that 
" something should be done," by which they 
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might be separated, did Constance refer to 
Jack, and her mother had sense enough to 
see that the subject had better not be 
broached. There was an air of quiet resolu- 
tion about little Con now, which made Mrs. 
Conway more and more afraid of her. 
■ So after much discussion it was agreed 
that she should be sent to the pension at 
Dieppe to be "finished;" and as "dearest 
Gertrude " found no objection to this scheme, 
it was carried into execution. 

How Mrs. Conway confided all her troubles 
to Madame Duquesne, the principal of the 
chosen establishment, how she implored her 
to be indulgent and tender to her (Mrs. 
Conway's) poor fatherless darling — need not 
be told here. An opportunity oflFered for 
making a display of parental tenderness, and 
it was made. The calm old French gentle- 
woman thought it somewhat odd that Con- 
stance's mother should have so much to say 
about herself, her own suflFerings, and the 
crimes of her husband.; and the tone of the 
daughter's " please don't, mamma," as Mrs. 
Conway fell weeping on her neck at parting, 
gave her an unfavourable idea of Constance 
until she knew her better. It is not an easy 
or pleasant task to stand still on the stage 
and be acted at, and, in real life, it is simply 
unbearable. It was the necessity of being a 
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spectator to her mother's acting — the con- 
stant fear that, in some way or other, she 
should betray her, and the shame which the 
spectacle caused, which made Httle Con so 
anxious they should part. She could have 
endured more personal violence. 

Little Con settled down into her new mode 
of life, and did not find it half so dull as she 
expected. She had now what had been 
wanting before — an object. She had more 
than her own likes and dislikes to consult 
and give way to now. It was hard to begin 
again, strumming at scales and exercises 
with the little ones, at her time of life ; but 
then it would please Jack to hear her play well. 
German bothered her dreadfully; but then it 
might be useful to Jack for her to know the 
language. Other accomplishments, not in- 
cluded (worse luck for us) in a lady's finishing 
course, she set about acquiring Uterally 
con amove. They would not be rich at first, 
and the knowledge how to buy a dinner and 
cook it — how to cut out a dress and make it, 
would not, she felt, come amiss. She was a 
puzzle to her companions in the pension. 
How was it Mme. Duquesne thought her so 
clever, when she could not manage a chro- 
matic scale? How was it that she could 
draw anything from the life, and yet made 
such a mess of the drawings they were set to 
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copy ? Said the gardener to the cook " The 
English miss is a genius, can she not tell me 
the name, the real Latin name, of every 
flower I have?" Says the cook to the 
gardener, " The English miss is a little 
know-nothing, she does not know the price 
of a fowl ! " Of one thing there was no 
doubt. Old and young, masters and servants, 
rich and poor, agreed that the English miss 
was charming — charming to teach, and 
charming to be taught by. She was becom- 
ing charming too in another way. Pale, 
anxious-looking little Con was getting prettier 
every day. She wrote long letters to Jack, 
she received long letters from him. She was 
working for his sake, and she was happy. 

It was not long before she made the 
acquaintance of an English lady whose 
education had also been neglected, and who 
attended the musical class. She was the 
widow of a baronet, and her name was 
Placemore. It was an encouragement to 
little Con, to find that some one much older 
than herself was equally puzzled over those 
plaguy scales. It was a pleasure to talk 
sometimes in her own language. Mrs. 
Conway, on being referred to, had no objec- 
tion to her daughter accepting Lady Place- 
more's invitations. Her wish, that her 
darling child should not make acquaintances 
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out of the pension^ was directed against 
casual visitors, not against residents such as 
Lady Placemore. 

So an acquaintance which ripened into 
friendship was struck up between these two, 
and Constance generally passed her Sundays 
at the villa. 

Full accounts of the house-warming fes- 
tivities were supplied by her " own corres- 
pondent," Jack Hill, and also by Mary Ayl- 
warde, who enclosed some photographs 
which had recently been taken of her new 
home and its grounds, as they smiled under 
the hand of the famous landscape gardener. 
The series was not yet complete, as bad 
weather had stopped the work. She would 
send the rest as soon as they were done. 
Then she entered into all those pretty details 
which ladies love to hear. But the gay news 
reached little Con when she could not enter 
into its sport. She was in sad trouble, she 
wrote in reply. Her friend (Lady Placemore 
to Jack, Harriet to Mary) had met with a 
frightful accident ; her life was despaired of. 
She was too busy nursing her to enter into 
particulars, but the newspapers supplied 
them. It seemed that the horses of a dili- 
gence had taken fright from some unex- 
plained cause, and that the unwieldy vehicle 
behind them had completely smashed the 
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pony-carriage of an English Milady that was 
passing along one of the narrow streets of 
. Dieppe at the time. Little hope was enter- 
tained for the poor English Milady, and sad 
to say a shock to the brain had deprived her 
of reason ; but, added the papers — by way, I 
suppose, of consolation — the driver of the 
diligence has been arrested by the police. 

Only the newspaper account of this dis- 
aster reached Mr. Blisset, and in talking it 
over with Lord Hilton, he gleaned no further 
information. It did not suit the Eari's new 
dignity to have it known that one of his 
daughters was in constant communication 
with a young lady who was so intimate with 
a quondam barmaid ; and it did not suit him 
either to tell that person's history to Mary. 
As for Mary, how could she suppose that the 
state of a poor cripple at Dieppe could in- 
terest the busy Mr. Abel Blisset, or that he 
would care to know who was nursing her so 
tenderly? Lord Hilton evidently did not 
hke the subject, and thus the intelligence — 
which came later on that the invalid had re- 
covered her reason, and that though the 
doctors gave no hope that the injury to her 
spine could ever be overcome, they thought 
she might live many years, and with great 
care become strong enough to be moved 
about in a chair — was not made public. 



CHAPTER II. 

THE TALISMAN. 

Mr. Bureidgeb lost no time in changing 
his cheque, and chuckled as he walked back 
to the office with five crisp ten-pound Bank 
of England notes in his pocket. 

" Fifty pound for a thing worth five ! I 
think that will go against you my fine Sir 
Augustus Yates Blisset Placemore." He 
chuckled. " Picked up, too, in Miss French's 
parlour where Champion had been. I write to 
Bumaby to-night, and have him up at once." 

He stopped on his way at the Strand office 
and took out a post-office order for two 
pounds ten, payable to Edward Burnaby, 
Photographer, Warwick, which he forwarded 
by that night's post. 

Mr. Blisset kept an appointment he had 
made at the Peruvian Legation, and returned 
to his club to dine, having previously bought 
a stall at the St. James' Theatre, where he 
remained till the end of the principal piece. 
The stall-keeper was an old acquaintance, 
and he went rather out of his way to say a 
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word or two to him in the course of the per- 
formance. Then he returned to his chambers, 
dismissed his servant (who lodged elsewhere) 
returned to his bedroom and put out the gas. 

About eleven o'clock a tall man passed 
Trafalgar Square, with a long, white roll in 
his hand. Perhaps he was some singer or 
musician carrying his music home. As he 
passed the column, a hungry street Arab 
sprang at him with the usual, 

" Carry it for you, sir ?" the usual finger 
pointed at the parcel, and the usual finger 
bobbing up to the ragged cap. In his eager- 
ness to obtain the job, he touched the white 
roll, and as he did so the man swung round 
his other hand, with a curse, and struck him 
in the face. 

All was quiet in Buckingham Street. There 
was a light till past midnight in the windows 
of the room where Mr. Burridger sat at work 
alone. Some country people coming back to 
their lodgings after the theatre had a squabble 
with the cabman. Later on, a drunken tailor 
made a disturbance at the Strand end. Such 
things happened every night. The policeman 
on duty had nothing particular to report of 
that part of his beat. London went about 
its business next day as usual. The papers 
were remarkably dull, there was little or 
nothing to talk about until near dusk, when 
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a report ran like wild fire through the town, 
that a gentleman had been murdered in a 
house in Buckingham Street. Quite true. 
There he lay, where he had fallen, with his 
skull more than half cleft through — dead and 
quite cold ! His name was Burridger ! 

Mr. Bhsset was just about to take his seat 
in the train to return to Castle Hilton, when 
the news-boys got the second, editions of the 
Globe and Standard^ and began to scream 
out the news. He immediately telegraphed 
to the Earl, stating that he was not to be ex- 
pected until next day, and calling a cab, drove 
off to Buckingham Street where he found 
Mr. Isaacs. Troubles never come singly. A 
poor boy had been knocked down by a rush 
of the crowd, and a railway carrier's van had 
passed over his thigh, fracturing it so badly 
that it had to be amputated that evening at 
the Charing Cross Hospital. 

"Poor fellow — poor, poor fellow!" said 
Mr. Blisset, when the principal facts respect- 
ing Burridger' s murder, had been told him. 
" We were intimate once when I had not so 
much to do, it was only yesterday that I 
made him a little present in remembrance of 
old times." 

" He changed a fifty pound cheque of yours, 
soon after you left," replied Mr. Isaacs. 

" Is it possible that this money could have 
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tempted the mur — the — that it could have 
been the motive of this awful crime ?" 

" God knows ! Would you like to go up 
and see it T^ 

" No, no/' replied Blisset with a shudder. 
" I could not bear the sight. It must have 
been sickening — poor fellow !" 

"I beg your pardon, Mr. Blisset," said a 
man who had been standing by. " Could I 
have two words with you ? I am the officer 
in charge of this case." 

" Certainly." 

" As you know the gentleman, could you 
inform me of any one who was likely to have 
a grudge against him ?" 

" Upon my word, I cannot," he replied, 
after considering for a moment or two. " He 
was a quiet inoffensive little fellow enough. 
Rather sharp in his business I have heard. 
No, I cannot think of any one. Have you any 
clue yet?" 

"No, sir. It's a most extraordinary case. 
The surgeon says he must have been dead at 
least twelve hours before he was found." 

*' Who found him ? His partner." 

" No, sir. His partner did not come to the 
office till about two o'clock. The deceased had 
several appointments in the city, marked 
down in the book, and so no one missed him 
until—" 
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"Well, well— go on." 

" Until a man he had sent for from the 
country went up to his room, and finding a 
' stream of blood oozing from under the door, 
gave the alarm." 

" And this man — where is he ?" 

" Gone back to the country, sir." 

" But surely he ought to be examined — 
he—" 

"Oh, he's all right," replied the officer. 
" We know all about him. He was once in 
the force, in the same division as me. He 
was promoted to be a warder in the convict 
estabhshment at Bermuda, and has now re- 
tired on a pension, and gone to live at his 
native place. He used to dabble in photo- 
graphy a bit, and has set up in business." 

" Is it known what he wanted with Mr. 
Burridger here, in London ?" 

"There's no secret about that," replied 
the detective, a little nettled at the suspicions 
which Blisset seemed to have against his old 
comrade. " Mr. Burridger had been writiD5r 
to him about one Yates, an escaped con- 
vict — wanting to know if he remembered 
him and so on. Remember him !" the officer 
pursued, " I should think he did, Ned Bur- 
naby isn't the man to forget a face, and he's 
good cause to remember Yates. He got sus- 

nded for six months, and nearly lost his 
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place because of his escape. There's no harm 
in telling this to a gentleman like you, Mr. 
Blisset," added the man touching his hat, 
** but you'll be so good as not to let it go any 
fiirther ?" 

" Quite right. You may depend upon me. 
Do you suppose that I shall be wanted at the 
inquest ?" 

" Well, no, sir, I don't suppose you will. 
I don't see what you can say to help us." 

" Poor fellow !" repeated BUsset. " I asked 
him to dine and spend the evening with me. 
If he had come, we might have been enjoying 
ourselves at the theatre together, instead of 
— well, it's no use talking about what might 
have been. If I am wanted, I shall be at 
Hilton Castle. Be sure to telegraph, if I can 
/^be of the least use." 

The officer in charge of the case promised 
to do so, and Abel Blisset took his leave. 

He returned to Hilton Castle, and as one 
who had been on the spot, was an authority 
on the subject of the mysterious murder about 
which everyone was talking ; but he kept his 
promise to the detective, and said nothing 
about the ex-convict Yates, or the man from 
the country whose name was Burnaby. Nor 
did anything respecting them come out at the 
inquest. The surgeon's evidence that the de- 
ceased must have been dead for twelve hours 
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when he was found, fully exculpated the latter, 
and all suspicions against Yates vanished 
when inquiry proved that he did not exist. 

At first, doubts fell upon Mr. Isaacs ; but 
luckily for him he had been spendiug one of 
his convivial evenings, and could account 
ior every hour of his time up to his arrival at 
the oflfice. No. It was not Mr. Isaacs. It 
was some one who had seen the deceased 
change that cheque Mr. Bhsset had given him, 
and who had murdered him for the money. The 
notes had not been paid into Mr. Burridger's 
own bank, and were no where to be found. 
A strong box in which he kept letters and 
papers of importance had been broken open 
and its contents disarranged. No cry for help, 
no sound of a struggle had been heard. From 
the position in which the body was found, it 
seemed that the deceased had been cut down 
the moment he opened his door, and conse- 
quently the murderer must have gone there 
fully prepared and determined. The surgeon 
gave it as his opinion, that the death blow 
must have been inflicted by some sharp heavy 
instrument like a cleaver, and, from the direc- 
tion of the wound, appeared to have been dealt 
from behind by some taller man, or whilst the 
victim was stooping. " Murder" against some 
person or persons unknown, was the verdict 
returned j and though the morning papera 
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repeatedly anDOunced that the police " were 
on the track," and that the detectives had 
information — " which for obvious reasons 
could not be published" — ^the mystery re- 
mained a mystery, and seemed likely so to 
remain. 

" I told you that if there was any luck about 
that infernal crick-crack — what do you call 
it of yours ? it was bad luck," observed Lord 
Hilton. 

"How in God's name, my lord, could I 
suppose — " Blisset began with vehemence. 

" My dear fellow, no one is suggesting 
anything of the sort," inteiTupted the Earl. 
" How do you know he was murdered for 
that fifty pounds ? The little blackguard had 
plenty of other money, I dare say. Don't 
be so absurdly sensitive, Bhsset. It is well 
you got your precious tahsman back before 
anything happened, or you would be fi:*etting 
lest it should be thought you had knocked 
him on the head for it." 

Blisset turned deadly pale, and shivered as 
though a cold blast had passed over him. 

" Come, come, let us talk about something 
pleasant," said the Earl poking the fire into 
a blaze. " That business which called you to 
town — satisfactory, eh ?" 

*' Entirely. I saw the Peruvian Minister 
and settled it with him in ten minutes. The 
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loan will be out as soon as the holidays are 
over." 

"What, not that loan which has been 
hanging fire so long ?" 

" The same. Your ordinary city man can- 
not, or will not understand that his notion of 
what is * business,' and that of a Spanish 
American are as different as the climates of 
London and of Lima. Your city man is too 
proud or too busy to manage these lazy Re- 
publicans as they must be managed. He is 
impatient of delay, and takes * no' for an 
answer, when ^ yes' is meant all the time. 
His railway experience ought to teach him," 
BHsset continued with a cynical smile, " that 
there are other considerations than the pubUc 
good which are sometimes taken into account, 
and that bargains go down easier with a httle 
sweetening — I beUeve that is the expression 
usually employed — and yet, when dealing 
with foreigners steeped in intrigue and cor- 
ruption, he stickles for a hard dry contract !" 

**Well, I hope you will get something 
handsome for your services ?" 

" I shall make my ten or twelve thousand 
out of it, I daresay," replied Bhsset, care- 
lessly. " But that is a secondary consideration. 
Del Valles is a very good fellow, was civil to 
me when I was in his country, and I am glad 
to have been able to do him a good turn." 
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*^ I believe you are the best natured fellow 
alive, Blisset," exclaimed his enthusiastic 
friend. 

" I hope you will not think me the most 
presumptuous one," Blisset answered, smil- 
ing, " when I ask you a favour." 

" Well, Jcan't manage ministers, and make 
ten thousand pounds in ten minutes," replied 
the Peer, somewhat ruefully, " but anything 
I can do for you — " 

** When I was a boy we used all to make 
each other presents at Christmas, that is my 
excuse. My petition based upon it is, that you 
will condescend to accept a trifle I have 
brought with me, and permit me to offer a 
gift to your daughters." 

" You are the most extraordinary of men, 
Blisset," exclaimed Lord Hilton. " To look 
at your face one would have thought you were 
going to ask me to give you the castle for a 
railway station, or to stand your second in a 
duel ! Accept your presents ? of course we 
will ! Confound it ! I ought to have thought 
of something for my girls, but I never re- 
member these things till too late." 

The present for the Earl was a cheroot 
case, in the shape of a Chinese pagoda, of so 
curious a construction that by twisting a knob 
on the top all the windows and doors flew 
open, disclosing the " weeds," set up in rows 
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within, and knocking the skin off your 
knuckles in the operation if you did not mind. 
Lady Mary was presented with a magnificent 
edition of Tennyson, illustrated by Dor^; 
and Lady Amelia with a crystal locket. 

"You were pleased," said Mr. Blisset, 
" to admire this," touching the ball which 
hung from his watch chain, " and as, of 
course, I could not presume to think that you 
would wear one exactly like it, I have had 
something made as poor Ophelia says, * with 
a difference.' " The difference consisted in its 
being really a locket, and bearing her mono- 
gram in emeralds on one side. 

There was something more than usually 
humble in his manner as he made the gift. It 
was given in presence of her father and her 
sister. It meant nothing but a graceful and 
well-timed recognition of their hospitality, and 
yet Milly's hand trembled as she took it, and 
with difficulty she prevented herself from 
bursting into tears. 

Let me set her right, before any mistakes 
can arise. She did not love Abel Blisset. 
She will never love him. She was under the 
speU of his fascination — I use the word as 
though he were what she once called him, 
a snake — and this fascination grew stronger 
and more irresistible every day. What did he 
do ? What spells, what charms, what incan- 
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tations, and what mighty magic did he employ 
to win this innocent young English girl from 
dislike — I had almost written, hate — to some- 
thing which might serve for love ? I cannot 
tell. Those who beheve in the power of the 
stronger will, may perhaps be able to explain 
it. I can only say so it waSy and leave the 
why to be sought by wiser heads than mine. 
Pretty Milly wasnot the only one he fascinated. 

"A most extraordinary man," my lord 
bishop, or my dear Sir George, or your Grace 
(as the case might be), the Earl would say 
to some of his leading guests on the night of 
the grand ball. " Wonderful powers of com- 
bination, and as simple-minded as a child. 
Runs up to town for an hour or two, and 
settles a most important loan, over which 
your Rothschilds and Barings have been blun- 
dering for six months. Manages half a dozen 
comphcated concerns, any one of which would 
puzzle a Chancellor of the Exchequer, and, 
with all this on his mind, does not forget to 
bring us our little Christmas presents. Selects 
them with the tact of a woman, egad ! Pray 
let me introduce him." 

A Crichton so trumpeted in advance is 
wont to disappoint upon acquaintance. Not 
so Abel Blisset. He talked education with 
the Bishop ; hunting with Sir George; politics 
with the Duke ; was learned about ferns and 
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orchids with the Bishop's wife ; commiserated 
on the ill deeds of her servants with the 
Baronet's lady; danced and made himself 
agreeable with his Grace's daughters. All 
with a great self-possession and absence of 
effort, which showed that he had been accus- 
tomed to that sort of thing all his life. Lord 
Hilton was very proud of his guest. Even 
Mary began to like him. He was such a help 
to her with a house full of visitors, and papa 
so thoughtless. Was there a riding party to 
arrange, a charade to get up, a fourth to be 
found (for three stupid people) at whist, there 
was Abel Blisset always ready and unselfish 
to speed the preparations or fill the gap, not 
in the bumptious style of the " tame cat " 
order, with the air of " See what a clever 
fellow I am 1 How on earth would you get 
on without me ?" but with that rare tact 
which makes doing a favour appear like re- 
ceiving one. Lord Hilton was very proud of 
his guest, especially when he heard that the 
Duke had invited him to Greenlands. 

The ball at Hilton Castle on Christmas 
Eve was a decided success. What an acqui- 
sition to the county ! What taste ! What 
bonhommie 1 What charming daughters ! 
passed fi:'om mouth to mouth amongst the 
guests. Those who were not invited had 
their say too. They thought the new Earl 
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might have waited till the grass had grown 
on his cousin's grave. They hoped that the 
tradesmen who provided those magnificent 
decorations, &c., &c.,. would get their money, 
and so on. 

The iron-masters, and cotton-spinners, 
and bitter-beer brewers, who in these days 
buy out old county families, had begun by 
looking down on the new Earl, because they 
thought he was poor like his predecessor, 
and found out their mistake (which was not 
a mistake after all) too late. They could 
have been invited, they said, of course, if 
they had thought proper to leave their cards 
at the Castle — but they didn't; and they 
caught it nicely from their wives and daugh- 
ters for the omission, when the invitations 
were issued. 

The snow had melted away, and the lilacs 
were in bud, when that bitter news about 
poor Lady Placemore reached Mary Ayl- 
warde. London was getting full and busy 
again, and Mr. Blisset busy in it. Never- 
theless, when the Earl ran up to town to sit 
on the board of the Ecuadorian Irrigation 
and Agricultural Company (Limited), (he 
had a fixed idea that nothing could be done 
in his absence) he often brought the mana- 
ging director back with him to spend Satur- 
day J and the managing director was now a 
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great man. His skilful management of that 
Peruvian loan brought him into the notice of 
a higher and more powerful set than he had 
yet had business relations with. The ball 
was at his feet. Courted at the West End, 
an oracle in the City; who was there like 
Abel BKsset ? It was even whispered that 
he had been sent for to Paris to give advice 
(confidentially) to the Emperor on Mexican 
afiairs. 

It is quite certain that ho went to France, 
and that, on his return, he had a long con- 
versation with Earl Hilton, and afterwards 
a private interview with Milly, the result of 
which was made known to the world by the 
Morning Post in the usual style. 

" No man," said the enthusiastic Earl, to 
his friends, "could have behaved more 
honourably. I had seen for a long time 
that my Kttle girl hked him. You can't 
hoodwink old fellows like me ; no, no ; but 
he never said a word till he had asked my 
consent. If he were a duke, sir, I could not 
be more proud of him as a son-in-law. Much 
older than Lady Ameha ? Not so much, ten 
or fifteen years, perhaps, and just the man 
to make her happy. A steady, well-prin- 
cipled, and most amiable man, I do assure 
you, and liberal to a fault. There's many a 
man in my own order," Lord Hilton con- 
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eluded, with a series of meaning nods, " who 
would not be as liberal as Abel Blisset." 

This important news was duly communi- 
cated to Constance by Mary, together with 
more photographs, and amongst tbem one of 
Milly and her bridegroom elect. 

" It is a capital hkeness of dear Milly," 
she wrote, "but does not do Abel justice. 
See how cross he looks ! I suppose because 
he was obliged to sit. Milly made him, 
though he had often refused. He would 
only allow three to be printed, and broke the 
plate, but I managed to steal one. It is so 
hke dear Milly. Why do some people dislike 
to have their likenesses taken ? I think it is 
rather amusing. Dear Milly seems quietly 
happy. They will be married in May, and 
we shall come to town immediately after the 
wedding.'' 

This letter reached Constance whilst visit- 
ing her aflBicted friend. She spent nearly 
every morning and evening now at the Villa, 
returning to the pension only for her classes. 
A strong band of love and sympathy bound 
her to the poor woman who lay there so 
utterly helpless. 

" You have good news, dear ?" asked 
Harriet, Lady Placemore. 

" Starthng news ! The sister of my friend 
Mary — Lady Mary Aylwarde, is engaged to 
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be married to a man I never could bear." 

" Is she young ?" 

** About a year older than I am." 

" And pretty ?" 

" Judge for yourself, dear," and Constance 
laid before the maimed and crippled Lady 
Placemore, that photograph of Milly and the 
man to whom she was to be married in 
May. 



CHAPTER III. 

CONSOIENOB ! 

There is no necessity to tell the reader 
who murdered Robert Burridger. The tall 
man who passed Trafalgar Square with a roll 
of paper in his hand, had resolved to commit 
the deed from the instant that he saw his 
letter to his wife in the victim's pocket-book, 
and it was only when he found certain scrawls 
from a girl named Martha, in the strong box 
of which we have heard, complaining of 
broken promises, and quoting services for 
which they had been given, that he knew his 
work was completed. He took his sUght, 
but refined dinner at his club, he sat through 
that good old comedy at the theatre, he re- 
turned home, and pretended to retire to rest, 
fully determined that two persons had to be 
removed out of his path, as though they 
were two trees impeding his view to be felled, 
or two mounds obstructing his path to be 
lowered. Burridger was " coiled for his 
spring." His wife, the ex-matron, had be- 
trayed him. The former presumption was 
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abundantly proved by the papers found in the 
strong box, and by the appearance next day 
of the warder from Bermuda, who could iden- 
tify the escaped convict, Yates ; the latter 
was negatived by the expostulations of the 
big girl whose gorgeous brooch and solid gold 
waist buckle had turned green, and who 
found her position as a London maid-of-all- 
work was not the bed of roses which the 
faithless Bob had promised it should be. 
Abel Blisset was glad to find that no more 
blood need be shed to insure his safety, and 
that curious sophistry which men invent, 
after the fact, to excuse their follies or their 
crimes, eased his conscience of much re- 
proach for what he had done, because chance 
had caused him to fall short of what he had 
intended to do. 

A less calculating mind would have worked 
out its object with more (apparent) caution. 
The cunning of ordinary criminals is the de- 
tective's best guide. The bolder and more 
violent the deed, the less, it would seem, are 
the chances of conviction. Had Blisset fol- 
lowed the example of a Palmer or a Smethurst, 
the police would have soon been on his track. 
If another essay could be written on Murder 
considered as one of the Fine Arts, I think 
it would be admitted that in these days the 
broad and bold school is the most successful. 
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Amongst other relics of travel whicli Abel 
Blisset had preserved, was a machette — a 
knife-like sword, or a sword-like knife, sharp 
and heavy, the universal implement in South 
America. A scythe, a sickle, an axe, a 
spade, a hoe — what you will. Machette in 
hand, your Peruvian or Columbian clears his 
ground, builds his house, reaps his crops, 
cooks his dinner, makes his revolutions, and 
performs all his other daily work. Having 
prepared an alibi in case of accident, Abel 
Bhsset sallied forth, with his machette co- 
vered up in paper like a roll of music, and 
knocked at Burridger's door, having ar- 
ranged, if necessary, to say in an assumed 
voice, that he was the bearer of a telegram. 
There was no need for this deceit. Burridger 
expected a visitor not unacquainted with the 
premises, and as he turned towards his room 
after having opened his outer door, was cut 
down with one fatal blow before he had time 
to utter a cry. The murderer had plenty of 
time to look about him, to break open boxes, 
and examine papers, both for his own infor- 
mation, and to make it appear that robbery 
was his motive, and, as we know, he had 
his reward. Not a letter, not a memoran- 
dum which could make known the deceased's 
suspicions against Abel Blisset remained. 

He cut Burridger down without fear or 
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remorse. He rifled his rooms, the horrid 
thing laying out there in the passage the 
while, without fear or remorse. He stepped 
over it as he went out, as he would have 
stepped over a puddle to avoid staining his 
clothes, and without one feehng of horror or 
regret. It was necessary. A chess player, 
intent on his game, thinks no more of some 
taken pawn which may have fallen off the 
table, than Abel Blisset thought of that heap 
of blood-stained clothes and flesh which 
cumbered the doorway. The worst was, 
when the next day passed on, and the news 
— no news to him — would not come out. 

So well did he play his part when the news 
did at last come out, that he was not even 
wanted at the inquest. A gentleman like the 
famous Mr. Bhsset, who had just given the 
deceased a present of fifty pounds, who had 
asked him to dinner, who had parted with 
him on the most friendly terms, what could 
he have in common with the villain who had 
committed this audacious robbery and cruel 
murder ? 

Everything went well with him. Burridger 
was silenced until the day of doom, and his 
correspondence with the ex-warder of Ber- 
muda proved that the latter had no idea that 
Yates was alive. One day more and he would 
have been undeceived, but he had gone back 
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to his ordinary occupations, utterly ignorant 
of the dead man's motives in seeking him. 
Burridger, as usual, had been discreet. 

After a little while came the news that 
Harriet, Lady Placemore, was silenced too. 
For the time to come, a short span as her 
husband had reason to hope, her world was 
the room in which she lay a hopeless cripple. 
We know the worth of his " frankness " with 
her. We know the quality of his love for 
poor Milly Aylwarde, and a man who does 
not stop at murder, is not likely to take 
fright at bigamy, especially when it seemed 
to be so safe. 

The lilacs at Castle Hilton had the start of 
their London cousins in the garden of 
Clement's Inn ; but the latter were in bud 
when our good-for-nothing received the 
shortest epistle that Constance had ever 
written him. " Come to me directly," it ran, 
" I am not ill, dear Jack. If you love me, 
come." 

" She's got a clue to her father, by Jove !" 
thought Jack, as he crammed a few necessaries 
into his bag, and off he set, via Newhaven. 

" Find my father 1" had rung in his ears for 
many a day, but how ? A worse agent than 
Jack to set on such a quest could not be 
chosen. Open and frank to a fault, the ways 
and means by which the erring George Conway 
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might be found, did not occur to him. He had a 
friend in the Foreign OflBce, who had promised 
to make inquiries of consuls in places most 
affected by yachting men, and this done, 
Jack rested on his oars and waited for some- 
thing to turn up. Van Wyan had taken 
offence after the Algernon Wray affair, and 
it would never do to confide in Beckwith. 
He would have to be told why George Con- 
way was wanted, and was sure to say some- 
thing spiteful of women in general, and of 
Constance in particular ; and this Jack felt 
he could not stand. If he did this, and there 
were an ink-bottle at hand, Jack knew it 
would have to go at dear old Beck's head, 
and that would cause a useless row. Beck 
was not the sort of fellow to confide in. 
Besides Jack had a confidante. In old days, 
we are told, that lovers confided their joys 
and sorrows to hills and glades and running 
streams, which must have been very unsatis- 
factory. Jack had his old ally, Mrs. Clair^ to 
talk to about Constance, and no doubt he 
loved her dreadfully after the manner of all 
lovers. Beckwith was pleased to find that 
his friend settled down to his work so steadily 
notwithstanding his vacation follies. He 
asked no questions, and was told no lies. He 
was too busy himself to notice how anxious 
Jack was for the postman's knock on certain 
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days, or what he was writing on others. 
Jack wrote as much as Beckwith now, though 
hardly to such purpose. The eogagement 
on the Censor was the backbone of his literary 
life, from which magazine articles, reviews, 
and a serial novel radiated like ribs. Jack 
was getting on, and how should Beckwith 
know whether the paper before him was 
headed " Mr. Gladstone in Lancashire," or 
'' My own little Con ?" As Kttle Con's brief 
summons arrived on a Saturday morning, 
and Jack was in the habit of running down 
to Southerton to spend his Sundays, his de- 
parture caused no remark in Clement's Inn. 
It was only when he returned the following 
Monday, looking very tired and jaded, and 
started again immediately on a fresh journey, 
that Beckwith began to wonder what was 
going on. 

As the accepted suitor of Lady Amelia 
Aylwarde, Mr. Blisset passed a good deal of 

* 

his time at Castle Hilton. May was at hand. 
Lawyers were busy with parchments, and 
milliners with more elegant nuptial prepara- 
tions. The tradesmen who had supplied the 
decorations, &c., for the Christmas ball were 
quite satisfied, thanks to Mr. Blisset, and were 
preparing still greater wonders for the wed- 
ding. I say thanks to Mr. Blisset, because 
a serious hole had been made in the borrowed 
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five-and-twenty thousand pounds, and as 
Mrs. Eagleton appeared as hearty as ever, 
the Earl was obUged to seek assistance from 
his son-in-law elect. There never was such 
a generous fellow as Abel Blisset. He posi- 
tively made it a personal favour that Lord 
Hilton should draw five, ten, twenty 
thousand, if required, on him. All went 
well with Mr. Blisset until one terrible Tues- 
day morning, when Jack Hill arrived unex- 
pectedly at the Castle. The weather had got 
fine again, and the photographers from War- 
wick were busy finishing the series of views 
of which Mary Aylwarde had written to 
Constance. The poor boy who had had his 
leg amputated in the Charing Cross Hospital 
the night of the discovery of the Bucking- 
ham Street murder, was about on crutches 
and gaining strength. It was just the weather 
for a realization of " Love's young dream." 
The Ecuadorian Irrigation and Agricultural 
Company (Limited) was flourishing. The 
Peruvian Loan was floated, and its shares at 
17 per cent premium. City magnates were 
fuming in their bank parlours, and wishing 
that Mr. Blisset would make haste and get 
married, so as to come back to business ; and 
yet things were not going so well with that 
gentleman. 

To make them go on as well as before, he 
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would have to prove that a certain statement 
made upon oath by one Harriet Placemore, 
and certified by the British Consul at Dieppe, 
was a delusion, and to accept Mr. Hill's pro- 
position to go over with him to that town 
and confront his accuser. He had to deny 
that he was Sir Augustus de Barkham Place- 
more alias Yates, the escaped convict ; that 
he bribed the deponent at Dieppe with an 
allowance of a thousand a year to pass as his 
widow, and to maintain that he could legally 
become tlie husband of Lady Amelia Ayl- 
warde. And he could do none of this ! The 
charge against him was black enough ; but 
he could not restrain a sigh of relief when it 
was over. He had feared something worse. 
His active mind seized the situation in a 
moment, and made the best of it. 

How Lord Hilton blazed out at Jack at 
first, and refused to believe a word against 
his bosom friend — how he blazed out at his 
bosom friend when the mask fell, and he 
stood there a confessed felon, and a would-be 
bigamist, would nob be good to tell. A self- 
sufficient man who suddenly finds he has 
been made ridiculous — a proud man who 
suddenly finds he has to sufi^er a bitter 
humiliation — a free liver who meets ruin face 
to face without an instant's warning — a fond 
father whose best loved child's heart is 
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broken, as he thinks, by his own folly — may 
each and all be excused if, in the first 
moments of their surprise, their indignation, 
or their sorrow, they cannot find fitting 
words to express it ; and Bertram, Earl of 
Hilton, was each and all of such, and one 
whom illness had rendered irritable and 
weak, to boot. Cool, cruel Abel Bhsset had 
him at an awful advantage, and they were 
alone. 

" No, my lord," said Blisset, when the 
peer had ended as he had began, with a 
threat of instant exposure, " you will do 
nothing of the sort. First, for your daughter's 
sake, and next, for your own." 

It had occurred to the Earl in a sort of 
hazy way, that for Milly's sake the thing 
must be hushed up, but the words " for your 
own," roused him again, exhausted as he was. 

" You mean the money you have lent me ! 
By God, sir, I will sell Hilton. I will sell 
the coat off my back than remain your 
debtor. I—" 

" You are wrong. I am not thinking of 
the money you have borrowed of me," said 
Blisset, laying great stress on the " me." 

" How dare you speak of my affairs now ?" 

" Dare ! " retorted Blisset, " what will a 
man, situated as I am, not dare ? Let us 
have an end of this. I give you most clearly 
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and emphatically to understand on the 
word of a villain — as you have called me 
a dozen times — that the hour in which you 
denounce me as the escaped convict Yates, I 
will plead guilty to the charge, and swear 
that you knew all along who I was ; that we 
concerted together the fraud by which you 
obtained that five -and -twenty thousand 
pounds ; and that your daughter's hand was to 
be my reward for consenting to the swindle." 

The Earl fell back into a chair, utterly pros- 
trated by this sublimity of daring baseness. 
Blisset saw his advantage and pursued it. 

"What!" he exclaimed, with a sneer, "do 
you think that in playing such a game as I 
have played, I did not guard against a check 
like this ? Who helped your spy Burridger 
to find Lady Placemore ? I did ! Who con- 
vinced you that Placemore was dead ? I did ! 
Who escorted the widow abroad, and bor- 
rowed your carriage to take her to the 
station ? I did ! Why did I borrow your 
carriage ? To implicate you. How did I pay 
her the first quarter of her allowance ? With 
the identical notes in which you repaid me 
that two thousand pounds. They can easily 
be traced back to you. Explain away the 
inferences which will be drawn from all this 
if you can. Lord Hilton, explain to your 
peers how it was that you —the exclusive, 
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the proud Bertram Aylwarde — made a con- 
fident of an obscure merchant's clerk. Ex- 
plain why you published that advertisement 
without consulting your lawyer. When I 
was your secretary, my lord, I stole — you 
see I don't mince matters — a copy of it, in 
your own handwriting, which I found 
among your papers. If I am arrested, it will 
be found amongst mine. By all that's good 
. or bad, I stop at nothing. I'll declare that 
the whole affair, advertisement and all, 
was got up between us." 

The Earl could only make a feeble movement 
towards the bell, and murmur " Jack, Jack. 

" I have only told you half what I will do, 
Blisset continued, more calmly. "I had a 
little quarrel with your daughter this morn- 
ing, owing to my having torn up a photo- 
graph (you will understand now, I suppose, 
why I objected to have my likeness hawked 
about) . We will magnify this, if you please, 
into a serious, an insurmountable misunder- 
standing. Throw all the blame upon me. The 
young lady shall say, or it shall be said for 
her, that she has changed her opinion of me 
— it shall be all her doing, and I will leave 
Europe before the week is out. Refused, 
after things had gone so far, by the beau- 
tiful Lady Amelia Aylwarde, how is it pos- 
sible that I could remain in the country 
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she adorns?" he concluded with a scoff. 

" Call Mr. Hill. I am too bewildered — call 
Mr. Hill," resumed Lord Hilton. 

"I will not," replied Blisset. "This 
matter must be settled between us two. Mr. 
Hill must be given to understand that I deny 
the truth of his statement, and am prepared 
to accompany him to Dieppe and confront 
that woman. Thus I shall gain time to settle 
my affairs a little, before — before starting for 
somewhere else." 

" You must give me time to collect myself 
— to think," pleaded the Earl. 

'* Pshaw ! make up your mind at once," 
replied his quondam friend, brutally. " The 
thing is plain enough. Thinking won't help 
you. Will you stand by my side in the dock 
charged as a common cheat, or accept the 
easy terms I offer ? Well, you shall have ten 
minutes if you like," and Blisset, watch in 
hand, walked towards the window, with an 
evil smile of triumph on his face. 

As the crushed and bewildered nobleman 
crouched rather than sat on his chair, trying 
in vain to think, overpowered by such daunt- 
less villainy; that evil smile of triumph 
faded from the villain's face. The watch with 
the crystal ball on the chain, fell jfrom his 
hand, and he started back into the chamber, 
as one might do who saw a rifle aimed at him 
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from below. " You have sold me," lie said, 
in a husky voice, his whole form trembling 
with suppressed excitement. " What is 
that man doing on the lawn ?" 

Lord Hilton raised his head, and looked 
out of the window. 

" He is a partner of the photographer from 
Warwick, who I employ," was his reply. 

"And the other— the other? By God, 
they are talking together ; and look up here," 
cried Blisset, turning perfectly livid. " Who 
is he ?" 

" His assistant, I suppose. Leave me to 
my thoughts, sir," said the Earl sternly. 
"What can it matter to you now, what 
passes here ?" 

" Matter to me ! By Heaven, it is life and 
death. Did that Hill come alone ?" 

" He did." 

"You are sure?" 

" Quite sure." 

" Lord Hilton," said Blisset, in something 
like his old manner. " Whichever way you 
decide, you will allow me to remain in the 
Castle until night ?" 

" No, sir," the Earl answered, " not an 
hour longer shall you contaminate it with 
your presence. I have decided. For my 
child's sake, I will take no steps against you. 

our threats I despise and defy. Who would 
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believe you against me ? You a forger, a 
swindler, a — a — murderer for what I know," 
(the last was shot at random, but it hit its 
mark.) " A carriage shall be at your disposal 
to take you to the railway station im- 
mediately," and Lord Hilton stretched out 
his hand towards the bell. 

" Give me an hour to pack my trunks — I 
have so many things here — only an hour, my 
lord 1" said BUsset, arresting him, and glanc- 
ing nervously towards the window from which 
the two men could be seen still talking to- 
gether on the grass plot, '' and let nothing be 
known — not even to Mr. Hill, until I am 
gone. Spare me as much as you can, my 
lord, for old acquaintance sake. I was wrong 
to threaten you, I humbly beg your pardon. 
I knew not what I said, I — I was desperate. 
Spare me as much as you can. Think -what 
I have suffered — how hard it is to lose the 
position for which I have struggled so hard. 
One hour, my lord, and say nothing to Mr. 
Hill, except that I will be ready for him on 
Thursday. Grant me this. Lord Hilton, and 
you will never repent it. You little know 
what a service I can render you, outcast as I 
shall be when I leave your house." 

Thus spoke the man who had dictated his 
terms a few minutes ago ; and all that had 
changed his ton© was the sight of a humble 
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photographer, and a man in a fur cap, speak- 
ing together on the lawn. But the photo- 
grapher was the ex-warder of Bermuda, and 
the man in the ftir cap the oflBcer in charge 
of the Buckingham Street murder. 

"Do not speak to me of services, sir," 
said Lord Hilton. " From this moment there is 
an end to our intercourse. The money I owe 
you shall be paid to your bankers to-morrow, 
or next day at latest. I grant you the delay 
you ask. When you are ready for the car- 
riage, order it. You shall leave my house as 
you entered it. Mark me! for my child's 
sake, my hand shall not be lifted against you ; 
but if you escape the just punishment for your 
crimes, I shall think that there is no such 
thing as Providence watching over us. Go !" 

As he left the room, he gave another glance 
towards the lawn. The men were still there 
talking earnestly now. Passing through the 
hall, he took his hat from the stand, and in- 
stead of mounting the staircase which led to 
his room, turned down a passage which com- 
municated with the stable-yard. There he 
found Mr. Giles, the stud groom. 

"Be so good as to order a horse to be 
saddled for me at once, Mr. Giles," he said, 
" I have just discovered that I have forgotten 
to answer a letter of importance, and must 
ride over to Coventry and telegraph." 
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*' Can't I send a man with the message to 
the station, sir," said Giles, " the roads is 
very bad ?" 

" Thank you. No, I must wait for an an- 
swer ; and then telegraph again. It is very 
provoking, but — It's fine overhead ; and Giles 
I think I had better take the Wizard." The 
Wizard was the fastest horse in that stable. 

" Don't tell anyone that I have gone, Giles," 
said Blisset, as he mounted, "it looks so 
foolish to forget matters of business. I shall 
be back before the first dinner bell rings." 

" All right, sir," replied the man with a 
wink, and away rode Abel Blisset towards 
the railway station ; but when he had passed 
the park gates he turned in an opposite direc- 
tion, and pressed the Wizard hard along by 
lanes which led westwards. 

The photographer from Warwick and the 
man in the fur cap went quietly back to the 
inn where they were staying. The oflGlcer 
had leave of absence, and had come into the 
country to visit his old comrade — that was 
all. The name of Blisset, or Yates, or Place- 
more had not passed their lips that day. 
They were talking on the grass plat of the 
views which had been taken. What the fiiori- 
tive had thought was a hand pointed at him, 
was an ordinary gesture to indicate what 
had been included in the picture. The pho- 
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tographer had brought his visitor over to see 
the Castle, and as his work there was now 
concluded they went back to Warwick, and 
the servants' talk about Mr. Blisset and the 
Wizard did not reach them. But when Lon- 
don began to ring with the mysterious dis- 
appearance of that famous capitalist, and a 
pale boy with one leg, who some months ago 
had offered to carry a certain paper roll for a 
tall gentleman in Trafalgar Square, and had 
got a blow for his pains ; who had followed 
him and saw where he went ; who had waited 
for him and saw what he did ; who had picked 
up that paper roll, then stained with blood, 
and heard the splash of the something it 
contained, as the tall gentleman dropped it 
over Waterloo bridge : who had dogged him 
back to his chambers in St. James' Street — 
it was not, I say, until this boy came for- 
ward and told his story, having just been 
discharged from the hospital and heard the 
news, that the man with the fur cap knew 
who had slipped through his fingers. 

Oh, conscience ! you are the best detective 
of them all ! If Abel Blisset had not seen 
those men on the lawn ? Angry words ! 
what dragon's teeth you are ? If he had only 
given that supperless London Arab a six- 
pence instead of a curse and a blow ! 



CHAPTER IV. 

MRS. EAGLETON TURNS OUT TRUMPS. 

It was not Jack HiU's fault that the Earl 
was left to have it out with Abel Blisset 
alone. He willed it so, and the good-for- 
nothing sought Mary to tell her the bad 
news, and contrive how it could best be 
broken to her sister. The story was soon 
told. Lady Placemore had been shown that 
photograph of Milly and her betrothed, and 
instantly recognised the latter as her own 
husband. Hence the summons from Con- 
stance, and Jack's journeys to Dieppe and 
Hilton Castle. 

" But oh. Jack !" said Mary when all was 
told, '' does it not seem dreadful that he 
should be exposed in this way by his wife?" 

*' His wife is a good woman, Mary. She 
has no wish to punish him, villainously as he 
has treated her. Her only desire was to 
save poor Milly, and for her sake the scandal 
must be hushed up." 

" How can it be when it has come before 
the consul?" 
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*^ The consul is all right. He's only cer- 
tified her signature, so that that blackguard 
might not double upon us. I thought it best 
that he should suppose he was going to be 
sent back to the hulks. Let him give up 
Milly quietly, and he'll be let oflf this time." 

" Oh, Jack, if papa should be violent — ^if — " 

" If he dare say one rough word to your 
father, I'll break his neck," interrupted Jack, 
*' and save the hangman a job. No, no ; he's 
down on his knees begging for mercy long 
ago. That sort of fellow gives in directly 
he's fairly collared." 

Whilst these words were on Jack's lips, 
Abel Blisset was dictating his terms to the 
crushed and bewildered Earl. 

It would not do, of course, to say anything 
to Milly till her father had been consulted ; 
and when an hour passed and Lord Hilton 
made no sign. Jack grew fidgetty, and asked 
Mary if he had not better go down and see, 
as he expressed it, " what was up." 

Two and two in matters of anxiety do not 
make four. When you are anxious yourself 
and do not like to own it, the anxiety of 
another a good deal more than doubles your 
own. Jack had hardly made his proposition, 
when Mary seized his hand with — " Oh, dear 
Jack, pray do ; how good you are ! Ob, pray 
go and see." 
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Jack went down and knocked at the study 
door, and, getting no answer, opened it. At 
first lie thought that the Earl was asleep in 
his chair, and was about to retire, wondering 
what had become of Mr. Blisset ; but a second 
glance made him aware of something very 
strange in the expression of the sleeper's 
mouth and eye. The next instant he had 
rung the bell, and, without waiting for an 
answer, rushed out into stables, and called 
for a horse. 

Mr. Giles was a little troubled. This was 
the second gentleman who had wanted a horse 
in a hurry, but the words " your master is ill" 
stopped his questions. A few minutes more, 
and all the household knew that the Earl had 
had a fit ; and when the doctor came on Jack's 
horse, and saw that strange expression, and 
had pronounced the dreadful word Paralysis, 
many an eye was wet, for the Earl had been 
a kind master to them all. They had some- 
thing else, to think of now than what had 
become of Mr. Blisset and the Wizard. 

"You won't be ofiended, will you, sir?" 
said Jack to the doctor, when he came back, 
" I've telegraphed for Dr. T — , your partner 
told me he was the best man, and — " 

" You did quite right. I would have done 
the same myself, later," was the reply. "It is 
little that any of us can do for him just now, 
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but it is well not to throw away a chance." 
For many a weary day there seemed to be 
no chance to throw away, or, worse yet — to 
take. I need not say how Mary behaved 
under these trials, but those who have formed 
a poor estimate of pretty Milly, should learn 
that they brought out a new phase of her 
character. I told you some time ago that she 
did not, and never would love Abel Blisset. 
When Mary wrote that she was "quietly 
happy," she made a mistake. She was only 
quietly resigned to something she had felt 
stealing over her for a long time, and to 
which, when it came, she succumbed as to a 
force beyond her control, as she might do, 
for example, to old age, or some subtle 
malady which was sapping her life without 
her knowing how. The spell once broken, the 
lights that had dazzled her faded away like 
the after-glow of a sunset, only it was day, 
and not night that had followed for Milly 
Aylwarde. Often and often did she fall on her 
knees and thank God for her escape. Often 
and often did she wonder how she could ever 
have been drawn into such peril. It would 
have fare d 11 with Mr. Blisset, if only Milly 
stood between him and the gallows. She 
inherited Bertram Aylwarde' s excitable na- 
ture, and there was something terrible in her 
glee when she heard that the Hue and Cry 
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was after the culprit. It was no use telling 
her that such outbursts were unwomanly ; she 
would only set her teeth hard, point to where 
her father lay, and wish she were a man to 
go and hunt the villain down — not as the 
murderer of Robert Burridger, but as the 
man through whom her father, her dear 
loving father, had been stricken. 

The first articulate word which passed his 
poor distorted Kps was her name ; and then, 
with her soft wet cheekagainst his own, and her 
loving arms arouijid him, he fell into an untrou- 
bled sleep, which gave the doctors good cheer. 
When he woke, he looked around for another 
face, and murmured, "Jack. Where is Jack ? 
T cannot see him. Give me his hand." 

Poor faithfiil Mary stood by with a bursting 
heart, waiting for the token of love from him 
that came not — at least, not then. 

The first news of Lord Hilton's seizure 
brought an unexpected guest to the Castle. 
No less a person than the eccentric Mrs. 
Bagleton. " It is not the least likely,'* said 
the old lady, " that Bertram's girls are good 
for anything. Just two stuck-up London 
Misses, I'U be bound ; about as much use in 
a sick-room as a bishop 1 Oh Lord 1 oh 
Lord I and they'll be thrown on my hands if 
he dies I I'U go and nurse him myself," and 
she went. She pished and pshawed at the 
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finery ; told the liveried footmen they were 
no better than a set of leeches, sucking up 
money that ought to go into hard-working 
folks' pockets ; and could not be persuaded 
to seat herself in the amber satin chairs, 
embroidered with the Hilton arms, which 
furnished the drawing-room. " Bring me a 
Windsor thing fi^om the kitchen that an 
honest old woman can sit on," she said. 
" Something that is paid for, if possible." 

But Mrs. Bagleton's bark was worse than 
her bite, and indeed it needed some one to 
keep that overgrown establishment in order, 
now that Mary had other work on her hands ; 
and it became clear that serious retrench- 
ments had to be made. Champion, of course, 
came down, and in half an hour's conver- 
sation with the old lady, these two practical 
heads settled a good deal. 

Strange to say, Mrs. Bagleton's un- 
favourable opinion of her cousin's daughters 
changed ; first, with regard to Milly, who 
had resented sharply some of her remarks 
on Lord Hilton's extravagance. The old 
lady's wealth had surrounded her with a 
crowd of sycophants, whose souls were not 
their Own when she spoke to them ; and to 
be thus defied by a chit of a girl, who might 
be dependent upon her for her bread to- 
morrow, was a new sensation. 
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" Do you know who you are speaking 
to, Miss?" she burst out, after one of these 
sallies. 

*^ I might repeat the question, Mrs. Eagle- 
ton !" was Milly's haughty reply, " but I will 
answer you. I am addressing one who so far 
forgets herself as to speak ill of a father to 
his child !" So saying, she swept out of the 
room, and for the first time in her life, the 
old lady felt herself snubbed. It did her a 
vast deal of good. 

Her lessons did not end here. She had 
yet to learn how far disrespect for her wealth 
could go, as exemplified by the conduct of 
that reprobate Jack Hill. It came to her 
ears that he had called her a " cure," — an 
appellation all the more astounding, on 
account of her utter ignorance of what it 
could possibly mean. He insisted on her 
playing cribbage with him of an evening, 
"to amuse the old girl," as he had the 
audacity to put it, in her hearing ; and one 
day, under the influence of good accounts from 
the doctors, actually went so far as to slap 
her on the back, and tell her to " look jolly." 
She threatened to box his ears, and Jack 
said that if she did, he'd kiss her. What 
was the world coming to ? She — the great 
Mrs. Eagleton — to be spoken of as a * Cure 1' 
She — ^who could leave a hundred thousand 
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— ^to be told to " fork out " the sixpences she 
lost at cribbage, " and no nonsense !" She 
to "look jolly," and have, a jack-a-napes 
threaten to Idss her ! It was decidedly a 
new sensation, and, as before observed, it 
did her good. 

At first she was highly indignant, then she 
was amused, then she rather liked it ; and 
as she came out of her shell towards Jack, so 
did he become more and more respectfiil 
towards her, as became one of his age to one 
of hers. He had set himself— as he told 
Milly — " to take some of the starch out of 
the old cat ; who wasn't a bad sort of old 
cat somewhere^ if they could only find out the 
place." The place was where it ought to be 
— ^in the old cat's heart, which the adulation 
and servility of legacy hunters had rendered 
hard and cynical. 

" So you are going to marry that girl at 
Dieppe ?" she said one day to Jack, who was 
writing in the study. 

" Such is my intent, Mrs. Bagleton." 

" May an inquisitive old woman ask what 
you are going to marry upon ?" 

" Any inquisitive old woman may not, but 
you may. On the sweat of my brains." 

" Hum 1 And what may that be worth ?" 

" At present about five hundred a year." 

" Has the girl got anything ?" 
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Youth, good looks, good health, and a 
good heart ; that's all.'* 

" No fortune ?" 

" Not that I know of." 

" Her father is said to be a rich man, Mr. 
Jack." 

" Well, if he gives us a bag full of bank 
notes, you may depend upon that I shan't 
chuck it at his head." 

" You are not proud, then?" 

"Oh, yes, I am; only I don't see any 
pride in acting like a fool." 

" Our family owe a great deal to you and 
Miss Conway." 

" What for ?" asked Jack, opening his eyes. 

** If it had not been for you, poor Milly 
might have been sacrificed." 

" Oh, that's not worth talking about. Any 
one could have done that." 

So saying. Jack drew his paper towards 
him, and took a dip of ink, as a hint that he 
wanted to get on with his work. But the 
old lady did not take it. 

"And I suspect you are wasting time 
here ?" 

" I am, indeed," he replied, drily, looking at 
the clock. It wanted only an hour of post 
time, and he had not half got through his week- 
ly article for the Censor. Mrs. Bagleton mis- 
took his meaning, and came to her point. 
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" So that you must tell me what I can do 
for you." 

" Like a bird !" he replied, gaily. " Just 
go out and take a toddle in the garden till I 
finish this, and then you may come back, 
and talk as long as you like." 

Another new sensation ! She wanted Jack 
to ask her for the means to get called to the 
bar, or for her interest with Government, 
and is told she can best oblige him by taking 
a toddle in the garden ! 

Jack finished his article, and then wrote to 
his little Con. " I thought to get back as 
soon as he (Lord Hilton) was out of danger ; 
but he seems to have taken a fancy to me, 
calls me five or six times in the day and night 
to his side, and Mary says that if I do not come 
at once, a look of uneasiness passes over his 
face. He evidently likes to know I am here, 
though, goodness knows, I'm not a bit of 
use. This will throw us back a bit (he al- 
ways wrote of * we,' and ^ us ') ; but I dare- 
say it will come all right. The Censor people 
have behaved like bricks, as usual; say I 
must do what I can. I wish I could say the 
same for others. Dear old Beck has a splen- 
did article in the new Quarterly^ which I will 
send you. The essay on * Honour' in the 
last Censor was his — very good, too, don t 
think? Rather hard on womankind, 
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though, I cannot tell yoa yet what passed 
between Lord H. and Blisset. Lord H. was 
seized by his fit in the middle, before he had 
time to say that Lady Placemore would not 
prosecute him, and the blackguard, thinking 
that it was all up with him, took the oppor- 
tunity to bolt. He had six days clear start 
before the murder affair came out, and every 
one thinks that he has escaped abroad. It 
would be best for our friend's sake that he 
has. As soon as Lord H. can bd moved, he 
is to be brought up to town, so as to be 
nearer the swell doctors ; and the Castle is to 
be let to a bitter beer man. I beUeve that 
the old lady I told you of in my last has 
turned out trumps, but I don't know. Lord 
H. was awfully in debt. Fancy, if he had 
died, Mary and MiUy would have been left 
without a penny. The old dame thought 
that Mary and I were spooning, and followed 
us about like a cat, till Mary told her about 
you. The idea of my spooning Mary ! She 
(Mrs. Eagleton, I mean,) evidently looks 
upon creatures who intend to marry on five 
hundred a-year as curios, whose habits are 
worth observing, for she bores me with a lot 
of questions as to how we are going to get 
on. My precious one, if I — " 

Here the letter became very interesting 
to the lady whose name was on the direc- 
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tion, but will not help me on with my story. 
Jack was right in his belief that old Mrs. 
Eagleton had turned out trumps. Bertram 
Aylwarde, swaggering about the world, 
squandering fortune after fortune upon the 
strength, as she supposed, of being her heir, 
was a vastly different person to the poor 
sufferer with that sad wave of anxiety con- 
stantly crossing his face, who lay so helpless 
and silent upstairs. His girls had agreeably 
disappointed her. Blood is thicker than 
water, and what warmed the old lady perhaps 
most of all in the beginning to her cousins, 
was the attempt made by certain interested 
friends to influence her against them. The 
Reverend Hugh O'Bellow, an Irish clergy- 
man of very low (church) views, who preached 
" stirring " sermons in a brick barn, which 
he called his " church," on her estate, and 
who looked for a good place in her will, fa- 
voured her (by post) with a discourse on 
worldly-mindedness and the deceitfulness of 
riches, beseeching her to " gird up her gar- 
ments," and come forth from the " tents of 
the ungodly," and concluded by repeating 
some of her own accusations against her 
thriftless cousin. It is one thing to abuse 
one's relations, and another to let them be 
abused; and so the Reverend Hugh dis- 
covered later on. 
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The old lady went up to Lord Hilton's 
room soon after the receipt of these warnings, 
and turned every one else out. 

" Cousin Bertram/' she said, " the Doctor 
gives me leave to say a few words to you, 
on condition that you do not try to answer. 
Do you hear me. Cousin Bertram ? Press 
my hand if you do." 

The anxious look came back as he took her 
hand in that which had yet life and feeling 
in it. 

" Good. Whatever may happen. Cousin 
Bertram, have no fear for your girls. Do 
you understand me ? Good again. You may 
come in now, Mary." 

The doctors were surprised next day to see 
what a change for the better had taken place in 
their patient's condition. His mind was at ease 
now. And so the time came sooner than was 
expected when the Earl might be taken to 
London in an invalid carriage attached to the 
express ; and Jack, after having escorted 
Mrs. Bagleton back to Chapel Hilton, went 
again into harness, worked hard all day and 
spent most of his evenings in Park Lane. 

Found elsewhere, he had to undergo much 
pTimping. Van Wyan made friends with 
him again expressly for this purpose, and got 
as much as the others did for his pains. 
Lady Amelia and Mr. Blisset had had a mis- 
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understanding, and Mr. Blisset had behaved 
badly to Lord Hilton afterwards. He left 
the Castle very suddenly, and his things had 
been sent after him to London. But why 
had he murdered Mr. Burridger — ^what was 
his motive ? " His motive, my dear fellow,'* 
Jack would say very gravely, " was to get 
rid of him. Now don't you see?" With 
Scotland Yard, he was, per force, more com- 
municative, and that much-abused depart- 
ment kept its counsel. It was not without 
hope that Blisset could be found, and portraits 
of him, taken from that which Mary had 
sent to Dieppe, were at the time whereof I 
now write, distributed broadcast to the police 
in every seaport town. 

Jack Hill went back to harness with that 
comfortable feeling, which one who has done 
a good turn for those who have been kind to 
him, may have without being vain. He little 
knew what was going backwards and forwards 
in the penny post about him. " It would 
seem," wrote Mrs. Willerton to her dearest 
Matilda, *^ that I and my family are to owe 
all our troubles to this person. I have the 
best authority for stating that it was he who 
introduced Mr. Blisset, who has been a forger, 
and is a murderer, to my poor infatuated 
brother ; and I am sure it will turn out that 
all the dreadful wickedness to which poor 
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Amelia was so near falling a victim, was de- 
vised between them. 1 never believed that 
the man was rich. And after Mr. Hill's con- 
duct towards my unfortunate Fred — what is 
there he would not do ? How thankful you 
ought to be, dearest Matilda, that I inter- 
posed to save your child. After what has 
passed, you must of course take her away 
from that Dieppe pension^ of which I never 
approved. (Mrs. Wilier ton's memory, like 
that of most people who are wise after the 
event, was bad.) I enclose you the address 
of a first rate establishment, where your Con- 
stance will be well looked after, and not 
allowed to form questionable acquaintances in 
the town, or receive visits from young men. 
It is fortunate for Madame Duquesne that 
circumstances prevent you from exposing her 
gross neglect. I fervently hope that dread- 
ful man may not be caught. If he be, and 
Constance were obliged to give evidence 
against him in a public court, much as I 
should regret the loss of your society, dearest 
Matilda, I feel that I could not receive you 
for a long, long time. The scandal would be 
too great. Do pray be careful, and impress 
upon Constance that she must on no account 
breathe a word of what has passed. It 
would he well if no one knew tohere to find her 
for the next six months at least J^ 
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The italics are Mrs. Willerton's, not mine. 

Jack, T say, knew nothing of this new de- 
cision against him by justice en femme^ and 
when he got no more letters from little Con, 
who had hitherto been so regular a corres- 
pondent, and his own to her came back 
through the dead letter office, he did not 
know what to think of it. 



CHAPTER V. 

UNDEB AN EVIL STAB. 

SiE Augustus de Barkham Plaoemore, alias 
Count de Barkham, alias convict No. 91, 
alias Abel Blisset, pressed the Wizard hard 
through the lanes leading westwards from 
Castle Hilton, avoiding all the greater towns, 
and expecting every moment to hear the 
clatter of hoofs behind him. It was four 
o'clock when he mounted the Wizard, and at 
nine the good horse fell utterly " done" within 
sight of the lights of Tewksbury. He threw 
saddle and bridle into the Severn, and, turn- 
ing the horse into that field which false fleet- 
ing perjured Clarence had cause to remember 
so well, walked on into the town. He had 
intended to go farther still ; but that would 
do. The end of a branch line, no one would 
think of telegraphing after him there. He 
walked boldly into the railway station and 
asked if he could book to Liverpool. Yes, 
he could; but he must change trains at 
Stafford. Would he have to wait long there ? 
No ; about ten minutes if the London train 
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was to its time. Through green fields, 
through plains black with coal grime, and 
under skies glaring with furnace fires, through 
green fields again he was whirled along won- 
dering what the telegraph wires stretched 
along his course were telling of him till the 
posts took the form of gibbets, and he drew 
down the blind with a shudder, and plotted 
what to do when he should arrive at the great 
port from which a score of ships would sail 
on the morrow. What was the meaning of 
that intolerable delay at Stafford ? Why 
were there so many police about at all the 
stations ? Why did people torment him by 
staring into the carriage where he sat ? The 
delay at Stafford was shorter than usual. 
There was the ordinary number of police 
about. Another person, or he, at another 
time, would not have felt himself an object 
of remark. The guilty conscience which 
caused him to fly from a danger which did 
not exist, filled his path with perils. Would 
the morning never dawn, would the journey 
never end ? When he dropped that blood- 
stained machette into the Thames, a pale 
blue star shone full in his face. Turn which 
way he would, that star seemed before him 
in the Heavens. Even when he shut his 
eyes he saw it. He cursed the night for the 
sake of that star. 
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What was there about him which made 
travellers shun the carriage in which he sat 
alone ? An hour or two ago he had given 
the guard half-a-crown not to let anyone else 
in, under the pretext that he wanted to 
smoke. Now it was horrible to be alone, 
with that cold calm star shining on him. It 
was a great relief when the compartment 
filled at Crewe. Was there any news ? he 
asked his fellow passengers. None in par- 
ticular. They had passed through Rugby ? 
Of course they had. Was there no news 
there — no evening papers he meant? Oh, 
yes, the Standard and the Pall Mall Gazette 
were very much at his service if he could 
make anything out of them by the lamp 
light. He thanked them for their papers and 
tried to read. There was nothing about him 
in them as yet. What might there not be 
to-morrow. A cold shiver ran through him, 
as he thought what even at that moment the 
compositor's nimble fingers might be putting 
together against his name. 

" You must be cold, travelling without any 
wraps in this weather," said one of his fellow 
travellers. " Will you share my rug." 

The civility was a small one, but had a 
great efiect upon the fugitive. Here was a 
man who did not execrate him. The ties 
which made him one with honest folk were 
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not broken yet. He was profuse — too pro- 
fuse — with his thanks and explanations why- 
he was without his travelling gear. His 
servant had strapped his Maud on his port- 
manteau, and forgot to give it him when he 
left Wolverhampton. It was very careless of 
his servant. The fellow was getting stupid. 
He should certainly discharge him when he 
returned. 

Liverpool at last ! The usual struggle 
and sauve qui pent after luggage and cabs, 
nothing more — in the midst of which Blisset 
(I shall call him to the end by the name he 
has borne so long) passed out into Lime 
Street, at that time the Haymarket of Liver- 
pool. Here the scheme of escape, which he 
had planned at intervals during his journey, 
had to be commenced. He was no longer 
Placemore, or Yates, or de Barkham, but 
Sefior Henriquez, from Callao, who could 
speak scarcely any English, and whose lug- 
gage had been left behind, by a mistake aris- 
ing on this account, at Stafford. It would 
be sent on next day. He chose one of the 
smaller hotels, and had no diflSculty in obtain- 
ing a night's lodging. In the morning he 
would go out and buy what he required, 
send it to the railway waiting-room, and make 
good his story. The Spaniard sent for to 
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interpret his orders did not speak such pure 
Castilian as Don Henriquez. 

His honour had a mind to depart in the 
steamer which would leave on Monday next, 
at four in the afternoon. No ? 

That was so. 

Had his Honour need of a guide to conduct 
him through Liverpool ? 

His Honour had not. He was not well. 
He would keep his chamber. 

He went through the form of breakfasting 
in the coffee-room, and listened eagerly to 
every word that was said, expecting every 
moment to hear of the discovery of the 
Buckingham Street murder, and his flight. 
It was horrible to see people reading the 
telegrams in the morning papers, and not to 
dare take one up. What could he, who 
could hardly ask in English for a bed, want 
with an English newspaper ? It was some 
small relief to snatch one up when the room 
was clear, and find that there was nothing 
published. But what of that ? The detec- 
tives would do their work silently. He saun- 
tered down to the docks to sea if there were 
no sailing ship for any South American port, 
which would leave sooner than the steamer 
of which the interpreter had spoken. 

Why South American port ? Why fly 
north to Liverpool, instead of south to Dover, 
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whence in two hours he could be on the 
net-work of rails leading anywhere on the 
Continent of Europe ? Because there are 
such things as Extradition Treaties. Not 
with every nation? Granted; but govern- 
ments with which we have not those conve- 
nient arrangements, will, sometimes, when 
proper appUcation is made, tell a fugitive 
that he had better leave their territory, and 
will have him quietly escorted over the fron- 
tier of one with which we have. Mr. Blisset 
had learned this little secret at the expense 
of a defaulting cashier of the Ecuadorian, Irri- 
gation and Agricultural Company (Limited). 
No. The climate of Europe did not suit 
Mr. Blisset. In a South American RepubUc 
a man who has forged a little, or committed 
a murder or two, is not thought badly of, 
more especially if the victims were foreigners. 
Once on Columbian soil, he would be safe. 
He could snap his fingers at British Justice ; 
and felon, though he was, draw every shil- 
ling he owned, simply by selling his bills of 
exchange, to what the law calls an " innocent 
holder." He could renounce his nationality, 
live like a prince, gain place and power, 
marry half-a-dozen wives if he chose — could. 
" Good Godl" he almost shrieked as a sudden 
thought passed over his mind "but how 
obtain the means to get away !" 
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How indeed. He had been carried too far 
into the future. How was he to provide for 
the present ? He had left Hilton Castle with 
such a purse as a gentleman usually carries, 
a few sovereigns, and a five pound note for 
an emergency. His cheque book provided 
him against larger demands. What use was 
his cheque book now, except to help the 
detectives ? Accustomed for the last few 
months to deny himself nothing; to think 
that there was next to nothing that his money 
could not buy, with thousands lying idle at 
his bankers — it never struck him till that 
moment that the fifty pounds, or so, needed 
to save his life, were not forthcoming. After 
paying his hotel bill, he would have about 
four pounds in the world available for his 
escape; and his passage to Colon, alone, 
would cost thirty 1 

In the state of nervous excitement into 
which he had worked himself, he almost gave 
up hope. All seemed lost ; and with a wild 
despairing look, he clutched the little crystal 
ball which hung from his chain. 

Small hints lead to great results. That 
motion towards his watch suggested a release 
from his difficulty. " Of course," he muttered, 
after a deep sjgh. " Of course, I am losing 
head and heart. I shall land a beggar, but 
what then ?" 
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' He walked on until he caine to a pawn- 
broker's shop. He entered, and came out 
without his watch and ring. He bought a 
braid chain from a boy in the street, and with 
it hung a crystal ball round his neck. Later 
on in the day, an English gentleman in a light 
grey coat purchased a second-hand trunk at 
a broker's ; and later on still, a Frenchman in 
black obtained a small outfit at a ready- 
made dealer's. About dusk Sefior Henriquez 
returned to his hotel, and asked if his luggage 
had come. He was pleased to find that it 
had, ordered a cab, paid his bill, and drove ofi: 

" Liviug at a less expensive place," he 
mused, " I shall have a few shillings in hand, 
after all." 

At the time he pawned his watch, chain, 
and ring, he might have gone into any bank 
in Liverpool, and said, "I am Mr. Abel Blisset 
of London. I am detained here unexpectedly, 
and am short of cash. Some of your friends, 
perhaps, know me by sight. Will you 
be so good as to cash my cheque for a 
hundred pounds," — and he would have got 
the money. 

At the time when he sought a cheap lodg- 
ing-house near the docks, he might have 
feasted on turtle and champagne at the 
Adelphi, in his own name. He might have 
gone up to London, realised every shilling he 
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possessed, and taken a passage in the next 
Roy al Mail packet,bound for the SpanishMain, 
and no one would have said him nay. The 
ragged boy, with one leg, had not spoken yet. 

There was no sailing ship on the berth 
which would leave before the steamer, so by 
the steamer he would have to go. Should he 
go at once to the agent's oflSce, and take his 
passage ? No ; such places would be sure to 
be watched. He would go on board at the 
last moment, and would not be noticed in the 
confusion. If any difficulty arose, he would 
plead his ignorance, as a foreigner, of the 
rules, pay his money, and all would be well. 

He changed his good clothes for a suit more 
suitable to his new surrounding, and seldom 
left them. " I cannot bear vour terrible 
English climate," he would say; and those 
who saw him shivering over the fire so often, 
pitied the poor gentleman, and wished him a 
good voyage over the seas to his own sunny 
clime. It was not cold which made him 
shiver so. 

The cheap, and, it must be added, nasty 
lodging-house in which he was now installed, 
was ~ kept by a Maltese, named Francisco 
Dibarri, was much frequented by foreign 
sailors, and was well known to the police. 
Many of Dibarri' s lodgers changed their 
quarters suddenly from his hospitable roof to 
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less free apartments in the Borough gaol. 
Many a time had the injured Francisco been 
threatened with the loss of his license ; but 
threatened men, we are told, live long, and 
so do threatened licenses. Francisco had 
plenty to say in self-defence. " A man comes 
and knocks at my door," he would plead. 
" He says, * take me in.' I say, * go away, I 
do not know you.' He replies, * you keep a 
public house of entertainment, if you do not 
admit me I will have the law of you.' I 
admit him. I respect the law. I have my 
bread to win. Next day comes the police, 
* You have here a robber, an assassiD, a what 
you will, we will take the law of you.' What 
is a man to do ? I send the man about his 
business — he prosecutes me. I admit him. 
The police seek quarrel against me, miserable 
that I am ! Is it that everyone has written 
on his forehead the wicked things he has 
done ? Is it that no bad subjects are admitted 
unawares in the grand hotels ? Tell, Sefior 
Henriquez — you who know the world — is this 
not hard upon an honest man ?" 

Sefior Henriquez admitted that it was very 
hard, and an impulse which he could not 
restrain, compelled him to lay his hand on his 
forehead. 

Francisco Dibarri did not make a bad thing 
of his lodging-house. What with buying up 
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seamen's wages at forty per cent, discount, 
and selling them necessaries at five times 
their value, he got on in the world, and could 
afford to pay a fine or two when accident 
threw him within the mesh of the law. Any- 
one who could pay in advance for a day's en- 
tertainment, or a night's lodging, was wel- 
come, and , no questions were asked. His 
guests, therefore, were more numerous than 
select, and Mr. Blisset found himself obliged 
to dine and breakfast in company with about 
a dozen unsavoury companions, and to share 
the bed of an Italian mate, a Dutch boats- 
wain (from Cura9oa),and a Maltese carpenter. 

He consoled himself at first with the re- 
flection that this was only for four days. He 
did not realise what a day, and worse than 
that, a night, would be to him. There were 
no curtains to his window, and that cold pale 
star shone on him always as he " stared aghast 
at sleep." 

In the early morning he went out, and 
bought a newspaper of the boys in the street. 
There was no danger in doing that, and the 
time came when instead of dreading the public 
disclosure of his crime, he almost longed to 
see it blazoned forth. There was something 
terrible in the thought that a calm, silent, 
relentless hand was being stretched out to 
grasp him. If he could only see his danger 
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it would be stripped of half its horrors. He 
was in no danger whatever. 

Still, with all this on his mind, he could 
not resist playing the gentleman. He must 
treat his fellow-lodgers, and brag about his 
grandeur in his own (?) country ; must make 
them feel that it was only a momentary 
consideration that placed him in their com- 
pany. They drank his brandy, and toasted 
his health, and hated him in their hearts, as 
men will always hate an interloper who gives 
himself airs. He did not mean to oflFend 
them. He thought that they were all very 
good friends together. He could not bear to 
be alone, and he drank the nauseous stuff, 
the gift of which ensured him their company, 
as though it were nectar. 

At last the day and the hour for the 
departure of the steamer arrived. He 
passed the gangway unchallenged, and dived 
down below, taking possession of the first 
empty berth. Presently the great wheels 
began their measured thud, thud, thud ! 
She was off ! He was safe 1 Not yet. She 
was only heaving short to her moorings. 

" Got a ticket, please, sir ?" demanded a 
steward, who had entered the cabin to set 
it in order. 

Sefior Henriquez nodded his head, which 
was bound up after the manner of fo- 
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reigners who make up their mind to be ill. 

" Gentleman in No. 6 got a ticket, sir ?" 
asked the steward of the purser, who was 
passing at the time. 

No ticket was entered in the agent's book 
for No 6, and so the purser entered the cabin. 

** Ticket, please, sir," said the purser. 

Sefior Henriquez nodded again. 

" Where are you for ?" asked the purser. 

Another nod. 

" No entiende English ?" asked the purser, 
exhausting his knowledge of Spanish in the 
question. 

'' No, sefior." 

" Then — you — must — get — a — ticket !" 
roared the purser. He was one of those who 
suppose that if one speaks very distinctly to 
a foreigner, he is bound to understand, if he 
be not deaf. 

Sefior Henriquez nodded again, and smiled. 

The purser could make nothing of him. 
He was decently dressed. He had luggage. 
It might be all right. Still he went and told 
the captain. 

The captain had a little more Spanish than 
the purser, but that was not sayiug much. 

" Onde va ustead ?" 

" Hasta Colon, sefior." 

" Then you must pay thirty pounds — 
treinta pounds, libras esterUnas — I mean." 
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" Tengo la plata in mi baul, sefior." 

" What does he say ?" asked the purser. 

" He says he's got the money in his box. 
Quartermaster I Have this gentleman's box 
brought here. Como se llama ustead ?" 

" Joaquin Henriquez, d su disposicion." 

" Bring Mr. Whackhim Henriquez' box 
and look sharp," said the captain. " You 
ought to have got your ticket ashore," he 
growled, "but I suppose you did not know any 
better. Now, here it is, make haste, please." 

The box was brought into the cabin. Sefior 
Henriquez unlocked it, and thrust his hand 
into one corner, as a careful packer will do 
when he knows where to find what he seeks. 
He thrust his hand violently into the other 
extremity. He flung out the contents right 
and left, and when he looked up, his face was 
livid. " Robbed — ^robbed I" he gasped, and 
big drops of perspiration rolled down his face 
as he spoke. 

"I thought as much," said the captain, 
drily. " Here, pitch these things in a shore- 
boat, and him after them I" 

" For God sake, do not send me ashore, 
captain 1" cried BHsset, forgetting his as- 
sumed character in his excitement. "As 
God is my judge, I had thirty pounds in 
that box when I packed it up 1 I have been 
robbed. I have friends in Colon who will 
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pay for me. I will work my passage. Give 
me a deck passage, captain, and I will work." 

** Holloa! a minute ago you couldn't speak 
English.'^ 

" Let me work my passage, captain. I have 
been robbed. I must go out, I — I have over- 
stayed my time. I shall be ruined if I do not 
go. Let me work my passage ?" 

" Thank you, I have men enough to work, 
and anyhow I don't suppose I should make 
much use of you," said the captain, looking 
at his white hands. 

"Don't judge me by my appearance," 
pleaded the fugitive. " The poorest seaman on 
board has not gone through as much as I 
have. I can work. There is nothing that an 
ordinary seaman can do, that I cannot ; and 
look here, captain," he added in a whisper, 
and trying to draw him aside. " I will give 
you five hundred pounds at Colon, if you 
will take me." 

"That settles it," said the captain. 
" You're up to no good, I can see, and out 
of my ship you go." 

" There is no boat. For pity sake, captain." 

" Oh yes, there is ; the agent has not gone 
ashore. He'll give you a passage. Send this 
man ashore, Mr. Roberts," said the captain, 
as he left the cabin, " and if he won't go quiet- 
ly, call a couple of hands and have him carried 
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into tlie agent's boat. All clear, Mr. Bingley ? 
Easy ahead, then." And so the steamer 
began her voyage to the Spanish Main. 

The captain's orders were implicitly 
obeyed. The would-be stowaway's ''things" 
were pitched into a shore boat, and he all but 
pitched after them. He had lost his first 
chance of escape, but even in losing this he 
gained heart. The ships were not watched. He 
might get away yet. He might receive some 
of the money which had been stolen in honest 
Mr. Dibarri's lodging-house; and if the 
worst came to the worst, he could work his 
passage out in some sailing vessel. 

" Do you know that I could give you in 
charge of the police for what you tried to 
do ?" asked the agent, as they approached 
the landing stage. 

" I can prove I had the money, and dare 
you ;" replied Blisset, fiercely. " Give me in 
charge, and take the consequences." 

The agent never intended to do anything 
of the kind, and Mr. Blisset and his effects 
were landed without further ado. 

He went up at once to the lodging-house 
and told honest Francisco that he had just 
missed the steamer. He also recounted his 
loss. The Maltese was indignant at first, 
and then pathetic. The Sefior had better take 
care how he accused honest folk. It was im- 
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possible that the money could have been taken 
in his house. He called the blessed Virgin 
and all the saints to witness that he was a 
persecuted man, " It must have been those 
miserables of boatmen, who robbed you of 
your sovereigns — if indeed — " an expressive 
shrug filled up the sentence. 

" I had the money in my trunk this morn- 
ing at breakfast time, Dibarri," rephed Blis- 
set, " that lean swear to. And you remem- 
ber that your countryman, the carpenter, 
preten — I mean was ill, and kept his bed. 
He was alone in the room for more than an 
hour with my trunk." 

" He is an honest man. The blessed Virgin 
knows it." 

" Exactly. Well, as he is so honest, perhaps 
he will help me to recover my money. I had 
thirty pounds ; if he can get me back twenty 
or even fifteen, I will thank him, and ask no 
questions. Otherwise, I shall place the mat- 
ter in the hands of the police." 

Dibarri protested that it was utterly useless 
speaking to the respectable carpenter on the 
subject. Nevertheless, they had a conference 
together on board the ship to which the 
latter belonged. 

" Oh, bah !" exclaimed the carpenter, 
when Blisset's ofier was made known to him. 
'' Have no fear of the police, Father Dibarri. 
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A man who will give fifteen pounds for thirty 
will not go to the police. Have courage. 
Besides, does not this ship sail at daylight ? 
Take care of these five pounds for me, dear 
old one, till I come back ; and trouble your- 
self no more." 

Honest Francisco took care of the money, 
and returned to his house prepared to state 
that his countryman was not to be found. 
He was spared this fib, because Sefior Hen- 
riquez had gone out. The heat and din of 
the place had become intolerable. He sought 
the great landing stage, there to breathe the 
fresh night air, and try and collect his 
thoughts for the morrow. As he passed the 
dock gates, he saw some men busy fastening 
something to the wall; but what did that 
matter to him ? 

The great landing-stage was quite de- 
serted. He sat down on a mooring-post and 
thought. It was the first dark and starless 
night since that night. The star was not 
shining, and now he had no fear to be alone. 
Yes, he was safe, so far. If the steamers were 
not watched, certainly the sailing ships 
would not be. He could give the outfit he 
had bought for leave to work his passage in 
one which was to start in two days. The 
danger he had escaped almost made him bold 
ogaiu, only those parting words of Lord 
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Hilton came back to his recollection, and 
seemed ominous of evil. " I will not raise a 
hand against you, but if you escape the just 
punishment for your crimes, I shall think 
there is no such thing as Providence watch- 
ing over us." 

"Let him think so; : him," Blisset 

muttered with a curse. " I'll baffle the best 
of them yet — Providence or no Providence." 

On his way back to the lodging-house, he 
passed again the place where the men had 
been busy with the wall. What prompted 
him to look up ? I know not. He looked 
up and saw a fresh posted placard headed : 

Murder. £300 Reward. 
And immediately under these ominous words, 
his own name in thick black characters like a 
row of gallows, 

Abel Blisset. 
There wa3 something else, dim and unintel- 
Kgible, amongst the small print which fol- 
lowed. As he stood there sick and dizzy, 
the clouds parted and the stars came out, 
that pale, blue star amongst them. It shone 
full on the placard, and then he saw what 
that " something " was. It was a photograph 
of himself, taken from that in which he stood 
over Amelia Aylwarde's chair. 

There was nothing for him now but a swift 
and sudden flight, and he turned and fled. 

VOL. III. G 



CHAPTER VI. 

JACK PLAYS THE FOX. 

" Look here, Mr. Champion," said Jack 
Hill to the lawyer one night, as the pair left 
Lord Hilton's house in Park Lane together, 
" he asked me to be his secretary not long 
ago, and I declined because it did not quite 
suit me then. Can't I do anything for him 
now. I should be so glad to be of use." 

"My dear Mr. Hill," replied Champion, 
taking his arm, " as you are a friend of the 
family, I don't mind telling you that it would 
require a much wiser head than your's can 
possibly be, to be of use to him in the way 
you seem to propose. I have known many a 
muddle in my tinjie in the affairs of men 
of fashion, but nothing to equal poor Lord 
Hilton's. You see he consulted every one, 
and gave his full confidence to no one. He 
took hints from this person and that person, 
and tried to work them out under the advice 
of some one else who did not know the object 
for which they were given, and made mis- 
chief out of them. First I was his adviser, 
then Captain Lilly, then I again, then that 
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poor wretcli Burridger, then Mr. Blisset, 
then his sister. The result is, an entangle- 
ment that I cannot make head or tail of." 

" I think he is a little bit afraid of yon," 
said Jack ; "he almost told me so the other 
day." 

" One ought never to be afraid of one's 
doctor or one's lawyer. One ought to tell 
them the whole truth, and if one has not con- 
fidence in this or that man, one can easily 
change him for another. If it were not for 
our old friendship, I would wash my hands 
of him and his affairs altogether. You are a 
literary man, Mr. Hill ; what would you think 
of some pubUsher who sent some of your 
works to an ignoramus to be revised and 
altered, and when it was half spoiled, called 
you in to make it readable again ?" 

" That he was a blockhead ; as some of 
them are," said Jack. " Lord ! what is the 
good of talking about what one should do ? I 
suppose you've never been hard up, Mr. 
Champion, or you would know that fellows 
never will tell the whole truth. Why, there 
was Frank Clay, who was up with me at 
Oxford, as good a fellow as ever stepped, 
wouldn't have told a lie to save his life ; but 
when his father, who was rolling in wealth, 
came down to pay his debts and said, * what's 
the figure, Frank ?' the young one, who owed 
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two thousand, and might have had a cheque 
then and there without another word, says 
* twelve hundred,' like an ass. Old Clay gets 
ruined in some City smash, and poor Frank's 
living is sequestered for the balance of his 
college debts. It's always so. Why, when I 
was in trouble not long ago, I did not even 
tell Polly." 

" Your intended ?" 

" No, my laundress." 

Champion thought Jack was chaffing him, 
but a second look into his honest face showed 
that he was serious. 

" But to return to Lord Hilton," said our 
good-for-nothing, after they had walked on a 
little way in silence. " He is not afraid of 
me; he tells me all sorts of things." 

" What sort ?" 

**0h, about his younger days; and he 
don't spare himself either." 

" Does he speak of the present condition 
of his affairs ?" 

" Not much ; he said that you and Mrs. 
Eagleton would settle them." 

" Just Uke him." 

" But I could lead him up to talk of them, 
if it could do any good. I know I could, 
Mr. Champion. If he were my own father," 
Jack continued in a lower and sadder voice, 
" he could not be kinder or more open to me." 
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Champion mused for awhile, and then re- 
plied, " Well, Mr. Hill, I will take you at 
your word. He will not want a secretary for a 
long while. Still, there are some things for 
you to do. I will write down a few points 
on which we require information, and if you 
can get satisfactory answers to these, you 
will do a real service." 

" I will do my best. I ain't clever and all 
that, like a lawyer, in pumping ; but I will 
do my best." 

" I am sure you will." 

" Is there anything else ?" 

" Hum — m. Have you ever heard him 
speak of one Jabez Standring ?" 

Jack started. 

" No, never, why ?" 

"Have you had any dealings with that 
person yourself?" asked Champion, on whom 
Jack's start was not lost. 

" He was my trustee." 

" Indeed ! You know him then ?" 

" I never saw him but once, and that was 
when he gave up his trust." 

" Was that before you knew Lord Hilton ?" 

" Yes." 

" Then I need hardly ask you if he has 
ever spoken to you about his lordship's affairs. 
He happens to be his largest and for many 
years his most extortionate creditor. I have 
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lately discovered that he has acquired by 
consignment most of his lordship's mortgages 
and bond debts, though they stand ostensibly 
in other names. Professionally, I cannot 
meet Mr. Jabez Standring ; but some friend 
of Lord Hilton's must see him on his behalf." 

"Hang the fellow I why don't Mrs. Eagle- 
ton pay him off and have done with him ?" 
said Jack. 

" So she would if she could ; but he makes 
his fiffceen and thirty per cent., and does not 
want to be paid. There is an old grudge 
between him and our poor friend, and I sus- 
pect that he finds pleasure in oppressing 
him." 

" Then let me go and chuck his money at 
his head." 

" That, I am afraid, would hardly do," said 
the lawyer smihng ; ** but you shall go and 
do something else when the time comes, if 
you have no objection." 

" Not I. I owe him a turn. Confound 
him !" 

" You are not satisfied with his manage- 
ment of your own affairs then ?" 

" Hardlv." 

" Well, I won't ask any more questions," 
said Champion, shying, as one of his position 
in the profession always will shy from giving 
the idea that he was trying to pick up a case. 
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" Shall I meet you at dinner at our friend 
Clair's on Thursday ?" 

" No ; but I'm going in the evening if 
Lord Hilton does not want me." 

'* Then we can have another chat on his 
affairs if we walk home together, I always 
walk home from parties — it clears one's head, 
don't you think so ? I am afraid we diverge 
here. Your way is down the Strand, I sup- 
pose ?" 

Yes, I live in Clement's Inn." 
And I in Carlton Gardens, where I shall 
always be happy to see you ; good-night." 

** I had half a mind to ask him what to do 
about poor dear httle Con," mused Jack, as 
he strode along the short cut through Lei- 
cester Square ; " but Bloxam is as good a 
lawyer, and knows all about her. Better 
consult him. I'll gq down on Sunday if all 
is well." 

I believe it is not unfrequent with persons 
afflicted like Lord Hilton, that their memory, 
as to events immediately preceding their 
seizure, becomes dull ; and that on the other 
hand, the occurrences of days long passed 
come before their minds with extraordinary 
vividness. It was thus, I know, with the Earl. 
He seemed to have forgotten the existence 
of such a person as Abel Blisset. He said 
nothing about Hilton Castle. His cousin, 
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Mrs. Eagleton, had paid his debts, as we 
know many years ago, when Mary and 
Amelia were children. He confounded the 
present liquidation with that, and was par- 
ticular in stating what persons he wished to 
be paid in full and at once. He called Jack 
by his name, in speaking of his own early 
days ; but it was evident for some time that 
he mistook him for some one else. He would 
talk to him of his wife and his children, ask 
him if he remembered persons he had never 
known, and scenes he had never visited. He 
would often speak of Julia, poor dear Julia, 
most tenderly ; and then he would call her 
false and base, and burst out weeping like a 
child. 

Jack had a hard task to lead him to the 
" points " on which Mr. Champion required 
information. He did succeed at last, and 
the lawyer had every reason to be satisfied 
with the result. 

By this time. Jack's anxiety about his little 
Con had become intolerable. What had he 
done, that she should leave off writing to 
him ? Why were his letters returned ? Like 
a wise man, he resolved to apply to the foun- 
tain head for the reason why, and ran across 
again to Dieppe. To his utter amazement, he 
learned that Mademoiselle had left the 'pen- 
sioriy it was a fortnight. Madame, her 
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mamma, had taken her to see the Paris 
Exposition. Madame had expressed herself 
perfectly content with her daughter's pro- 
gress, and the manner in which she had been 
taken care of. Yet affcer two days, this lady 
had permitted herself to write a letter such 
as she (Madame Duquesne) was not accus- 
tomed to receive. Mademoiselle would cer- 
tainly not return to the pension. 

Did Madame know where they were in 
Paris ? Madame did not know ; and the ex- 
pression of her eyebrows went further still — 
she did not care. 

Away went Jack to Lady Placemore, and 
learned from her the insults which Mrs. Con- 
way had heaped on the good old French 
gentlewoman. The promised visit to the 
Exhibition was evidently a snare to get Con- 
stance quietly away, and where she was now, 
she knew not. She had got a friend to write 
a few lines to her (her own arm being still 
helpless) at the address where Mrs. Conway 
had oraered her bill, and such of her effects 
as remained behind — ^her choseSj as she ele- 
gantly rendered it in her Clapham French — 
to be sent, though little Con had promised 
to write every other day. 

This was some little consolation to Jack. 
Vexation with him was not the cause of 
her silence. Her letters were intercepted. 
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That was clear. What had become of her ? 
What was she suflfering ? Will you think 
lightly of his manhood, when I say that he 
fairly broke down under these fears for his 
loved one, and that the big tears rolled down 
his face, as he repeated the useless question, 
" What shall I do— oh ! what shall I do ?" 
The good-for-nothing was a man in the fullest 
and heartiest sense of the word, and if he 
had only had men to deal with in this trouble, 
they would have found it out to their cost. 

Lady Placemore tried to comfort him. 
Mrs. Conway had disapproved their engage- 
ment, she pointed out, and what was more 
natural than that she should take steps to 
prevent their corresponding ? He need not 
have any fear for Constance. She would, of 
course, feel deeply the deprivation, but her 
mother would be all the kinder to her on that 
account. 

" You do not know her mother. Lady 
Placemore," said Jack, sadly. 

" She appears to be a weak and violent 
woman, by her conduct to Madame Du- 
quesne ; but surely she could not be unkind 
to Con, except in this one respect, and in 
that, no doubt she thinks she is acting for 
the best." 

" Has Con ever led you to suppose that 
her mother loved her ?" 
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" She has never given me an idea to the 
contrary." 

" She is an angel I" The poor fellow, you 
see, is in love. He would have gone on 
singing her praises by the hour, had not Lady 
Placemore changed the conversation to a sub- 
ject of more immediate importance to herself. 
Had anything been heard of her husband ? 

" Nothing," replied Jack. " And look 
here ! I faithfully kept our compact. No one 
but Lord Hilton and his daughters know the 
real cause of his leaving the Castle so sud- 
denly. Why he should have bolted as 
he did, is a puzzle to me, as Lord Hilton 
gave me his word that the thing should not 
be made public, and I know he kept his pro- 
mise. Pray understand that, blackguard as 
he is — I beg your pardon — he cannot re- 
proach you." 

" If he be captured, he will be hanged, 
will he not ?" asked the ex- matron, with a 
shudder. 

" Very probably. But as he had five clear 
days' start of the detectives, and nothing has 
been heard of him for nearly a month, I am 
afraid there is small chance of catching him. 
He is not the sort of man to be easily caught. 
He seems to have known that the thing would 
come out days before the police got the clue." 

" I pray God he may escape, Mr. Hill." 
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" Of course you do ; only you must excuse 
my saying that it will be an awful shame if 
he does. Never was a worse murder." 

" He might have provoked him, Mr. Hill,'* 
she pleaded. " Blows might have passed, 
and he is very hot-tempered, though his de- 
meanour is so cold. Be sure that he bitterly 
repents it now." 

" A man who deUberately goes out armed 
with — but it's no use arguing such a question 
with you, my dear lady. Please let it drop. 
Will you give me that address in Paris ? I 
shall go to-night.'' 

" You will discover nothing there." 

"Never mind, I'll go." 

And go he did. The address was that of 
a forwarding agent, who knew nothing of 
any Mrs. Conway. A commissionaire had 
retired the luggage sent from Dieppe. A 
letter directed to Mrs. Conway was in the 
office unclaimed. Could he tell Mr. Hill 
where to find that commissionaire ? Certainly. 
He had the man's receipt. There was his 
name, and official number. The commis- 
sionaire being found, pocketed Jack's Napo- 
leon, and professed himself ready to serve 
him to the death. Was Mrs. Conway in Paris ? 
No. She had departed. Did he know 
whence? Perfectly. She had gone to 
Vienna. Was there a young lady with her ? 
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Not at all. She was alone. What had be- 
come of the young lady's trunks ? Ah I who 
could say ? He had seen no young lady. It 
was at the railway station that he had had 
the honour of encountering Madame, a 
charming lady, on her arrival at Paris ; but 
she was quite alone. Did Monsieur doubt 
his word ? Let him then go to the hotel 
where Madame had descended — the Hotel 
Bristol — and demand if it were not truth. 

Jack felt that there was no use in rushing 
after Mrs. Conway to Vienna. She would not 
help him. There was no use in hunting for 
Constance between Paris and Dieppe. He 
must go home — but give up the search ? No ! 
Constance was being unfairly treated, kept a 
prisoner perhaps somewhere, and he was 
powerless. " Oh ! if there were only some 
man to thrash it out of,'* muttered Jack, be- 
tween his clenched teeth. " Never mind. As 
the grand old cardinal says in the play, * The 
lion's skin is too short, we must eke it out 
with the fox's.' " 

It was in his new capacity, as that saga- 
cious little animal, that he thought of con- 
sulting Mr. Bloxam. He had some vague 
ideas of habeas corpus^ and that Mrs. Conway 
might be lodged in the Queen's Bench under 
that mighty writ, and kept on bread and water 
till she should disclose her daughter's where- 
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abouts ; or, better still, produce her before 
my Lords the Queen's Justices, to say for 
herself whether she liked being kept away 
from her faithful Jack. These notions, 
Martin Bloxam, whom he consulted seriously 
on the subject, laughed out of his head. 

" Why, you stupid fellow," said the jolly 
lawyer, "what right have you, what legal 
right have you, I mean, to interfere. Be- 
sides, they're both abroad. Out of the juris- 
diction. No, no, don't you go thinking about 
law. Law won't help you." 

" More shame for it." 

" Oh, of course I Blame the law. You 
want the Lord Chief Justice to order the 
Emperor of Austria to make Mrs. Conway 
give you her daughter. Suppose the Emperor 
of Austria were to order the Lord Chief 
Justice to make you give up your sister, if 
you had one, to some Jack Hill in Vienna — 
what would you think ? Fellows like you 
never think that other nations are just as 
sensitive of their rights, as we are of ours. 
And then you blame the law ! I've no patience 
with you newspaper wiseacres. Some one 
whom you prejudge as a rascal gets off be- 
cause there is no evidence against him. The 
law is defective. Some one with a good case 
makes a mess of it and fails. The law in 
fault again ! The law, my dear boy, is a 
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macliine which works in a stated way, for 
stated ends, and the motive power which sets 
it in action is evidence. If you don't get up 
steam in a locomotive, it won't start. If you 
turn the lever the wrong way, it goes back- 
wards instead of forwards. If you don't 
turn it at all, it stops still. Do you blame 
a steam-engine because, under unskilful hand- 
ling, it does not do its work ? Not a bit of 
it I You send the engineer to the right- 
about, and get a better man. But the law 
you expect to work alone, and when blun- 
derers mismanage the machinery, you abuse 
the machine." 

" Serve it right ! It's a cumbrous, un- 
wieldy brute of a machine." 

" In some respects perhaps it is," Bloxam 
admitted, " but why ? Because you are 
always tinkering at it. Welding in a bit 
here, taking out a bit there. Altering 
this, and amending that, without consider- 
ing how you affect the whole." 

" You are against all improvements then, 
you old Tory?" 

" Not I. I only say if you want new sort 
of work, make new sort of machines to do 
it. Don't spoil the old one with your tin- 
kering. What does your cotton-spinner do 
when some new process comes out ? Does 
he overtax his ordinary machinery ? He 
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knows better. He employs the right people, 
and pays the right price. Orders new plant. 
Puts up with the old till it is ready, and then 
goes ahead. That's just what we will not do 
with the Law. We won't employ the right 
people, or pay the right price. We call in a 
lot of amateur tinkers, who make two holes 
for every one they profess to mend, and we 
call that Legislation." 

These were long speeches for Martin 
Bloxam, and they caused him to get very- 
red in the face. " I hate the Law as a prac- 
tice," he concluded, wiping his brows, " but 
I love it as a science, and I won't hear it 
abused." 

" I don't see what all this has to do with 
what I asked you," said Jack, a little nettled ; 
for what is there more provoking than for 
a friend to whom you go with a distinct 
grievance, to launch out into a discussion 
upon abstract principles ? 

" Not much, I own," replied Martin 
Bloxam, with one of his good-humoured 
laughs. " You put me on one of my hob- 
bies, and I ran away with you. / can't help 
you, and you know I would if I could. Be 
patient, or do as she told you — Find her 
father J ^ 

" Find the Wandering Jew, and bring him 
home in the Flying Dutchman 1" exclaimed 
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Jack. " How the deuce am I to find her 
father ? K I had ten thousand a-year, I'd 
buy a steam yacht, and hunt him; but I 
haven't, I'm tied down to my work for both 
our sakes. I've no time or means to find him." 

" Then have patience. Hang it, man ! 
can't you trust the girl ?" 

" It isn't that, Mr. Bloxam. She's being 
badly treated. She's under some restraint, 
or she would have written to your Alice, or 
to Lady Placemore, or Mary Aylwarde. My 
poor, poor little Con I It's villainous — it's 
brutal !" 

Outspoken Ahce was of the same opinion. 
It was very refreshing to Jack, finding one 
who would take a second to his first in a 
duet of indignation. She did more. She 
helped him on with his fox's skin, which 
hitherto had hung but loosely on his shoul- 
ders. Could he not get some mutual friend to 
make an arrangement with Mrs. Conway ? 
He might promise for himself and Constance 
that they would hold no communication 
whatever until she came of age, and on the 
strength of this, she might be allowed to 
write to Alice or to Mary, and so Jack would 
hear of her, and she of him. 

There is a lady, I hear, in America, who 
wanted to be made a Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary in the place of long-sufiering Mr. 

VOL, 111. H 
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Adams, and as every woman is born a 
diplomatist, I really don't see wliy she 
should not have her will a little later, when 
persons sit in Parliament and are doctors 
and lawyers. How pleasant it would be to 
see her Excellency sweeping along at balls 
and State ceremonies, followed by half a 
dozen charming attachees in tarletan and 
chignons ! What chance would wretched 
male Secretaries of State for Foreign Affairs 
have against such odds, unless indeed they 
were mean enough to put their wives and 
daughters forward to fight their battles? 
Fellows like Beckwith rave against women 
as the cause of man's trouble. They don't 
remember that fi:om the time when we run 
to mamma to kiss the place and make it 
well, to the last hour of all, there are few of 
us whose best consoler — aye, whose best 
counsellor, too — ^has been a woman. "A 
woman's instincts are generally right," says 
Dr. Johnson, " her reasoning invariably 
wr6ng." Never mind her reasoning. Take 
her instincts, and thank God for them. 
How this may be when the lady above men- 
tioned is accredited to the Court of St. 
James' ; when Dr. Mary Walker lectures to 
a school of chemical students in pantelettes ; 
and Jane Smith, Q.C., leads for the plaintiff 
in the Court of Common Pleas — I do not 
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know. I speak only of things as they are. 

Certainly Jack Hill had good cause to 
thank Alice for her hint. It was thoroughly 
womanly, practical, and — ^it must be added, 
unprincipled; only coming from a woman 
it did not seem so. That is the great ad- 
vantage " persons" have. They can tell you 
to do things, which you would kick a man 
for suggesting. If a man had said to Jack, 
" promise you will hold no communication 
with your lady love, and then correspond 
with her through your friends," Jack would 
possibly have kicked him. Men cannot put 
these sort of things properly. Jack was 
overjoyed with Alixje's suggestion, and lost 
no time in putting it into force. 

In pursuance of his scheme, of course he 
went to another woman, to Mrs. Clair, 
wound her up to the proper point of indigna- 
tion, and then proposed that she should 
speak for him to Spencer Willerton, who 
should speak to his wife, who should interest 
herself with Mrs. Conway, 

" He (Spencer Willerton) owes me a turn 
for the mess I got his precious son out of," 
said Jack. " He told me so." 

" Then why not go te him direct ?" asked 
Mrs. Clair. 

" Oh, hang it ! I daren't. The idea of my 
bothering a man like that with a love affaif I ' 

H 2 
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You can, dear Mrs. Clair. He'd rather like 
it from you." 

And certain it was that the great states- 
man loved to unbend with pleasant women, 
and with none more so than Mrs. Clair. It 
is nice to be told that you have an honest 
influence over those of whom your country is 
proud — nicer yet to feel that it is true. Mrs. 
Clair was flattered, and as Willerton had 
spoken to her kindly of Jack, whom he had 
met lately at her house, she promised she 
would do her best — and she did it. 

One word more about female diplomacy, 
and I have done. To get on, you must 
always have a man to act on a woman, and 
that woman to act again on a man, and so 
on, hke the consecutive plates of copper and 
zinc in a galvanic battery. Bring two of the 
same sort together, and you get nothing but 
an useless fiz. In the present instance, Alice 
Bloxam acted on Jack Hill, Jack on Mrs. 
Clair, she on Spencer Willerton, he on his wife, 
and then two positive poles came together, 
and the electric current was broken. Mrs. 
Willerton had to act on Mrs. Conway. This 
was the weak point of the scheme, and here 
it broke down. 

" My husband," wrote the former lady to 
her * dearest Matilda,' " who differs entirely 
with me in his view of Mr. Hill's character. 
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has requested me to use my influence with 
you on his behalf. It would seem that the 
young man pretends to think that Constance 
is subjected to improper restraint, and is not 
happy. He will give his word of honour 
(whatever that may be worth) not to visit, 
or write to her, if she is permitted to corres- 
pond with her friends. I tell you this, simply 
to satisfy my husband. If I had supposed 
that dear Constance would be unhappy 
where she is placed, I certainly should not 
have recommended you to place her there ; 
and as for restraint — a young girl who carries 
on a clandestine correspondence with a per- 
son of whom her parent disapproves, and 
receives his visits contrary to orders, can 
hardly complain of constraint which prevents 
her from repeating such unbecoming conduct. 
Mr. Hill is a constant visitor at my brother's 
house, and, no doubt, keeps up his acquain- 
tance with those Bloxams who acted so 
scandalously. As I should never permit any 
one to dictate to me how I should treat a 
child, I will say no more. I only hope 
you will decide correctly, and that, before 
doing so, you will reflect whether you have not 
gone a little too far to recede. We expect to 
have a very gay season, and, should you like 
to visit London, your room will be at your 
disposal during the whole, or any part of 
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June. I need not say how welcome you will 
be, but, I fear, I cannot extend my invitation 
to Constance." 

A gay London season, balls, operas, botani- 
cal fetes, and the eclat of friendship with the 
fashionable Mrs. Willerton, in the one scale, 
and the daughter, whom she feared breaking 
her heart, in a bleak Breton convent, famous 
for the subjugation of refractory demoiselles, 
in the other — I need not say in which direc- 
tion the beam tilted. Mrs. Conway came to 

London as she had gone to Paris — alone. 
« « « « 

Lord Hilton, led on discreetly by Jack, to 
talk of his ajQFairs, became more and more 
clear ; one very good symptom of recovery 
being, that he was anxious to set himself 
right as to matters on which he supposed, 
and truly, that he had spoken at random. 

** Martin Bloxam has been here, Jack, 
hasn't he ?" 

" Yes, and he always asks most kindly for 
you whenever I see him." 

" Was it last week, or the week before 
that he came ?" 

"Oh, much farther back than that, he hasn't 
been in London since you first came up." 

" It is not kind of him not to call again. 
Not like Martin," mused the Earl. " I had 
not half finished what I wanted to say to him." 
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" You did not see him. You were too ill 
to see any one, mucli less to talk to them." 
Jack replied. 

For some moments the Earl remained 
silent, thinking. 

"He wrote to me before I was ill. I 
remember now," he said at last. " That was 
it. You are quite right. Jack, I did not see 
him. He wrote, and I answered him, but I 
don't remember what I said. Where is that 
black iron box in which I keep my private 
papers, Jack ? I hope no one has been med- 
dling with that." 

" Well, Mr. Champion did open it, at Mrs. 
Eagleton's request, in the hopes of finding 
what he wanted ; but as it only contained 
letters, it was locked again. It is in your 
dressing-room." 

" Would you mind bringing it here ?" 

" Why don't you say, ' Cut along and fetch 
it, Jack,' " said the good-for-nothing, who 
spite of his own troubles, was always cheery 
with the sick man. 

It must be confessed that there was method 
in Lord Hilton's muddlement. To look at 
the contents of that iron box, its packets of 
letters tied up with red tape and docketed, 
its piles of copy answers all carefully dated, 
you would have thought him the most exact 
of men. But it was only muddle in mas- 
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querade. Martin Bloxam's letter was found 
after a long searcli, tied up with a bundle of 
paid bills, dated 1857, and the copy of the 
answer had strayed into the ill-fated Bur- 
ridger's famous report. An expression of 
pain passed over the Earl's face as he read 
that answer. 

" I ought not to have written to him like 
this. Jack,'* he said. " Poor old Martin ! he 
meant kindly. Let me read his letter again. 
He writes to me about my wife, my first wife. 
Jack," Lord Hilton continued, after he had re- 
perused it. "I have been thinking much 
about her lately." 

" Was her name Julia ?" 

" Who told you ?" 

"You spoke a good deal of some Juha 
when you were — ^when you were ill." 

" What did I say. Jack ? Tell me directly 
what I said." 

" Now, really, I shall have the doctor down 
on me if you excite yourself hke that. I'd 
no business to give you those letters." 

" Jack, I insist upon knowing." 

" You said nothing with any sense in it, 
my lord. You merely repeated her name, 
sometimes as though she had been very dear 
to you, and at others as though you were 
angry with what she had done. That's all." 

" On your honour ?" 
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" On my honour." 

" I should much like to see Martin Bloxam, 
Jack," said the invalid sinking back on his 
pillows. 

" And Tm sure he would be delighted to 
see you. Shall I write and tell him to come ?" 

" I wish you would. How good you are, 
Jack. Oh 1 if Mary had only been a boy hke 
you." 

" There would have been one right down ' 
good girl less in the world," said Jack, in his 
hearty way. " I wouldn't give Mary for a 
truck full of boys, if I were you." 

" If I had a son. Jack, he would inherit 
the Chapel Hilton estate, and provide for his 
sisters when I am gone. I shall not outhve 
Mrs. Eagleton, Jack." 

" I hope there are many happy years in 
store for you both, my lord." 

" Ah ! it is very easy to say so ; but she is 
eighty-two, and I am — I shall never leave 
this room." 

"How you can lay there and tell such 
wicked stories, when you know you're going 
out in a Bath chair the day after to-morrow." 

" Your father is dead, Jack ?" asked the 
Earl after a long pause. 

" Long ago." 

" And your mother, too ?" 

" She died when I was four months old." 
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" I am sorry — very sorry for them. How 
fond they would have been of you ?" 

" It's no use talking of what would have 
been," said Jack with a sigh. "I've no 
parents — ^you no son. It's a bad job for both 
of us. Let us thank God for what we have, 
and make the best of it.. Now I'll send Mary 
up to you, and go and write to Bloxam." 



CHAPTER VIL 

THE SUPERCARGO OP THE "WINDSOR CASTLE." 

It is time now to tell how the murder came 
out. 

Jack was obUged to be more communica- 
tive with Scotland Yard than Van Wyan and 
other pumping acquaintances. But still, 
faithful to his promise to Lady Placemore, 
(given at a time when BUsset was to him no 
more than an escaped forger and a would-be 
bigamist) he kept her name out of the case. 
A ladv who took an interest in Lord Hilton's 
family had, he said, recognised in a portrait 
of Mr. Blisset a person named Yates, who 
had been transported, She had made this 
known to his lordship through him (Jack), 
hence Blisset' s sudden departure from Hilton 
Castle. 

The Inspector pricked up his ears at the 
name of Yates, but continued to press Jack 
for the lady's name. 

" She'll have to come forward sooner or 
later," he said. 

" Well, then, let it be later," replied Jack, 
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who could be obstinate when he liked. 

"What has become of that portrait?" 
asked the Inspector. 

" It's at my chambers, you can send for it 
whenever you like." 

The Inspector sent for the photograph, 
and for one of the photographers whose 
names were on the back of the card, who im- 
mediately identified the gentleman who stood 
over Lady Amelia Aylwarde's chair as Yates 
the convict, whose escape from Bermuda had 
nearly lost him his situation. " And Lord ! 
sir," continued Mr. Burnaby, " what a thing 
chance is ! Before I went into the force I 
used to dabble a bit in this sort of thing ; and 
when I got my pension I set up in business 
with a brother-in-law of mine at Warwick, to 
take gentlemen's houses and grounds, and 
that. I remember well when the job from 
Castle Hilton came in, and, if you'll believe 
me, I was going to do it, only I cut my hand 
badly on the very morning I was to start, 
and so my partner he went instead. If I had 
a-gone I should have recognised that fellow 
directly. Well, my partner was obliged to 
knock off work on account of the bad weather, 
and when we could begin again, I went as 
first arranged. I was there the very day he 
bolted." 

" You did not see him then ?" 
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" No, sir." 

" Do you think he could have seen you ?" 

"It's likely he did. I and Sam Price — 
Sergeant Price of the A. Division, you know, 
sir — who had been and was staying with me 
for a bit of a change; we was about the 
grounds all the afternoon." 

The Inspector pricked up his ears again at 
the mention of Sergeant Price. 

The evidence of the poor cripple, corrobo- 
rated as it was by the finding of the machette 
under the spot where he said he had seen it 
dropped into the Thames, audits subsequent 
recognition as his master's property by Abel 
Blisset's servant, made 3, strong prima facie 
case. But the strongest cases, supported by 
circumstantial evidence, sometimes break 
down, when no motive can be shown for the 
crime. Scotland Yard was puzzled. Why 
on earth should the rich Mr. Blisset commit 
a murder for the sake of fifty pounds ? Jack 
and Mr. Burnaby together cleared up the mys- 
tery. Scotland Yard had the motive now, the 
motive for the murder, and the motive for 
the flight. It only wanted one thing more, 
the body of Abel Blisset, and a warrant to 
take him was issued before the day was done. 

This took place on the Saturday following 
that memorable Tuesday when Jack Hill ar- 
rived from Dieppe, and went to Hilton Castle. 
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On the previous Thursday, Mr. Blisset had 
an appointment in London which he did not 
attend, and as there were some papers of im- 
.portance for him to sign, a clerk was sent 
down to the Castle with them. From Jack 
Hill, as the temporary representative of the 
Earl, this young gentleman merely learned 
that Mr. Blisset was not there ; but having 
been offered luncheon in the housekeeper's 
room, he — ^being a sharp young gentleman 
and curious — learned more; and when he 
returned to London, made the most of his 
news. Next to being a famous person your- 
self, it is good to have exclusive information 
about famous persons. The clerk was quite 
an authority in the City for the next two 
days. The shares of the Ecuadorian Irriga- 
tion and Agricultural Company (Limited) 
went down to par, at one fell swoop, and on 
Saturday morning were quoted at seven dis- 
count. Other undertakings with which Mr. 
Blisset was connected suffered in a lesser 
degree, and it was only when Mrs. Eagleton's 
broker came forward, and bought five thou- 
sand pounds' worth of the mistrusted stock 
on her account, and the missing man's 
bankers stated that they had funds in hand 
to pay a hundred shillings in the pound on 
all his known liabilities, that people began to 
ask themselves why they had been frightened. 
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Those who, eight-and-forty hours ago, had 
it " on the very best authority" that he had 
fled to Spain with every shilling he could 
raise, now declared that it was a rascally 
shame to spread such reports about a solvent 
man. He had been jilted by that girl, and 
was naturally sore about it. He would be 
back in a day or two. There were wise people 
who shook their heads at these excuses. 
That a man should feel a little sore in having 
an engagement, about which so much had 
been said, broken off, was natural enough ; 
but that his soreness should show itself in 
borrowing a horse under a false pretence, and 
riding away no one knew where, was strange. 

When the portals of the Mansion House 
Police Court were placarded on the following 
Monday with the reward we know of, those 
head-shakers were armed with those provok- 
ing words, " I told you so.^^ The City was 
amazed ; but its first surprise over, it did not 
much care. Abel Blisset had committed a 
murder, not an act of bankruptcy. 

When his evil star shone on the fac-similes 
of those placards at Liverpool, he realised 
the new danger in an instant. The agent of 
the steamboat company would remember the 
pretended foreigner who had pleaded so hard 
for a passage. The boatman who had taken 
his trunk back to Signer Dibarri's lodging- 
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house, would know where to find him. For 
anything that he could tell, the poUce might 
be there at that very moment waiting for 
him. His worldly wealth now consisted of 
four shiUings, and he had to place half Eng- 
land between him and the pursuit which had 
broken out so hot against him. There was 
nothing for it but swift and sudden flight. 
Whither ? Like a hunted animal, he doubled 
on his pursuers. There was no place Kke 
London to hide in, and from London he 
might yet take ship for the West. 

He was not flying jfrom an unreal danger 
now. All happened as he expected. The 
steam-boat company's agent communicated 
with the pohce. Dibarri's house was searched ; 
a watch was placed on every vessel about to 
sail, and the telegraph carried far and wide 
the warning that Abel BUsset was attempting 
to escape in disguise as a foreigner. The 
horse having stolen away, the best of patent 
locks was fastened securely on the stable- 
door. The country police were active and 
vigilant to a fault. They arrested a Greek 
merchant from Manchester on his way to 
visit his family at Southport. They detained 
a Queen's messenger at Dover, because he had 
been heard to speak French to a fellow 
traveller of that nation. Best of all, they 
laid hands on a foreign detective sent down 
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express from Scotland Yard to look after 

Sefior Henriquez. Every man of them had 

three hundred pounds and a reputation to 

gain, and they let no chance slip. In the 

meantime a ragged tramp, with haggard 

sunken cheeks, and a rough grey beard, who, 

as the days passed on, lost all resemblance to 

the photograph of Abel Blisset, begged his 

way through Welsh villages, till he reached 

Brecon. Thence he turned eastward and 

made for the great seething Babylon, where 

one is too busy to trouble himself as to who 

is his neighbour, and where a ragged tramp 

more or less makes no difference ; only once 

diverging from the main road, to visit Chert- 

sey, where he got leave to look over the 

Parish Register of births, deaths and marriages. 
« « « « 

"The gentleman from Lord Hilton if you 
please, sir," said Mr. Jabez Standring's 
chief clerk, as he opened the door of his 
master's sanctum to Jack one morning, about 
a fortnight after the latter's conversation 
with St. John Champion. 

If Jabez Standring was surprised at seeing 
Jack announced in such a capacity, he did 
not show it. He motioned him to take a seat, 
and put on his massive gold spectacles as 
though about to settle some disputed account, 
but his hand trembled a little. 

VOL. III. I 
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" I did not expect to see you, Mr. Hill," 
he said. 

" I dare say not, sir," replied Jack curtly. 
" You are a man of business, Mr. Standring, 
and I am going to try and be one on this 
occasion. It will therefore be as well not to 
waste words. When you are ready to hear, 
I am ready to begin." 

" Pray proceed. As I am entirely ignorant 
of the motive of this interview, I am afraid 
I cannot help you to the point," said the 
merchant. 

" You are a creditor of Lord Hilton's to a 
heavy amount." 

*' Do you put this as a statement, or a 
question, Mr. Hill? 

" As a statement which does not admit of 
the slightest doubt," Jack replied. 

" Indeed ! I thought I detected something 
in your tone which made it sound like a 
question. You have come to tell me that 
his lordship is my creditor. Well ? If, as you 
say, there be no doubt of that — what then ?" 

'' That it is his desire to cease being so at 
the earUest possible moment. In pursuance 
of this desire, I have to hand you these 
notices ; three of which refer to the Hinchin- 
ton. Grey's End, and Fosbroke mortgages, 
and the other two to Lewis' and Mowbray's 
bonds. If you will do me the favour to look 
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at them, you will see that his lordship gives 
you the six months' notice required in the 
deeds, in the first three cases, and that he 
calls on you to give up the bonds to be can- 
celled — of course on payment." 

**And how long, may I ask, Mr. Hill," 
said Jabez Standring, tossing the papers 
aside, contemptuously, *' have you been a 
server of these things ?" 

'*I began the business," replied Jack, 
cooly, " about half-an-hour ago, and I have 
just retired from practice." 

" You are incHned to be facetious." 

" My reply had the advantage over your 
question, sir, of being to the point. I did not 
come here to answer impertinent questions." 

" I have received your notices (for what 
they are worth). May we say that this con- 
versation is concluded ?" 

" Not quite yet. Having thus shown you 
that Lord Hilton's advisers are perfectly 
aware of the relation in which you stand 
towards him, and that the story about infants 
incapable of renewing notices, or giving 
receipts, will no longer be suffered to prevail ; 
I have a proposition to make." 

The scar on Jabez Standring's cheek began 
to blaze and throb. "Be confident and 
round with him," was Champion's last instruc- 
tion, and Jack — mindful of his discomfiture 

T 2 
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when last he sat in that ofl&ce — ^had all his 
-wits about him. 

'* Have a care, Mr. Hill, you are insinuating 
things which you will find difl&cult to prove," 
said Standring, with suppressed anger. 

" I insinuate nothing," Jack replied, firmly. 
" I state deliberately that you have profited 
by those mortgages and those bonds, unfairly. 
That you have sheltered yourself behind 
persons who have long ceased to have an 
interest in them. If you think yourself 
aggrieved by what I say, call in your clerk. 
I will repeat it in his presence, in as plain 
English as I can speak. You may then bring 
an action against me for defamation of 
character, and see what I can prove." 

Jabez Standring bit his pale lips. 

" You have learned your lesson well, sir, 
but you are a little hasty," he said. " You 
tell me you are employed by Lord Hilton. 
How am I to know if that be true ? How 
am I to know that you are not some attor- 
ney's hanger-on, sent here to gain admissions 
from me, or to twist my words to your master's 
advantage ? As you have not scrupled to 
throw doubt on my veracity, you will excuse 
me if I decline to pursue this subject until 
I am satisfied as to your credentials." 

" Oh, certainly. My credentials are eleven 
thousand three hundred pounds in Bank of 
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England notes which I am prepared to hand 
you on certain conditions," said Jack. 

" I will not be played with, Mr. Hill," 
cried Standring angrily. " If you come here 
on a dry matter of business, I refer you to my 
lawyers. If your object be to effect an amica- 
ble arrangement — as far as such can be made 
between Lord Hilton and myself — you must 
be fair and frank with me. I desire to know 
how you came to be employed in this affair, 
and unless you inform me I will hear no 
more." 

The old merchant's usual cold, dry manner 
changed as he thus spoke. He suddenly 
became petulant and anxious. 

" I am employed simply because Lord Hil- 
ton pleases to employ me." 

" You are his secretary, then, his drudge, 
his paid servant," cried Standring, becoming 
more and more excited. 

" Nothing of the sort. You are not going 
to make me angry this time, sir," Jack re- 
plied. " His lordship is my friend, and for 
friendship's sake I have undertaken this very 
disagreeable task." 

"You have risen in the world to become 
friends with such great men ?" sneered the 
merchant. 

" I have told you already, Mr. Standring, 
that I am not here to answer impertinent 
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questions on my own affairs. You are the 
last man in the world I should ever trouble, 
or permit to trouble me, about them. Please 
to leave them alone. Will you hear the pro- 
position I have to make, or will you not?" 

" I will hear it; but on the understanding 
that I admit no claim on Lord Hilton, or he 
on me." 

" Be it so. My proposition is this. I will 
pay off this day and hour those three mort- 
gages with six months' interest at five per 
cent, on the capital sums, on condition that 
you give up the bonds without requiring the 
stipulated notice." 

" And why should I do that ?" 

"Because Lord Hilton's life is unfortu- 
nately not worth six months' notice ; because 
if he were to die, you would barely recover 
your principal on the mortgages, and not a 
shilling on the bonds ; because this offer is 
made to relieve him of anxiety and will not 
be repeated ; because, in a word, it is your 
interest to do so." 

" This is all you have to say ?" 

" It is." 

" Then go back to your friend^^ said 
Standring, speaking calmly at first, but be- 
coming livid with suppressed emotion, as he 
continued. " Go back to your friend and tell 
him this. Oh, it is well that it should come 
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from you, his chosen messenger ! Tell him 
to remember the day he stood there, and 
struck me this blow (he laid his finger on the 
scar as he spoke). To remember the words, 
worse than any blow which accompanied it — 
words which have no more faded from my 
memory than this seam has from my face. 
Tell him to remember what I told him then, 
that it was in my power to make him rue that 
outrage to the last hour of his life, and he 
should rue it. He has rued it. Tell him that 
of all the vexations which have fallen on him 
through life in which I have not had a hand. 
I have wounded his vanity, thwarted his am- 
bition, crippled his fortune. And all this is 
nothing in comparison with another punish- 
ment I have inflicted on him. Tell him he 
will go to his grave without knowing what 
this is, but let him be sure it is a heavy one. 
I — ^but I am wrong. I would do nothing, 
poor crushed worm that I am ! I was and 
am the humble instrument of his chastise- 
ment for the most wicked, godless theory 
that the devil ever put into the heart of man. 
Tell him this — you — John Hill, word for 
word. As to his trumpery oflTer, I despise 
and reject it. I will have every shilling the 
law can give me while he lives, and I will 
disgrace him when ho dies. Do you hear me ?" 
" I do," said Jack, with indignation, '* and 
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to repeat your own words, I hear the most 
wicked godless theory that the devil ever put 
into the heart of man, which is, that whilst 
carrying out his own personal revenge, he is 
doing God's work. For shame, sir ! For 
shame ! Who made yoli^ His instrument ?" 

" I have heard that cant before, young 
man. It is one of the commonest and rudest 
of the weapons of unbelief. This is no time 
or place to discuss such questions, and it 
would be waste of breath to discuss it with 
one like you. You have your answer. I am 
very glad to have given it — most glad to have 
given it to you. When Lord Hilton knows 
from your lips what I have done, and what I 
mean to do, I am satisfied." So saying he 
rang the bell, and Jack found himself in the 
street, thinking less of the failure of his 
mission, than the extraordinary exhibition of 
vindictiveness of which he had been a witness. 

Jabez Standring returned at dusk to the 
house with no home in it, thoroughly satis- 
fied that he had done his duty as a christian. 
He even smiled a grim smile now and then, 
as he thought over what he had said to Hill. 
" The finger of God is here," he mused, '* or 
that man would not have been sent to me." 

The iron gates which led into his garden 
were kept locked, and he had a private key. 
It was his custom to let himself in and out 
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of his house without calling the servants. 
As he unlocked the outer gates, a figure came 
stealthily forward from an angle in the wall, 
entered as he entered, and closed the gates 
behind him. 

" A few words with you, Mr. Standring," 
he said, in a hoarse whisper. 

The speaker was not of the class with 
which the lonely merchant was accustomed 
to hold converse. A tall, haggard, ragged 
man, who could not speak that short sen- 
tence without bringing on a cough which 
seemed to tear him. 

Jabez Standring's *first thought was rob- 
bery, and he raised his stick. He was a hale 
old man, and not without personal courage. 

" Don't be afraid," said the other, " I 
mean you no harm. Put down your stick, 
and take me somewhere where we can speak 
in private." 

" Leave the premises, fellow ! I do not 
know you," Jabez replied, without lowering 
his guard. 

" Come to the hall-door lamp and say so 
again. Now ?" 

The man retreated before him until they 
stood together under the light, and then 
Jabez Standring repeated his words : " I do 
not know you." 

" A month ago I should have been glad to 
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hear you say so," replied the man. " Now, 
it matters httle. I am Abel Blisset." 

" And you have the audacity to come here, 
when one word from me would bring the 
police on you?" 

" Say the word, if you like. I am weary 
of the life I am leading. Life ! there's not 
much life left in me now. They are welcome 
to it, if you wiU not serve me." 

" What do you want ?" 

" Some decent clothes, a few pounds, and 
a passage to Spain or South America in one 
of your ships, and in your employment, so as 
to avoid suspicion." 

" You dare to think I will be a party to the 
escape of a murderer?" 

" Why not ? What harm have I done you ? 
You do not want the reward." 

" No. I will do my duty to society with- 
out that." 

" Do it, then. I knew you were a hard 
man, Mr. Standring, and I was a fool to think 
I had any chance with you. I should have 
gone to Mr. Hill. I was hanging about your 
ofl&ce all day, and saw him come out. I was 
within an ace of speaking to him, only there 
were too many people about. Or, better still, 
I should have written to Lord Hilton. I know 
now that he did not want me to be taken." 

He spoke as one who had lost all 
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hope, and yet Jabez Standring felt uneasy. 

"I have received much kindness from him," 
Bhsset continued, " and repaid him badly 
for it. I should like to do him a good turn 
before I — ^before I die. I can do him a very 
good turn, as you know." 

" I know nothing that you can do for Lord 
HQton." 

" I can give him a pleasant surprise. 
Pleasant surprises are good for sick men. 
Their thoughts sometimes do them more 
harm than their diseases. Do you remember 
your old oflBce-keeper Bedingfield ? I was with 
him when he died ; he had something on his 
mind, and I believe it hastened his end." 

" I will give you some clothes," said Stand- 
ring. " You — you look ill." 

" 111 ! I'm dying. If you had not known 
what it was to have a dry rag on you for two 
months — had slept under haystacks and in 
empty sheds, as I have, you would be ill. I 
have walked over half England bare foot, 
without a penny except what 1 could beg. I 
dared not steal. I was at Chertsey about ten 
days ago, and saw old Mrs. Crawford's niece ; 
she did not know me, of course, but when I 
mentioned your name, and — " 

Jabez Standring turned deadly pale, and 
his hand trembled so that he could scarcely 
open the door. " Come in," he interrupted. 
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in a hoarse low voice. " I will speak to you," 
and they passed in together. 

It was near midnight when the door was 
again opened, and a man went out with a 
bundle in his hand, a man dressed in sober 
black, such as the old merchant usually wore, 
a man with money in his pocket, who made 
his way down to the river side. At first it 
seemed as though he were going over Water- 
loo Bridge, but he turned back with a shudder, 
as soon as the glitter of the water met his 
eye. The night was unusually bright, and 
the stars were shining. He turned back, 
dropped his bundle in the deserted street, 
and hurried on towards Bermondsey. 

The next morning Mr. Jabez Standring 
had a consultation with his head-clerk re- 
specting a consignment that was going out 
to a firm at Pernambuco. 

" This is an unusually heavy indent, Mr. 
Man," said the old merchant, '"' and we have 
had no account sales of the last yet." 

" Hardly time, sir." 

" I don't know — I don't know. It is well 
to be on the safe side. There have been a 
good many failures lately. I shall send some 
one out there as supercargo. Do you know 
anyone whom I could send ? He must speak 
Spanish." 
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" No, sir; but I will inquire." 
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" Never mind. 1 shall see some parties to- 
day who can, I dare say, assist me. I will 
arrange it myself. You will be good enough to 
let the captain know that he will have a pas- 
senger. By the by, what ship is in orders r" 

" The * Windsor Castle,' sir. Sails on Tues- 
day." 

" Good. Let the captain know he will 
have a passenger, so that he may provide for 
his board." 

" The governor is getting nervous," said 
Mr. Man, to his second in command of the 
outer office. He's going to send out a super-, 
cargo with De Castro's goods. Just as 
though there were any risk with them !" 

'* He ought to take you into partnership, 
Mr. Man," said the second. " He's getting 
old and shaky." 

"I've noticed that too," replied Man. 
" He's not the man he was by a good deal, 
since that fellow Blisset left. It's my opinion 
you and I will have to look out for new si- 
tuations before long. He's breaking up. Did 
you notice how confused he was all yesterday 
afternoon ?" 

" Not particularly." 

" That's because you had not much to do 
with him. He gave me a lot of bills to present 
that wasn't due ; and bounced at me like any- 
thing when I told him so. He's going — there's 
no doubt of that." 



CHAPTER VIIL 

MORE CONSPIRACT. 

When Spencer Wilier ton returned to Lon- 
don, he had seriously to face a disagreeable 
question which his wife had been pressing of 
late. ** What was to be done with Fred ?" 

" Happily, being an only child, he has no 
necessity to work for a living," said the pru- 
dent mother, " only it is dangerous for a 
young man to be without a pursuit. Surely, 
my dear, with so many government appoint- 
ments in your gift, you could do something 
for him ?'' 

" What would be the use of my giving him 
an appointment, when he could not pass the 
examination ?" 

" I thought they only examined common 
clerks, and that sort of people," said Mrs. 
Willerton. " They did not examine you, did 
they ?" 

"Well, not in the way we are speaking 
of," said the statesman, smiling at the simple 
question. " Fred can scarcely expect to begin 
life as an Under Secretary of State. He must 
work his way as his father did before him." 
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" I'm sure, dear, he is willing to work. It 
was a dreadful blow to him not going into 
the army. You were too severe — you were 
indeed." 

" What will he do?" Willerton asked. He 
had heard enough on former occasions about 
his supposed over severity. 

"I think he would like to go to the Bar. 
It is a gentlemanly profession, you know. 
Lord Simkinson's second son was made a 
barrister last year." 

" And a good many better men with him," 
said Willerton. *' I have no objection to 
Fred's being ' called.' I do not want him to 
slave at any profession. I merely want him 
not to grow up an ignoramus and an idler. 
I shall see Clair to-night, and will speak to 
him about it." 

Master Fred had been to a call party in 
the Temple, and came to the conclusion that 
going to the Bar was awfully jolly. He was 
entered of the Honourable Society of the 
Middle Temple, with Clair Q.C as his spon- 
sor, and became the pupil of a busy pleader, 
recommended by him. 

"And look here, Willerton," said that 
practical gentleman. " You've let him feel the 
curb too much, and that's why he has 
knocked over the traces. Pay his debts. Give 
him a hberaJ allowance. Put him up at a good 
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club. Give him a position to maintain — he's 
not a boy now — and depend upon it, he will 
do better." 

The advice was good ; but it came too late. 
Fred Willerton felt at a disadvantage with 
the better sort of young fellows in his class 
of life, and he would not work to place him- 
self on their level. He would have done very 
well in the days when it was considered 
rather the thing for a man of fashion to be a 
fool. The company he met in the Middle 
Temple Hall did not suit him. His fellow 
pupils with Mr. Case were not so favourably 
impressed as he intended they should be by 
his swaggering in at twelve o'clock, and 
going out at two ; by his professed intimacy 
with fighting men, and his scoffs at intellec- 
tual employment. He fell back into a set of 
sucking barristers, very like the set of suck- 
ing ensigns who had been " spun" with him 
last year, and was never so happy as when 
playing the king in low company. 

The reader has not forgotten the conver- 
sation between the late Mr. Burridger and 
his partner respecting the part which this 
young gentleman might be induced to take 
in finding the principal defendant in the ac- 
tion Blair against Conway and wife. It was 
no other than Master Fred who drove up to 
the Buckingham Street office in a Hansom cab 
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the morning that Blisset found his chek-mek. 
But the information then given was not 
satisfactory. It did, indeed, enable Mr. 
Isaacs to make an afl&davit that he was in- 
formed and believed Mr. Conway was resid- 
ing abroad, that he was in communication 
with his wife, and that a writ served on her 
would come to his knowledge ;" only the 
judge, to which this was produced in support 
of an application for " substituted service," 
knew something of Mr. Isaacs, and the ac- 
curacy of his information and the facility of 
his belief, and would have none of it. Ifc was 
perhaps hard on Mr. Isaacs, for this time he 
was not misinformed, and did verily believe 
what he swore to. 

A husband, you see, has not only to pay 
for his wife's dresses, but also sometimes for 
her tongue ; and nothing could be done in 
favour of the injured Anne Blair until George 
Conway who had done her no harm, could be 
found to defend the action, and pay the piper. 

The late Mr. Burridger was quite right in 
his estimate of what " young swells who were 
hard up" would do. Fred Willerton found 
nothing ungentlemanly in pumping his mother 
about her friend, and spying into that friend's 
letters ; and when he discovered that she 
received her income through a certain bank 
with which her husband was, as a matter of 
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course, also in communication ; he posted oflf 
in hot haste to tell Mr. Burridger the news, 
and to claim his reward — the renewal of Mr. 
Barnet's bill. He had his reward ; but as 
before observed, Mr. Isaacs and his client 
reaped little benefit by his information. The 
payment of his debts, prior to his entrance 
as a law student, freed him from the extor- 
tionate Barnet, and he saw nothing of Mr. 
Isaacs for some time. Fair as was his allow- 
ance, and small his necessary expenses, Fate 
brought him back to stamped paper and the 
tribes of Israel. One of those successful 
spectacles, called " grand mills," was on the 
tapis between the Birmingham Slodger — 
the unconquered hero of a dozen prize fights 
— and Mat Tyler's unknown. It was repre- 
sented to Fred Willerton that there was no 
better way to enter the elite of the sporting 
world, and to make himself known as a lead- 
ing Corinthian, than to become one of the 
Unknown's backers; and it was intimated 
under a vow of secrecy that this champion was 
to be no other than Tim the Black, a bruiser 
of note with a head about the colour and 
hardness of a cannon ball, and equally sup- 
plied with brains. Fred attended the meet- 
ings at various sporting public-houses where 
the stakes were made up, had his health 
drunk (at his own expense) and was flattered 
and petted to his heart's desire. The odds 
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were five to four on the Slodger, and Fred 
was told it was a " good thing" to back the 
Black, as the former was reported not to take 
kindly to his training. Fred made a heavy 
(for him) book on the Black, and stood to win 
half a year's income on his expected triumph. 
The affair was like all others of a similar 
kind got up in these degenerate days. The 
men never intended to hurt each other. 
Their fiiends, the publicans, made a good 
thing out of the meetings at their houses 
for depositing stakes, shared together the 
profits of the special train they chartered to 
take " Corinthians" to the fight and back at 
three guineas a-head ; and when the Black 
went down in the third round without a blow, 
put their tongues in their cheeks and went 
home. Poor Fred had not even the satisfac- 
tion of witnessing the discomfiture of his 
champion. When he entered the station 
where the special train was waiting, his three 
guinea ticket was demanded by two gentlemen 
with battered noses, one of whom snatched 
it firom him and made away with it, and the 
other hustled him into a crowd where he lost 
his watch. The train started before he could 
extricate himself, and he had to learn the 
result from the newspapers. He lost his 
stake and his bets, and found his way back 
to Mr. Isaacs, the second payment of his 
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debts by his father having given heart to the 
tribes of Israel. A man who does such a thing 
once may not do it twice ; but one who is 
weak enough to do it twice is very likely to 
do it a third time, da capo. 

Mr. Isaacs was very friendly with the 
young spendthrift. He did not resent the 
former failure. *^ You must make it up for 
me," he said, *'you can if you like, you 
know. Make things easy for me, and I'll 
make them easy for you." He invited him 
to his house where his daughters, handsome 
spirited girls, as most Jewesses are — made 
themselves most agreeable ; and their father 
promised him all his briefs as soon as he 
should be called to the Bar. 

" You shut up, mother," said the dutiful 
son, in reply to Mrs. Willerton's entreaties 
that he would be more regular at Mr. Case's 
lectures. " What do you know about it ? 
That sort of thing's all bosh. I ain't going 
to sap. I can get on without that. Go about 
and see the world. That's the way to get 
on at the Common Law Bar. Why, if I were 
called now, there's a man who'd give me art 
least three hundred a-year in sporting cases 
and that, which always get into the news- 
papers. Old Case is a dry old ass." 

" You said that, my dear, of your military 
tutor, and yet — " 

" Oh I if you're going to throw that in 
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my teeth, I'll cut. It was all your fault, 
mater. If you'd stuck up for me properly 
to the governor, he'd not have taken my 
name off the hst." 

" Fred ! Fred I if you only knew how I 
begged — how I prayed — " 

" It is all the same to me what you did," 
he interrupted, sulkily. " You didn't do any 
good. I'm going to the Bar to please you, 
but I'll go my own way." 

** You will stay at home to-night, Fred ? 
We have a dinner party." 

" That I shan't. I'm engaged." 

"Where?" 

" Never you mind. I hate dinner parties." 

" But, Fred, you are looking quite ill. I 
implore you to be more steady !" pleaded the 
poor, fond mother. 

" That's just like you, mater. You want 
me to stop here with a lot of stupid old 
fogies, but you kick up a row when I go out 
and amuse myself." 

" I shall tell your father how you are going 
on, Fred." 

" No, you won't. You know you won't, 
mater. Here, give me a kiss, and cheer up. 
I'm not a chicken. 1 know what I'm about. 
There ! Now I must go to the Temple." 

"Why, it's past three o'clock!" said 
his mother, pacified for the moment by 
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his kiss, as many sucli mothers will be. 
" All right ; we don't dine till five." 
" Must you dine there to-day ?" 
" I shall lose my term if I don't, that's all." 
Mr. Fred Willerton had lost his term al- 
ready. He did not go to the Temple, but to 
Blackwall, where there was some secret cock- 
fighting at a low pubHc-house, after dark. 

He won his money (for a wonder) on the 
cock-fight, and otherwise profited by his 
visit. Having adjourned with some of his 
" Corinthian" brethren to a more respectable 
hostelry, there to play the Grand Signer with 
his winnings, he was requested by the waiter 
to make a httle less noise, as there was a 
gentleman ill upstairs. He replied that the 
gentleman upstairs might go to a place, to 
reach which a descent is required, and con- 
tinued the hilarity of the evening, which was 
of the " Champagne Charlie " and '^ Jolly 
Dogs" order, till the host appeared in person 
to expostulate. The gentleman was very ill 
indeed. Who the — ^not the ace — ^was the 
gentleman ? He was a very quiet gentleman. 
He had come to fit out a ship. He had a deal 
to do with ships, and his name was Conway. 
Not George Conway? screamed the half- 
tipsy Fred. The landlord believed that to 
be his name, leastwise, his letters were ad- 
dressed, G. Conway, Esq. Had he a yacht ? 
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Well, lie talked sometimes about her, but she 
wasn't in the river. He was fitting out a 
merchant Ship for foreign parts. He had 
been a good deal about in foreign parts, had 
the sick gentleman upstairs. 

Mr. Frederick Willerton was in a state in 
which conclusions are rapidly arrived at. 
He felt sure he had found his man, and 
ordered more champagne on the strength of 
the discovery. When he sought Mr. Isaacs' 
ofl&ce next day, he was not quite so sure of 
his success. Conway was not an uncommon 
name, and from a land of liberty, many 
Georges are allowed to go to foreign parts, 
and even own a yacht. But when some days 
afterwards, he learned that the writ of 
summons in the action Blair v. Conway 
had actually been served on the sick gentle- 
man at Blackwall, and that he had accepted 
such service, he reahsed what a very clever 
person he was; and this fact was brought 
even clearer to his mind, when Mr. Isaacs 
discounted his promissory note at three 
months, for a hundred pounds, at only 
thirty per cent, discount. 

He went home, and found tribulation in 
the parental mansion. Mrs. Conway had re- 
ceived a copy of the writ, and nothing could 
persuade her that she was not to be carried 
to prison immediately, and made to wash 
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linen on bread and water. The shock was 
all the more dreadful, because after the lapse 
of so many months, she had forgotten all 
about that wretched bracelet, and the re- 
vengeful Blair. She was to make an 
appearance in the Court of Queen's Bench, 
otherwise judgment. Would she be hanged ? 
She went out of one fit of hysterics into 
another, and kept the whole house in a tur- 
moil. Oh ! what should she do, what should 
she do ? Conway was in England. He 
might be in London. (The curt notification 
that the writ had been served on him did not, 
of course, say where.) He was capable of 
coming and killing her. Oh ! would they 
protect her against him ? Would they send 
for a policeman, and tell him not to let any- 
one come near the house ? It was all that 
horrid Mr. Hill. He had sworn he would 
find her husband. He had found him, and 
told those dreadful men. Oh, what should 
she do — what should she do ? 

Mrs. WiUerton was also 'of opinion that 
her bete noir had something to do with the 
scandal — for so it appeared to her — and on 
communicating her suspicions to Master 
Fred, the little black sheep put his tongue 
in his cheek, and said he should not wonder 
if he had. 

The fiendish conduct of Anne Blair was 
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recounted to Spencer Willerton by his wife 
after dinner — Mrs. Conway being confined 
to her room with a bad headache. He took, 
what the lady termed, a " man's view " of 
it, said that Anne had a perfect right to clear 
her character, and to claim damages for the 
false accusation her mistress had brought 
against her. " I'm not at all sorry for Mrs. 
Conway," he said, " she should have made 
the girl full reparation at the time, as I told 
you. She had better see Champion, or some 
other respectable attorney, and try to manage 
the matter now as best she can." 

** But do you think there is any fear of her 
husband molesting her ?" asked Mrs. Willer- 
ton. " If I thought that it was possible he 
should come after her here, I should really 
be obliged to ask her to go to an hotel." 

" Then, my dear, I sincerely wish he may 
come," replied her husband, with a grim smile. 

** This is not a subject for jesting, Willer- 
ton — a reprobate like that to enter my house I" 

" I do not think you need be under any 
apprehension, my dear. After having kept 
away from his wife for more than ten years, 
it is not likely that he will trouble her now. 
He will probably leave her to undo what she 
has done." 

" Like a man !" exclaimed Mrs. Willerton, 
with bitterness. 
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" And a sensible man, too, my dear. What 
can he do except pay the costs and the 
damages? I hope he will stop them out 
of her allowance, though." 

" How can you be so unfeeling !" 

Spencer Willerton helped himself to a glass 
of claret, and changed the subject. It was 
no use arguing against dearest Matilda. 
Presently a smile came over his face, and 
he would not tell his wife what it was that 
pleased him. 

Mr. Champion gave small hopes of an 
arrangement. He knew Mr. Isaacs' pro- 
fessional character. " He will drive the case 
to the very last for his costs," said he. " If 
you could get at the girl, you might perhaps 
settle it with her ; but he'll take care you 
shall not. I'll do what is necessary, and 
keep it out of court if I can." 

A night or two after Spencer Willerton' s 
conversation with his wife about George 
Conway, the statesman met Mrs. Clair, not 
entirely by accident, at the house of a lead- 
ing member of his party. 

" I did not know you went to balls, Mr. 
Willerton," she said, making room for him 
on the lounge beside her. "Pray, let me 
get you a partner for the next gallop ! We 
all know you can talk and — " 

" Should therefore, surely, spare me my 
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breath," he interrupted, gaily. " The very- 
idea of a gallop takes it away. Besides, the 
time when dancing used to be an excuse for 
conversation has long passed. Look at those 
people dancing the lancers. If they were all 
bound to compose an epitaph for their dearest 
fidends before supper time, they could not be 
more silent and gloomy. Have you ever 
been at Constantinople, Mrs. Clair? No. 
Then you have not seen the Dancing 
Dervishes. Their evolutions are solemn 
enough, but really they have something to 
learn from well-bred young ladies and gen- 
tlemen dancing the lancers." 

" If I had the least hope that you knew 
the figures, I would make you dance one with 
me to punish you for your cynicism." 

" I take you at your word. I will not have 
my accomphshments called in question. I 
beg emphatically to state that I do know the 
figures," he replied with mock earnestness. 

" Are you serious ?" 

" My dear Mrs. Clair, when am I otherwise ? 
I came here on purpose to talk with 
you." 

" Then we must not dance the lancers," 
said the lady, archly. 

** Agreed, if you will retract your unworthy 
insinuations, and give me two minutes con- 
versation." 
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" I admit that you dance like Vestris, and 
will give you twenty minutes, if Mrs. Willer- 
ton has no objection." 

" Have you seen much of Mr. Hill since 
the failure of our little conspiracy ?" asked 
the statesman. 

" Not so much as usual. He is very busy 
now. Why do you ask ?" 

*^I have heard something, lately, which 
might interest him. Have you known him 
long ?" 

" Why, we were playmates together ! I 
mean so far as a girl of twelve, and a boy of 
six can be playmates." 

" And his family, you are acquainted with 
them ?" 

" No. His father and mother died abroad. 
He has no relations that I ever heard of. As 
a child, he was brought up by his nurse at 
Southerton near papa's place, and he used to 
spend his holidays there later on." 

" But he was educated at Eton and Oxford. 
Surely he had some friends, some guardian 
to take care of him." 

" He had a guardian ; but he did little or 
nothing for him," replied Mrs. Clair. " The 
poor boy was thrown on the world very early. 
I think it is a great credit to him that he is 
half as good as he is." 

" If you had a daughter as old as Constance 
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Conway, Mrs. Clair, would you let him marry 
her ?" 

" If she loved him, I would sanction their 
engagement.'* 

" That settles it," said Willerton, and a 
smile, the twin brother of the one which came 
over his face that night as he sipped his claret 
at home, followed his words. " Do you know," 
he said, after a pause, " that I don't quite 
like Mrs. Conway ?" 

" tJngratefiil ! She sings your praises 
everywhere as a prince amongst men and 
hosts." 

'' I am civil to her, of course, as my wife's 
guest, but — Do you read the newspapers ?" 

" Not very regularly, I am afraid." 

" That is a pity. If you had read them 
this morning, you would have learned that I 
have a morose and revengeful spirit — ^that I 
am as quick to take offence as I am slow to 
acknowledge a service. This was because I 
gave a certain political renegade what I 
thought he deserved, in reply to his taunts 
against me of inconsistency in the House the 
other night." 

" What a shame !" 

" It's quite true I am revengeful. I want 
to be revenged on Mrs. Conway." 

" Now, do be serious." 

" Did she not thwart my conspiracy ?" 
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"Mine, if you please." 

"Well, your's. You want revenge. You 
are burning for it." 

"Indeed, I am not," replied Mrs. Clair, 
with that indescribable air in which a well- 
bred woman can suggest contempt without 
expressing it. "I am sorry for Jack's — for 
Mr. Hill sake — ^that we failed. That is all." 

" Then for Jack's sake — why not call him 
Jack — ^you would conspire again ?" 

" What is it that Hamlet says to the mur** 
derer in the play, Mr. Wilier ton ?" 

" Do you mean * Leave oflT those — ahem !' 
faces, and begin ?" 

" Exactly !" 

" Thank you for likening me to the mur- 
derer, Mrs. Clair. I think you must have 
been reading the newspapers, after all. Well, 
I will begin. George Conway is in England." 

" You don't say so I" exclaimed Mrs. Clair, 
with a sudden interest. " Where ?" 

" Ah ! that I cannot say. All I know is 
that he can be found," and then he told her 
of the great bracelet case, and the threatened 
trial, and concluded by suggesting that the 
news might possibly be brought to Jack's ears. 

" Why will you not tell him yourself," said 
Mrs. Clair. " He would take it so kindly, he 
would be so grateful. Do tell him yourself." 

" Good gracious ! no," exclaimed the states- 
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man, as mucli scared at the idea of telling 
Jack, as Jack had been of telling him on 
another occasion. " What would he think of 
me ? He'd make a character of me in a book, 
or something equally shocking. No, no, you 
tell him. T he attorney's name is Isaacs, and 
he lives in Buckingham Street — v^here that 
murder was committed, you know — and if 
your Jack has not the wit to get what he 
wants out of him, he does not deserve to win 
little Constance." 

"Suppose her father should refuse him, 
too," said Mrs. Clair, after having turned the 
matter over in her mind a little. 

" Then there is an end of the matter," re- 
plied Willerton rising. " But if Conway is 
the sort of man he is represented to be, I 
don't suppose he will care who his daughter 
marries. Perhaps he wiU like her to marry 
Jack, just to annoy his wife." 

" That is not like you. Jack says he has 
been misjudged, that he is not so bad as 
people say. At any rate, he may have 
changed for the better." 

^^ * It's never too late to mend,' a recondite 
proverb, which reminds me that I have not 
asked you to take an ice. Will you come 
down ?" said the statesman oflfering his arm. 

On the stairs they encountered a cloud of 
lace, in the midst of which was Mrs. Conway, 
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panting with the exertions of the last waltz. 

" It is abominable of you, dear Mrs. Clair," 
said the gushing lady, " to monopolise our 
great man. I saw you flirting in the second 
drawing-room. Shocking, shocking I How I 
should have liked to have been there and 
heard what you two clever people were say- 
ing ; I do so love to hear clever people talk." 

" Have your ears been tingling, Mrs. Con- 
way?" asked Willerton, with a malicious 
smile, which however was lost on the person 
he addressed. 

" No ; that is — I — oh ! do tell me, dear 
(this to Mrs. Clair) are they red ?" 

Mrs. Clair assured her that her fears were 
unfounded ; but she was not satisfied. " Oh, 
I must go and see," she said, appeaKng to 
her partner, " oh, do take me to the lady's 
room. It is so dreadful to have red ears." 
And oflf she went to the lady's room to in- 
spect the organs in question, and give them 
an extra touch with the powder-puff. 

" I don't think he weally meant to say 
your ears were wed," explained her partner, a 
blase msLU of the world, aged twenty, when 
she emerged. " Confounded piece of imper- 
tinence if he did, you know. It's a sort of 
joke, I believe. When a fellow talks of a fellow 
behind his back, fellows say his ears tingle. 
I never felt mine tingle. It's all nonsense. 
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Stands to weason, you know. Why should a 
fellow's ears tingle any more than his nose ?" 

Judging her as she appeared in a ball 
room, no one would take Mrs. Conway for the 
mother of a girl rising nineteen. She bore 
her years lightly, and " made up " uncom- 
monly well. A good dancer, and skilled in 
all the minor acts of attraction, she was much 
sought after as a partner, especially by very 
young nien. 

As she was begging her chaperone with 
all the pretty earnestness of a debutante to 
stay for "just one dance more ;" the day had 
already begun for workers in the London 
Docks, Out of which the good ship " Windsor 
Castle," bound for Pemambuco, was being 
warped. Down the river she floated slowly 
on the head of the ebb tide, till she came off 
Erith, where she was boarded by the super- 
cargo appointed by Jabez Standring. Then 
she spread her white wings, and had passed 
Deal before Jack received a note from Mrs. 
Clair, asking him to come and see her as 
soon as he could. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

CONVENT LIFE. 

About a league and a half from the town 
of St. Malo, standing back a little from the 
hard white glittering high road, surrounded 
by a glittering white wall, stood a huge 
white glittering chateau with so many red- 
tiled towers and pinnacles, that it seemed as 
though eveiy one of the upper rooms had a 
roof of its own, and was not upon terms 
with its neighbour. The land which lay 
between the outer wall and the house, and 
which might perhaps have once been a 
garden, was overgrown with rank weeds and 
briars, with here and there a gaunt ash or 
poplar, whose branches torn down by the 
winter storms, mouldered beside them where 
they fell. There was no path from the 
massive wooden gate which led into the high 
road, and indeed a glance at these showed 
that they could not have been opened for 
many a long day ; for the earth had accumu- 
lated above the lowest staves, and a huge 
bramble-bush which grew close on the inside, 
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thrust itself through the bars as though to 
escape the desolation within. 

Near the great gates was a postern, secured 
by a chain and padlock. At half-past five 
every morning, summer and winter, a hard- 
looking woman, in a Breton cap and blue 
petticoat, led an ass charged with large 
paniers up to this gate, and unlocked it with 
a key which hung by a steel chain round her 
neck, locked it again the instant she had 
passed outside, and went on slowly to the 
market at St. Malo. Three hours afterwards, 
she returned with her paniers full, and let 
herself in as silently and as quickly as she 
had come out. 

On Sundays and Saints' days, she marched 
down to the gate an hour before mid-day, and 
stood by it with her key in her hand, until a 
hired carriage drove up, and a priest alighted. 
It was not until he stood by the gate, that 
she opened it just wide enough for him to 
pass in. Then she handed a piece of money 
to the driver between the bars, having pre- 
viously locked the padlock, and marched back 
whence she came, followed by the priest. In 
the evening, the hired carriage came again, 
and the priest departed. You might have 
watched the grim white chateau from month's 
end to month's end, without seeing any other 
sign of life about it, until one day the priest 

L 2 
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arrived with two ladies, the elder of whom 
found some difficulty in picking her way over 
the fallen branches and rank herbage. This 
time the carriage waited, and the elder lady 
went back to St. Malo alone. 

This grim white chateau was the Convent 
of our Lady of the Bleeding Heart, of which 
Mademoiselle (called, ex officioy Madame) St. 
R6mi was the Lady Superior ; a convent, the 
like of which is becoming very rare, a sort 
of La Trappe, where women weary of the 
world, or whose families were weary of them, 
passed their lives in gloomy uselessness. It 
had seen better days, this grim white chateau. 
There was a time when noble demoiselles 
endowed it with their fortunes, and its re- 
venues supported the poor for miles round. 
The " days of July" changed all that. Of 
its once broad possessions, only the patch of 
worse than desert land on which it stood 
remained to it. One by one the recluses 
which those bad old times had driven to take 
refuge within its walls, died, and few came 
to fill their vacant living tombs. Ideas had 
got abroad, that one might do one's duty to 
one's God and neighbour better than becom- 
ing a Sister of the Bleeding Heart. Besides, 
difficulties began to present themselves 
against locking up young ladies in convents, 
which did not exist in the days when lettres 
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de cachet disposed of their offending brothers. 
The age had not got much better, I am 
afraid, only much more practical, one sign of 
which was that the Convent of our Lady of 
the Bleeding Heart abandoned its exclusive 
religious character, and admitted boarders 
who took, and were not expected to take, 
any vows. This change came per force, for 
otherwise it had not the wherewithal to sup- 
port the Lady Superior and the nine old gen- 
tlewomen who remained of the ancient regime. 
There are convents, and convents. One 
must take, I think, with a small allowance 
of salt, those glowing descriptions one some- 
times hears of the blissful repose and quiet 
happiness of convent life, and turn a whole 
salt-cellar full out on the reverse of the pic- 
ture with which Exeter Hall sometimes fa- 
vours us. In other hands, the grim white 
chfi-teau near St. Malo might have become a 
fair specimen of the former type of convent 
— plus the pinch of salt; under Madame St. 
Rami's charge it could not degenerate into 
anything approaching the latter. Dire ne- 
cessity had forced the change upon her, and 
had she been of a less emotionless character, 
she might, perhaps, have resented it on those 
whom she could never be brought to look 
upon as other than intruders. A few boarders 
she must take to make both ends meet, but 
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not one of the principles in which she had 
grown grey would she sacrifice to attract or 
retain them. There was plenty of room in 
the chateau, but no means in its treasury 
for two establishments, and as the nuns could 
not be expected to alter their mode of life for 
the sake of the boarders, the boarders had to 
adapt themselves to the ways of the nuns. 

I had better say at once that there is no 
romance in the history of Madame St. Remi. 
No shadows of blighted love, of early sorrow, 
of friends' ingratitude, of disappointed hopes, 
combine to form the gloom in which she lived 
and moved, and made all around her move 
and live. Within a week of his marriage, 
her father rode to Waterloo, where he fell, 
and her mother died in this very convent in 
giving her birth. Her nearest male kindred 
had to fly from France to escape the fate of 
JSTey. There was no one to care for the 
orphan but those who had closed her mother's 
eyes, and so the convent became her home — 
her world, and as years rolled on, her charge. 

The number of the boarders was limited to 
nine — the number of the nuns. They all 
rose at five, made their beds, and cleaned the 
rooms ; for, with the exception of the gaunt 
Breton woman, who bought the day's pro- 
visions and cooked them, there was no servant. 
From six to eight they all sat in dead silence, 
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doing nothing. This was called medita- 
tiouy and was supposed to be an exercise of 
great value. What could their dull useless 
lives give them to meditate upon ? They sat 
and stared at the blank white walls, with 
minds as blank. At eight, a cup of coflTee 
and a slice of bread were handed round by a 
nun or a boarder, in turns, and then work 
began. For upwards of a hundred years the 
convent had been famous for making a sort 
of fine towel, with a fringe and embroidery 
in colours at the ends. These were of one 
size, one material, one colour, one pattern. 
The nuns could have worked them blindfold : 
the monotony of the occupation pressed 
heavily on the boarders ; but no excuse, no 
variation, was permitted. So much sewing 
or embroidery — whether more or less — had 
to be gone through in the allotted time, and 
once a week the Breton woman took the 
result to the town for sale. At ten came 
breakfast, and then exercise^ for such as chose 
to take it, up and down the terrace at the 
back of the chateau — three and three, two 
boarders and a nun, or two nuns and a 
boarder. One might walk alone, but two 
together, no. At mid-day, meditation again 
for two hours, and work — the never-ending 
sewing and embroidery — till dinner, after 
which they might do as they pleased till six, 
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when two hours more meditation prepared 
them for bed, if not for sleep. There was no 
attempt at instruction or mutual improvement 
of any kind. The nuns had long ago sank 
into a sort of moral stupor, and such 
boarders as remained any time followed their 
example. No amusements were allowed ; no 
letters written or received ; no visitor, save 
the priest on Sundays was admitted; no one 
but the Breton woman left the chateau. 
Even that part of the weird patch, once a 
garden, from which a view of the road might 
be gained, was forbidden ground. 

Such was daily life in the Convent of our 
Lady of the Bleeding Heart. Such it had 
been when Madame St. Remi first drew 
breath within its gloomy walls, and such it 
was likely to remain until the last of the 
nuns passed to her account. 

And yet EvangeUne St. R^mi was not an 
unlovable woman. In her cold impressive 
way she was kind to those under her charge, 
and when a boarder rebelled — as sometimes 
happened — against the awful monotony of 
her life, or sickened under it, she evinced no 
other feeling than surprise. An angry word 
never escaped her lips. Rebellion she met 
by passive resistance, sickness she tended 
with rare devotion. The disobedient were 
quelled sooner or later — the sick died or 
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recovered, as God willed. The system alone 
was incapable of change. 

It would have soon come to an end, so far 
as boarders were concerned, had the first 
young ladies who passed under Madame 
St. Rami's care been ordinary specimens of 
their sex and class. Fortunately — or the 
contrary, if you please — they were not. 
The strict rule of the Convent, and its 
Superior's character for firmness in main- 
taining it, induced the priestly depositaries 
of several family secrets to recommend it as 
a place of temporary seclusion for daughters 
who had got beyond parental control ; and 
these left its walls so thoroughly subdued, so 
ready to make any atonement for the past, 
and promise for the future, as a condition of 
release, that the fame of Madame St. Remi's 
system spread, and she could easily have 
doubled the number of her charges had she 
cared to do so. 

She, poor simple woman, living so utterly 
out of the world and its scandals, knew 
nothing of this. Judging of the flesh outside 
by the little black ewes that fi'om time to 
time were drawn into her fold, she thanked 
the Fates which had separated her from so 
much evil; and having only the undutiful and 
the vicious to deal with, she not unnaturally 
came to the conclusion that all was vicious 
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and undutiful on the other side of the glitter- 
ing white wall. Had she even known the 
truth, I think she would have accepted the 
ungrateful tasks imposed upon her, as a 
duty ; but change her system to make that 
task less difficult or dangerous — No ! Not 
even though death or madness threatened. 

She was very near learning how her 
services were regarded by the world outside, 
from the elegantly dressed lady who had 
such difficulty in convoying her skirts over 
the brambles on her way from the wicket to 
the chateau. As usual with her, she was 
becoming very communicative as to her pri- 
vate affairs, when she was interrupted by the 
priest. 

" Is it not that Milady Willerton has 
written fully to Madame on this subject ?" he 
interrupted. 

Madame St. R^mi bowed assent. 

"It would seem, therefore, that nothing 
further need be said, and as they are waiting 
for us in the chapel — " 

" Oh, pray don't let me detain you. It 
was so kind of dearest Mrs. Willerton to 
write. So like her. I — I did not know what 
to say. I am so relieved." 

" Will Madame take leave of Mademoiselle, 
her daughter now. She is in the Refectory," 
asked the Lady Superior. 
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" Oh dear ! It will be such a scene. I sup- 
pose I must, and yet — Do you know, dear 
Madame St. Remi, I was obliged to tell her a 
dreadful untruth to get her away quietly from 
those wicked people at Dieppe. I said we 
were going to the Paris Exhibition only for 
a day or two ; and when we left, I told Con- 
stance that I had to come here first on a visit. 
She thinks we have only come on a visit, dear 
Madame St. Remi. I did it for the best, was 
it very wrong ?" 

" It is ,my rule to tell the plain truth, how- 
ever disagreeable it may be, Madame." 

" Oh, yes ; but you are so strongminded and 
clever. You are accustomed, I daresay, to 
scenes. I cannot bear them. Oh, if I were 
only strongminded like you !" 

" Do I understand Madame then, that she 
does not wish to see the young lady for the 
purpose of wishing her adieu ?" 

" Oh, if I could get away quietly without, 
I should be so glad !" 

" Madame is free to act as she pleases." 

" And — and you will be kind to her, dear 
Madame St. Remi. She has been such a 
spoilt child. Promise me you will be kind 
to her." 

" If Madame is not quite confident — " 

" Oh yes, I am, quite. Well, I see you 
are impatient to get to your devotions. By 
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the by you understand that my daughter is 
a Protestant?" 

" I have two young ladies who are Pro- 
testants under my charge. No interference 
with their religion is attempted." 

" How very nice. So tolerant and good 
of you. Oh, I am sure she will be quite 
happy here. Can 1 go out as I came ? Will 
some one show me the way. I am sure I 
shall lose myself in this great house ?" 

" I myself will conduct Madame to where 
she will see the gate," said the Lady Superior, 
rising. 

And so Mrs. Conway took her leave. She 
was not so particular now about the bram- 
bles. Had some wild animal been behind 
her, she could not have tripped over the 
broken ground more lightly. She was flying 
from "a scene," and did not think herself 
quite safe till she was half way to Paris. 

" Oh, what a dreadful place !" she mused, 
thinking of the grim convent, and its barely 
furnished rooms. " It would kill me to stay 
a week there. But it is all for her sake, the 
little deceitful thing 1 And dearest Gertrude 
would never have recommended it, if it were 
not quite a proper place." 

There is something very comforting in 
being able to say if all goes well, " see how 
prudent I have been," and to be able to turn 
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round on one's bosom friend if things go 
wrong, and ask how he or she could possi- 
bly have advised such an imprudence. This 
comfort Mrs. Conway had. Her selfish tri- 
vial nature did not entertain one qualm at 
the fate to which she had condemned her 
daughter. She stood in deep awe of what 
people would say, and with so highly proper 
and fashionable a person as Mrs. Willerton 
for her shield and buckler, people might say 
what they liked, or better still, would hold 
their tongues. 

She took great care to let it be known that 
she had not left Constance behind in France 
unadvised. 

" I really did not know what to do," she 
affirmed. " She is so very impulsive, dear 
child, and they were shamefully careless of 
her at Dieppe. Encouraged that young man 
to visit her, and so forth. The poor child 
would have been lost if it had not been for 
my dearest friend, Mrs. Willerton, who dis- 
covered just the very place for her. A charm- 
ing spot where she will have the best care 
and instruction until she gets over her girUsh 
folly. It was so kind of dearest Mrs. Willer- 
ton, was it not ?" 

This would sometimes be said in her 
dearest friend's presence, and in time the 
two brought themselves to think that they 
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had really done a kind and a prudent thing. 

The priest who accompanied Mrs. Conway 
and Constance to the convent showed the 
latter into the refectory, and requested her 
to wait there awhile until her mother had 
seen Madame R^mi. Little Con entered 
without suspicion, and found two girls about 
her own age standing by one of the windows. 
Fully beUeving her mother's story that she 
had come on a visit, she thought they were 
the daughters of the lady of the house, and 
stopped short, expecting a greeting. 

The one was a tall brunette, with rather 
too bold and open a brow for those who 
admire the feminine in woman. One of those 
clear cut firm faces, which found at the bar of 
a criminal court we should call wicked, and 
seen working in a hospital — brave. One of 
those shght little figures which cause good 
girls to be likened to sylphs, and naughty 
ones to serpents. So much, you see, depends 
upon surroundings. I believe that if another 
Melancthon were brought up at Bow Street, 
charged with beating his wife, the penny-a- 
liners would describe him as *' a brutal look- 
ing man of five-and-twenty ;" and that if Mr. 
Rush had escaped the gallows and become 
Lord Mayor, we should have heard of his 
" benevolent appearance " in City festivities. 
Helmine Lafouret had the disposition as well 
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as the outward form, wliicli might make her 
either a Catherine of Russia, or a Joan of 
Arc, had she been born in other days — a 
Florence Nightingale or a Mrs. Manning, had 
she to make her way in our own. 

Her companion was slightly deformed, 
neither dark nor fair, pretty or plain, with 
nothing marked about her but a stamp of 
pain and hopelessness. She was the doyenne 
of the boarders, and her name was Marie 
Marsan. They stood with their backs to- 
wards Constance, as she advanced, silently 
gazing out at the big closed gates and the 
little patch of white road, which could be seen 
through its bars. It was a forbidden luxury 
to see so much of the outside world, and 
one they would not have been permitted to 
enjoy, were not the nuns and other boarders 
absent in the chapel, waiting for mass. As 
there was no third Protestant, these two were 
sometimes left together. 

The rustle of Constance's dress, as she sat 
down on a hard bench near the table, roused 
the taller girl. 

" Mademoiselle is then doubtless the Eng- 
lish young lady we have been expecting, it is 
three days ?" she asked, in a deep but soft 
and penetrating voice. 

" I am Miss Conway," Constance replied, 
" and you, I presume, are Mademoiselle St. 
R^mi." 
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" My name is Lafouret/' the other replied, 
proudly. " I thank God I have neither kith 
nor kin in this place. Let me present to you 
Mademoiselle Marie Marsan. We are the 
two Protestant girls. That is why we have 
now no third to act the spy upon us, as the 
others are at chapel." 

" Oh, hush Helmine !" said her companion, 
" you might be overhead !" 

" If you think that I could play the spy — " 
began Constance, gathering up her gloves and 
parasol, which she had placed on the table 
beside her, and rising, " I — " 

" Do not fear. You will never have the 
chance, except once a week at this hour, if 
you like to take it. They will not allow us 
three to be together, depend upon it," replied 
Helmine. 

" I do not understand you, Mademoiselle," 
said Constance, becoming a little frightened. 

" You will soon. May one ask without in- 
discretion, why you have been sent here ?" 

" I have come on a visit with my mother." 

" Ha ! That is quite a new story. Is she 
really your mother, that lady who came 
through the field with you just now ?" 

" Yes." 

" Your own mother ?" 

" How strangely you look at me. What 
can you mean ?" 
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" Poor child ! Here, here, come away from 
this window, come to the other side, and see 
the beautiful hills, every stone on which I 
know. Come and I will tell you why I was 
sent here," and Helmine dragged, rather than 
led her, to the opposite casement. 

" I was sent here," she continued "because 
I will not marry one whom my cousin (who 
is my guardian) proposes for my husband, 
and because I will marry one who I propose 
for myself. Do you understand ? I have no 
mother or father either. If I had, and they 
sent me to this — this place — I would never 
call them so again. It is well you should 
know where you are at once, besides, it re- 
lieves me to speak out. You are in a prison. 
Mademoiselle — a penitentiary. My God ! you 
are in a hell on earth !" she cried, with flash- 
ing eyes and heaving bosom. " I do not care 
what you have done ; you are cruelly, basely 
treated, and by your own mother, too ! Every 
girl here is sent for punishment. Marie 
yonder pretends she does not know what she 
has done. She has done something. I have 
told you what I have done. There is one of 
us who bites her grandmother. Foolish one ! 
When I am made free by the law, or some- 
thing else, I will not bite my good guardian. 
No, no, but — " 

A look came over that beautiful, resolute 

VOL. in. M 
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face as she spoke, which might have caused 
the bolder of us to feel glad we were not that 
guardian. 

Constance was now fairly frightened. 
Her first thought was that the speaker must 
be deranged. Was it a Mad House ? 

" You — ^you are trying to tease me," she 
gasped, *' it is not fair, Mademoiselle, and I a 
stranger. I must go to my mother. Pray 
tell me where I shall find her ?" 

" It is too late, she has gone," Helmine 
replied, sadly. 
^'^ "Gone!" 

"Yes. I drew you from the window that 
you might not see her leave. It is no use 
to struggle against your fate. My poor child, 
you are like a bird in a trap. This story of 
a visit was a lie to deceive you. They did 
not deceive me so easily. They gave me a 
sleeping draught, and I was brought here 
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unconscious." 



" Mademoiselle, I appeal to you," cried 
Constance, turning to the deformed girl who 
stood by wringing her hands, and beseeching 
her companion to hush. " This cannot be 
true, for Heaven's sake, say it is not !" 

"It is — it is," she murmured, weeping, 
" but, oh, if they were to hear us !" 

Constance felt as if the ground had opened j 

beneath her, and she would have fallen ; but 
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the strong lithe arms of Helmine were round 
her, and the hard face changed wondrously 
as it bent over the poor little fragile form. 
"Poor child, poor child," she murmured, 
" she cannot be wicked and passionate like 
some of them. Perhaps she has had a 
Henri from whom they have torn her. Ah, 
poor child !" 

Constance had hardly recovered conscious- 
ness when Madame St. R^rai entered, and 
saw with a glance what had passed. 

'' I was wrong," said she sternly, " to leave 
you. Mademoiselle, with this lady. Made- 
moiselle Lafouret will seclude herself in her 
chamber for the rest of to-day. Mademoiselle 
Conway will give herself the trouble to 
follow me to my apartment." 

** Is it true, Madame," said Constance to 
the Lady Superior, when they were alone 
together, " that my mother has left me here ?" 

" It is." 

" But why— why ?" 

*' Because it pleased Madame your mother 
to do so." 

" She promised me I should return to my 
friends at Dieppe in a week ; I am to stay 
here till then, I suppose ?" 

"You are to stay here till it pleases 
Madame your mother to remove you." 

" Surely, not against my will?" 

M 2 
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" Mademoiselle is under age. She has no 
will but that of Madame her mother," replied 
the Superior, coldly. 

" This is then a prison," said Constance, 
flushing crimson with indignation. 

"It is the Convent of our Lady of the 
Bleeding Heart," was Madame St. E^mi's 
reply. "I did not bring you here. Made- 
moiselle, to discuss your mother's reasons 
for placing you under my charge. Enough 
that the story she told you of coming here on 
a visit is inexact. I did not seek your 
mother, or yourself. She sought me. She 
has been pleased to give me a duty to per- 
form, and I will perform it, God helping me. 
I have brought you here. Mademoiselle, to 
explain to you the rules by which you will 
guide your conduct." And before Constance 
had time to interpose another word, the Lady 
Superior began. She might as well have 
recited those rules to the wall as to the 
bewildered girl who stood before her. 

" It will, perhaps, be best now for Made- 
moiselle to retire to her room, whither I will 
conduct her," said Madame St. R^mi, when 
she had got to the last rule, "quiet and 
meditation will prepare her for the duties of 
the morrow." 

Quiet and meditation ! If I were to tell you 
that Constance could be quiet under such an 
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outrage, that she could meditate anything 
that was good or bad, or patient, with its 
sting rankling in her heart, I should be 
writing nonsense. It was bad enough to 
meditate on her mother's treachery all 
through that long weary day ; but how much 
worse when she had sobbed herself to sleep, 
and dreamed that it was all a horrid dream, 
to wake and find it a more dreadful reality. 

In a day or two, she became more reconciled 
to her fate. It could not last long, she 
thought. Her mother had not the heart to 
keep her there. It was impossible, absurd ! 
They had agreed she should go abroad for a 
time to finish her education, and here she 
was without a book or a master, set to em- 
broider towels ! Oh, it could never last. 

So she resolved to be patient, and make 
the best of a bad business, the hardest part 
of which was being cut off from all commu- 
nication with Jack. She grieved more for 
Jack than for herself. " Poor dear fellow !'* 
she mused. " He will fret at not hearing 
from me. If I could only let him know that 
I am safe and well." 

Her patience was sorely tried. She begged 
Madame St. E^mi to write to Dieppe for her 
books, drawing materials, and the dozen and 
one Uttle odds and ends in which she took 
interest. She was told that drawing was 
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against the rules ; that what books she re- 
quired would be lent her, that the other 
things she mentioned could not possibly be 
admitted within the chateau. 

Well, she had plenty of resources. In the 
squalid court-yard amongst the rank grasses, 
she found certain wild flowers which her 
knowledge of botany told her might be im- 
proved by cultivation. In the hours of so 
called recreation y she transplanted them, 
made for them a bed of as good soil as she 
could find, watered and coaxed them into a 
more florid and flagrant bloom. In a hole in 
the wall near her window, a robin built her 
nest. She made friends with that robin till 
she would eat crumbs out of her hand, the 
cock standing demurely by with his head on 
one side, and a mind half made up to come 
and do the same. She had Jack to think of, 
her flowers and her pets to tend. She was 
not unhappy, under that blessed star of 
Hope which shines so brightly for the young 
and innocent. 

One thing vexed her though. Under the 
rule of three which prevailed, ^she was never 
allowed to be alone with Helmine Lafouret, 
or even to make a third with her and a nun 
in their walks up and down the Terrace. 
Even on Sundays, during Mass, they did not 
meet. That Helmine shunned her, she could 
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not believe, and as silence and unquestioning 
obedience was one of the rules, she felt sure 
that they were kept apart for some purpose. 
Of course they were ! Madame St. Remi had 
been brought to consider Man as the root 
and origin of all the evil that could assail her 
sex. As a sort of ravenous wild beast against 
which they were to be defended at all hazards. 
Mesdemoiselles Lafouret and Conway had 
both fallen under the fascination of this evil 
one, and the Lady Superior had heard that 
when two young ladies thus afflicted, come 
to compare notes and talk over their tor- 
mentors, the spell under which they labour 
is not weakened. Moreover, the good priest 
who attended the convent had advised that 
these young ladies should not become inti- 
mate. How the worthy man learned the 
danger against which he counselled, matters 
not. No one can deny that he was right — 
from his point of view, at least. 

But silent unquestioning obedience, to a 
reasoning being like poor little Con, became 
very irksome. The monotony which only 
deadened coarser natures than hers, irritated 
her. One half of those with whom she was 
allowed to consort, were hopelessly stupid, 
the other sulky or morose. Many a day over 
that weary towel work did she look up and 
find Helmine's bright black eyes fixed on her. 
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but means of communication between them 
there was none. Why did she not write and 
sKp the paper into her hand ? Simply because 
writing was against the rules, and there was 
not a drop of ink or a scrap of paper to be 
had. 

One Sunday, as the Roman Catholics were 
going to mass, Constance remembered she 
had left her Bible in her room, and asked 
permission to go for it. It was against the 
rules to enter one's bed-chamber in the day 
time, and she had been ordered to remain in 
the refectory with Marie. 

On her way she met Helmine, accompanied 
by a nun, going to her chamber. 

" Good day. Mademoiselle," said she. " I 
am ordered, you see, to seclude myself, as 
usual. Have you ever read the story of 
Baron Trenk ?" 

" Mademoiselle is forbidden to speak," 
said the nun. '* Mademoiselle is to go to her 
chamber." 

" Dear sister," replied Helmine, " I am 
simply asking the young lady if she has read 
a very good book, from which we both might 
take a lesson. Surely there can be no harm 
in that ?" 

"Mademoiselle is forbidden to speak to 
the young English lady," reiterated the nun. 
" I must report the act of disobedience." 



I 
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" Do SO, dear sister, if it please you. Ma- 
demoiselle Conway, au revoir. I bide my 
time.^' 

Constance returned with her Bible ; but I 
am afraid her thoughts wandered from its 
sacred pages. Why had Helmine asked her 
,so pointedly if she had read the story of 
Baron Trenk ? He was imprisoned ; and 
" Good Heavens," thought Constance, " she 
is meditating an escape. That is the lesson 
Baron Trenk teaches. That is why she said 
so markedly, * I bide my time.' Oh ! that 
would never do. Poor impetuous Helmine ! 
if I could only speak to you alone for ten 
minutes, and dissuade you from so rash an 
act." But why had she thus confided the 
secret to her ? Could it be that she wished 
her to take part in her plan, whatever it 
might be ? No, it was impossible ; and yet 
— Escape ! There was music in the word ; 
but how ? Without friends, without money, 
both so young. If Jack could be warned in 
time, or dear brave Alice Bloxam, or Mary I 
" It's no use thinking about it," sighed Con- 
stance, " the thing's impossible." 

She did think of it though, all the next week, 
and often found herself seeking Helmine's 
bright black eyes (in which now she saw an 
unwonted meaning) greatly to the damage of 
certain towels which had to be unpicked, and 
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made up again by more attentive hands. 
Very eagerly she looked forward for Sunday, 
in the hope that it might bring her an op- 
portunity of a few moments' converse with 
Helmine, if only to find out what she really 
meant by " I bide my time." 

On the Saturday afternoon, Constance 
went as usual to spend some part of the re- 
creation hours in her little garden. She 
found her flowers torn up, and a heap of old 
bricks and lime from a ruined wall piled on 
the spot where they had just begun to bloom ! 
Indignant at what she supposed a cruel piece 
of spite on the part of some fellow-boarder, 
she ran up to Madame St. Rami's room, and 
with tears in her eyes narrated what had 
happened. The Lady Superior heard her 
with perfect calmness, and then told her that 
the little garden had been destroyed by her 
orders. 

" Oh ! what have I done to deserve such 
treatment ?" cried poor little Con. ** How 
could you, how could you ?" 

" It is contrary to the rules, as Mademoi- 
selle is well aware," replied Madame St. 
R^mi, " to question my orders. If I give 
her the reasons which have guided me, it is 
not in answer to her question, but that she 
may perceive in what respect I am dis- 
satisfied with her, and amend her conduct. 
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Mademoiselle has neglected her duties for 
some time, and become absent and distraite. 
It was evident that her mind was filled other- 
wise than with her duties. I have removed 
the causes of Mademoiselle's pre- occupation. 
She will strive by prayer and meditation to 
forget those flowers and other trifles, which 
have evidently filled her thoughts. Mademoi- 
selle may now retire." 

Constance felt that another moment in* 
that cold, grim room, with that cold, grim 
woman would drive her to say, or do some- 
thing for which she would be sorry hereafter. 
She rushed out into the fresh air to try and 
calm the rebellious tumult in her heart. 

On the ground under her window, she found 
the ruins of the robin's nest, and the week- 
old little ones — dead ! This was the other 
Hrifle' of which the Lady Superior had spoken. 

It was a good thing for Constance that she 
could sit down there and cry. 

When the bell sounded the hour for " me- 
ditation," and nuns and boarders had assem- 
bled for that useful exercise, she walked 
straight up to Helmine Lafouret, pressed 
her hand and whispered four words in her 
ear. For this unpardonable breach of the 
rules, Mademoiselle Conway was condemned 
to threie days' seclusion in her chamber on 
bread and water. 
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Helmine returned the pressure of the 
hand, as she heard those four words. They 
were the echo of those she had used herself 
days ago on the stair, in presence of the poor 
old nun, who had never heard of Baron 
Trenk — " I bide my time." 



CHAPTER X. 

GUILTY, OB NOT GUILTY. 

Maetin Bloxam sat in his study, perplexed 
over a characteristic letter he had just received 
from Jack. 

"Lord Hilton wants to see you," wrote 
the good-for-nothing. " Don't you go tear- 
ing your old shirt about anything he may 
have said or done, but come up, and leave 
the six-and-eightpences to grow all of their 
dear little selves." 

He sat perplexed — wondering what his old 
friend could want with him after the letter 
we know of, and hke a wise man, and a good 
husband, he sent for his wife. 

" Depend upon it, my dear," she said, " he 
has been thinking over what he wrote, and 
is sorry for it. Sick people think a good deal, 
you know, and get softened. He wants to 
beg your pardon. I would certainly go, if I 
were you." 

" Of course, I'll go ; but what am I to say 
when I get there ? Ought I to return to the 
subject ?" 
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" Of poor Julia ? Well, I don't think it 
would be wise to broach it just now, unless 
he seems to wish it." 

*^ ril tell you what I've a great mind to 
do, old woman," said the lawyer, after a 
pause. " I've a great mind to go and see 
Andrew Standring first ; so that if Lord Hil- 
ton should seem to wish it, I may have some- 
thing more than a general statement of my 
belief in Julia's goodness to give him." 

" There would be no harm in that," said 
his wife; ** only in that letter, if I remember 
right, he says he has acted on evidence. Un- 
less you know what that evidence is, how can 
you get what you want jfrom Andrew to refute 
it?" 

" Right again, as usual." 

** Now, I'll tell you what I advise, Mar- 
tin," said Mrs. Bloxam, seating herself in 
the client's chair. " You know what a 
changeable man poor Lord Hilton is, and if 
you did not, this sending for you after his 
ungrateful treatment shows it. In a day or 
two, he may change again. Strike whilst the 
iron's hot. Take Andrew Standring with you^ 

" Rather a strong measure, old woman," 
replied Bloxam, dubiously. 

" I don't mean to say that you are to go 
up into his room together. Of course not. 
Take Andrew to the house, and if, when you 
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see Lord Hilton, he mentions poor Julia's 
name, you can say that there is one below 
who can, as you think, relieve his mind 
of much that is painful on her account. 
He could not refuse to see him then, and, ill 
as he is, there would be no fear of violence 
on either side." 

" By Jove ! there's something in that ! 
But suppose Andrew won't go." 

** Andrew will go. He would do anything 
to clear poor Julia's name. He loved her 
fondly, and it is a thousand pities she did 
not marry him. She would have been happy 
with him, poor girl." 

" She was happy with Bertram," said the 
lawyer. '' She never knew that he doubted 
her." 

" No ; but she knew what evil things that 
miserable old Jabez Standring put about 
against her, and I believe they killed her." 

" It won't do to mix up old Jabez in the 
matter," said Bloxam. *' What he said then, 
he'd stick to now." 

'*Very probably. He is the incarnation 
of obstinacy and spite." 

" Gently, old woman, gent — ly. Have we 
not agreed to leave old Jabez alone ?" 

"You began it, Martin." 

'• Well, then, you shall finish it. That's fair. 
I'll do as you suggest. I'll go to-morrow." 
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•" "Why not to-day? You have plenty of 
time to catch the ten o'clock train, if I go 
and pack up what you will want if you are 
detained over night." 

" This is striking whilst the iron's hot with 
a vengeance. Well, I'll go," said Bloxam. 

Andrew Standring had taken the vacant 
set of chambers in the house where Jack and 
Beckwith lived, and thither Martin Bloxam 
drove straight from the railway station. He 
found the one he wanted at home, and stated 
in his clear, lawyer-like way, his errand, and 
its cause. 

" I have very little hope that Lord Hilton 
will do me justice after so many years," said 
Standring; "only, for her sake, I will not 
throw a chance away. It must be, however, 
distinctly understood that I will not see his 
lordship except on his express invitation. I 
will not force myself upon him." 

" He's a sick man, Andrew, remember 
that. We must humour him a little." 

" I will not humour him at all. If he be 
well enough to enter into this subject at all, 
he is well enough to hear the whole truth, 
and to make as full reparation as is possible 
for the wrong he has done — not to me, I do 
not think of myself, but to her." 

** It was your father who led him to do it, 
Andrew." 
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" I have not minced matters with my father, 
and I will not with him," replied Andrew. 

" I'll trust you to do all that is right," said 
Bloxam, " for all your sterness. Come along." 

" This is kind — very kind," said Lord- 
Hilton, as Bloxam seated himself beside his 
couch. "Why, how quick you have been? 
I should have thought you had hardly time 
to receive Jack's letter." 

" I was only too glad to obey his call at 
once, my lord, and the pleasure is increased 
when I see you looking so much better than 
I expected." 

The Earl shook his head sadly, " I shall 
never be the man I was ; but don't call me 
* my lord,' Martin. Call me as you used to 
do in the old days. I want to talk with you 
about the old days, Martin." 

" Are you sure you are quite strong enough? 
Eemember, there are painful memories con- 
nected with them." 

" You are angry with me for writing you 
that letter ?" 

'* No, no ; you misunderstand me. I was 
not alluding to that. That does not belong 
to the old days. Let us forget it, as though 
it had never been written, or — " he added, 
checking himself, as he saw a shade of dis- 
appointment passing over the Earl's face — 
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"as though it had been written as — as 
perhaps you would write it now." 

*' Do you know who advised me to answer 
you as I did ?" 

« No, indeed." 

" That villain, BKsset." 

"You don't mean to say that you con- 
sulted him on such a subject ?" 

" I consulted him on everything. I had 
the fullest belief and trust in him. Was I 
not going to give him my darling child ?" 
Did he state any reason for his advice ?" 
He persuaded me that your letter was 
an im — but I have offended you enough, old 
friend. Do not ask me why I did a foolish 
and an ungrateful act ; only forget it." 

Bloxam pressed his hand, but said nothing. 
He did not want to drop the subject quite. 

" When first I regained consciousness after 
my attack," Lord Hilton pursued, "it seemed 
as though I had gone back in my life some 
five-and-twenty years, and had just heard 
those things about my first wife which 
caused me so much misery ; only somehow 
I did not believe them — or at least found 
myself asking if they must be true. I sup- 
pose some hazy recollection of your letter 
was in my mind. Then as I became 
stronger, the revelations about that villain, 
whom I had so implicitly trusted, made me 
doubt everything — all but the love of my 
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children — and wish to know, to know surely, 
the worst. Later on, something happened 
which still further unsettled my mind. Has 
Jack told you what passed between him and 
Jabez Standring respecting me ?" 

" Not a word." 

" I forgot. It is not likely that he would, 
as it was to be kept a secret. It seems that 
the old man has never forgiven me the blow 
I struck him in my fury, and that he has 
sought all manner of means to avenge him- 
self. True it is that he told me what had 
passed between my wife and his son before 
I struck him ; but I have been thinking that 
a dark revengeful nature hke his, might pos- 
sibly have misjudged her, and yet — I do not 
know what to think." 

" I cannot tell you, Aylwarde, how re- 
joiced I am to hear you take this view,'' 
exclaimed Bloxam. " It is the one which I 
and my wife have always held. Jabez Stan- 
dring never forgave his niece for marrying 
you, or you, for marrying her. He has 
never forgiven his Json, and he has never 
forgiven me. I do not say that he would go 
so far as to invent an untruth against any of 
us, but that he is capable of putting the very 
worst construction on anything we do, I know 
from experience." 

" It is the uncertainty that frets me," said 

N 2 
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the peer. " I would rather be sure of the 
worst, than remain with all these doubts tor- 
turing me." 

" Look here, Aylwarde, you can clear up 
all those doubts if you choose." 
" How ?" 

" By following something like the advice 
I gave you in my letter — seeing Andrew 
Standring. I do not now say * let me see 
him for you,' because you are in just the 
mood to question him yourself." 

** No man would betray a woman he loved 
— not, I mean, by acknowledging her frailty 
^with him to others," replied Lord Hilton, in 
a faint voice. " He would deny everything, 
or he is a cur, whom I would not beheve on 
his oath." 

" Did you believe Jabez Standring' s mere 
round statement, and did he give you sur- 
rounding facts in corroboration of it?" 

" He gave me facts — as you say — in cor- 
roboration of it." 

" Then test those facts, and if they break 
down, you can judge the truth of the con- 
clusion which has been based upon them." 

" Andrew Standring would not submit to 
such questioning, Martin." 

" He is in this house this moment, for, the 
purpose of satisfying you." 

" I — I was not prepared for this," faltered 
the sick man. 
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" Brace yourself up for half an hour, and 
if you are not a happier and a better man at 
the end, my name is not Bloxam," said the 
lawyer, in his most cheery tones. " Just 
think what a lot of scrapes you have got 
into through not facing some disagreeable or 
other, and fighting it down. Fight this down, 
Bertram, like a brave man, and conquer by 
owning yourself in the wrong." 

"I'll see him, Martin — I will. I'll see 
him now. I'll have an end of these doubts 
if it kills me," said the Earl, sitting up and 
flushing crimson with excitement. " Call 
him up, and do you remain. I will have no 
secrets with you now, Martin." 

When Andrew Standring entered the room, 
the two principal actors in the scene which 
followed remained silent for some time, 
watching each other like two fencers unaware 
of each other's strength, and neither caring 
to hazard an attack. At last the Earl began. 

" Can you take my hand, Mr. Standring ?" 

" I can, my lord," he replied sternly ; 
" but must decline to do so at present. I am 
here to answer your questions. When I have 
satisfied you, and you in turn have satisfied 
me, there is no man in the world whose hand 
I would more gladly press." 

Lord Hilton had so long been accustomed 
to consider himself the injured party,. 
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that this reply rather disconcerted him. 

" It is a painful story, Mr. Standring, to 
question a son as to the veracity of his father. 
I hardly know how to begin/' said the Earl. 

" Put father and son out of the question/' 
Bloxam interposed. " Tell Mr. Standring 
the facts on which you have been led to form 
a conclusion, which I am sure you may be 
both spared mentioning, and leave him to 
comment upon them. Is that not best, An- 
drew ?" 

Andrew Standring bowed assent. 

" Now, Lord Hilton, take time, begin at 
the beginning and spare nothing," said the 
lawyer. 

" I was informed,*' began Lord Hilton, 
" that when you were about to proceed to 
Smyrna, in the year 1843, a passage was 
taken for you on board a sailing ship which 
was to go thither direct from Liverpool ; that 
you pretended to start by her, but really 
left in a steamer from Southampton that was 
to touch at Malta." 

That is perfectly correct." 
At Malta you found my wife to whom 
you were engaged, when I — when she mar- 
ried me. Although the steamer remained there 
only a few hours to coal ; it is difficult to 
understand how you could have met with 
terHiMftfeit short time, or even know she was 
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there at all, unless you had previously been 
in communication." 

" I perceive your drift, my lord. I went in 
the steamer instead of in the sailing ship that 
I might keep an appointment at Malta ? Now 
listen. I missed my passage in the latter 
by a few hours, owing to my father not allow- 
ing me to travel on a Sunday, and knowing 
his temper I — foolishly I admit — * pretended' 
as you say, to have gone by her. I arrived 
at Malta without knowing that Mrs. Ayl- 
warde was there, or having had any corres- 
pondence with her since the day she eloped 
with you. But you are wrong in saying that 
the steamer only remained there a few hours 
to coal. She broke a part of her machinery 
just as we sighted the island, and remained 
there six days to repair the damage ; during 
which time, by the merest accident I met 
your wife. I will tell you how." 

" I should hke to hear." 

"For want of something else to do, to 
while away the time, I used often to pass 
half an hour or so in the shops where they 
sell coral ornaments, fans, and other nic- 
nacks, and which are a sort of lounge for 
strangers. In one of these I was surprised 
one day to find a lady selling instead of 
buying. I do not know why I hstened to 
what was said; but I did, and heard her 
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pleading very hard for something more thaTi 
the shopman seemed disposed to give. * It 
is the last I have,' she said, * God help me 
when it is gone ! I know my husband paid 
three times what you oflFer for it, and it is 
quite, quite new.' Her back was turned to 
me ; but I saw that a Maltese cross and chain 
in gold filagree was the subject of the conver- 
sation. The man refused to increase his 
oflFer, and she turned to leave. Then I saw 
it was your wife. That is how we met." 

" At any rate you remained with her at 
Malta. You did not go on in the steamer 
which brought you." 

** Lord Hilton she was starving ! I use no 
figure of speech. I say starving. It was 
only the last pangs of hunger which drove 
her to try and sell that gold cross — your 
parting gift. She thought herself a widow 
as all your friends did. I oflFered her a home, 
and the love which had never lessened, only 
changed, when it had become a sin to give it 
the old force. She would not marry me. She 
was true even to your memory. In the de- 
lirium of the fever, brought on by sheer 
want, through which I helped to nurse her, 
your name was ever on her lips. Oh, my 
lord, my lord, none but a false heart could 
ever think her false." 
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The strong hard-looking man dashed 
aside a tear as he spoke. 

"You accompanied her home to England. 
What necessity was there for that, Mr. 
Standring ?" 

" She was too weak to travel alone, be- 
sides she would not accept money — as such 
— from me, and was destitute. I took a 
little cottage for her in the country where 
she supported herself by teaching, till she 
died." 

" She died in August, 1845," said Lord 
Hilton. 

" On the 22nd." 

" I left her for Aden in February, 1844, and 
you found her in Malta the following July." 

** Exactly." 

" Her child died in January, 1846. You 
have certainly explained away some things 
which seemed to me to weigh against you, 
but the damning proof remains. Compare 
those dates, Martin Bloxam, and ask your- 
self whether I have not cause," cried the 
Earl, bitterly. 

" It is the first time I heard that you had 
had a child," said the astonished lawyer, 
•* but—" 

" For God's sake, Bloxam, do not speak 
of it as my child. Compare the dates, 
compare the dates. It died six months old. 
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all but two years after I had left its mother." 
Andrew Standring bounded from his chair, 
as though he had been shot through the heart, 
and for some moments remained speechless. 
Twice or thrice he essayed to reply, but his 
tongue appeared to have lost its power, and 
there was that rising in his throat which 
almost choked him. 

"This, Martin," continued Lord Hilton, 
" cannot be explained away." 

"One word before you reply," Standring 
interposed in a low husky voice. " Please to 
give me one other date. Lord Hilton. When 
did you return to England ?" 
In September, 1865." 
How came you to know that the child 
died at six months old in the previous Jan- 
uary ?" 

" From your father." 

" He told you this ?" asked Andrew, 
turning deadly pale. 

"Not in so many words," Lord Hilton 
replied, " but he gave me proof of it." 
" Then God forgive him 1" 
" I have seen the register of its burial," 
the Earl continued, speaking more to Blox- 
am than to Andrew, who sat with his face 
covered with his hands, bowed down with 
Borrow. " I spoke to the woman who nursed 
it after its mother's death." 



it 
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" Mrs. Crawford ?" asked Andrew, looking 
up. 

" No sir, an unmarried woman, Beding- 
ton, or Bedminster." 

" Not Bedingaeld ?" 

" Yes, that was the name." 

Andrew Standring smote his brow, and 
moaned. 

'* Lord Hilton," he said, after a long and 
painful pause. "From the bottom of my 
heart, I pity you. I did not know this had 
gone so far. I thought you had acted on sus- 
picion and jealousy of me, on account of my 
having returned to England with Mrs. Ayl- 
warde. You have been wickedly, cruelly de- 
ceived. That child <was born two months 
?,fter your wife's arrival in England. It was 
nearly fourteen months old when it died. It 
was your own flesh and blood, and had it 
lived it would be your heir in the sight of 
God and man. Why there are dozens of 
people in Chertsey who must be living now, 
who remember its birth." 

"In Chertsey 1" exclaimed Lord Hilton, 
turning pale. " It was not bom there." 

" I say it was," rephed Standring with 
vehemence. 

" You are mistaken. Its death is registered 
where its mother lived and died, at Mar- 
gate." . . . 
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" Granted, that she went there to die ; but 
she lived, and the child was born at Chertsey." 

** Martin, Martin ! what am I to beheve ?" 

" Believe, my lord," said Standring, " that 
you have been made the victim of a vile con- 
spiracy to destroy the fair fame of a most 
true and loving woman. I will bring you her 
letter, telHng me of the birth of her, as she 
thought, fatherless boy. I will bring ^you 
those from Chertsey who remember them 
both. More, I will bring you this very Bed- 
ingfield, and make her confess the fraud in 
which she was an agent. The author I can- 
not reach. May God forgive him !" 

Lord Hilton clutched him by the arm. 
" You suspect your fatlfcer. Martin, it is as 
I thought. Andrew Standring, I adjure you, 
for her sake, tell me plainly : has not this 
been your father's doing ?" 

"You press me sorely, my lord, sorely," 
he answered, turning his face aside. " Will 
it not be enough if I prove to you, as plainly 
as that the sun shines at midday, the truth of 
what I have said ? If you are convinced, as 
you must and shall be, that an infamous de- 
ception has been practised ; surely you need 
go no further? If I give you back the 
memory of your wife as pure as herself, 
grant me something in return." 

" I see — I see," mused the Earl, " you are 
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a good man, Andrew Standring. Will you 
give me your hand now ?" 

" No, my lord," he replied rising. " Not 
till I have proved my words. In two days I 
will see you again. For the present, with your 
permission, I will retire. I have nothing 
further to say." 

"Martin, Martin," moaned the Earl again. 
" What am I to believe ?" 

" Anything you like, except that the man 
who has just gone out will deceive you. 
You've hit it. It's all old Jabez's devilry." 

" He said I should rue what I did to him 
till my dying day. He repeated to Jack 
that I should never know how deeply he had 
been revenged on Ine. Oh, Martin, if our 
boy had lived !" 

*' Ah 1 then there could have been no mis- 
take." 

" But after all," mused the Peer relapsing 
into his old state of doubt, " Andrew Stand - 
ring may himself have been misled. He can 
know nothing personally. He was at Smyrna 
you know, when the child was bom. I wish 
— I do sincerely wish, Martin, I could believe 
it to be as he says'; but that entry of its age 
in the register of deaths — how can he get 
over that ?" 

"Easily; by comparing it with the 
entry in the register of its birth. If they 
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do not tally, one or other must be false." 

" Yes, one or other." . 

" Jabez Standring led you to believe that 
your wife, on your return from Malta, lived 
where she and the child afterwards died, at 
Margate, whereas — " 

" It matters little, Martin, where she lived. 
Let us keep to the main point," Lord Hilton 
interrupted. 

" I beg your pardon ; it matters a great 
deal. In a httle place hke Chertsey, where 
she would have been well known, it would 
have been almost impossible to falsify the 
register; whereas at Margate it would be com- 
paratively easy, particularly affcer her death. 
Now Andrew Standring can have no motive in 
telling you that she lived at one place rather 
than another ; but old Jabez — if what we sus- 
pect be true — had. He sent you to make your 
inquiries where your wife was a stranger. 
Where there was no one, out of his plot, to 
set you right. Where — and this is very im- 
portant — where in looking over the register 
of deaths you could not stumble on that of 
the child's birth. It is physically impossible, 
you know, that there could have been two 
children." 

" I agree with you that it would have been 
difficult to register the child in a little place like 
Chertsey before it was born," mused the Earl. 
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" Of course ! Depend upon it there were 
busy tongues at work about the poor lady as 
it was. As a teacher, she would have cer- 
tainly been known to the clergy. They would 
have visited her. The child would have to 
be baptized. No. If there be an entry at 
Chertsey, it's genuine.'' 

'•And you think that Jabez Standring 
forged or altered that at Margate ?" 

" I don't go so far as that. Registrars, like 
their betters, will be careless sometimes, es- 
pecially in a crowded watering-place, where 
they can have next to no personal knowledge 
of those who come to their office. The whole 
thing appears to me to hinge upon the ques- 
tion, ' Did Mrs. Aylwarde live at Chertsey, 
or did she not ?' If she did, you catch old 
Jabez out in a lie, for which he could have no 
motive but a bad one. If she did not, Andrew 
has been misled, and we must hear more from 
him before we condemn him. The fact is an 
immaterial one for him. If he can show that 
the child was as old as he says it was when 
it died — no matter where it was born — he will 
have proved his case." 

*' God grant he may. Poor Julia 1" 
" So for the present we can say no more, 
and, indeed, I am afraid we have dwelt too 
long on the subject already. Are you in pain^ 
Aylwarde 1" 
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"No; only very weak," replied Lord 
Hilton, sinking on his pillows. "What o'clock 
is it, Martin ?" 

" Nearly half-past five." 

"Jack generally comes round about this 
time. What a fine fellow he is I You have 
known him a good while, have you not ?" 

" From his boyhood, and a nodschievous 
imp he was." 

" He is very good to me — ^very good," 
.mused the Earl. " When I thought I was a 
great man, Martin, I offered him what many 
a young fellow would have jumped at ; and 
now that I am fallen to be a dependant 
without the power to help him, he is devoted 
to me. Have you ever remarked something 
of a likeness between him and my daughter, 
Mary ?" 

" I cannot say that I have ; but then, you 
know, I have only seen her twice. Once 
when I called about six weeks ago, and again 
to-day." 

" She is a noble girl, Martin. I am afraid 
I have not been quite fair between my child- 
ren. I always wished for a son, and Mary — 
well, it's no use thinking of that now." 

" Indeed, it is not, or of anything that is 
disagreeable. You must make haste and get 
well, Aylwarde, and if a mouthful of pure 
Kentish air would do you good, I need not 
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say how delighted my wife and I would be to 
see you at the Priory. We will show you the 
cottage in which you saved my life, though 
you will hardly know it again. It was there, 
by the by, where Jack was brought up." 

*' So he has told me. I wonder at Jabez 
Standring placing his ward so near such a 
bad example as yourself, Martin," said the 
Earl, with a smile. 

" He did not place him there. His nurse, 
who married my clerk, lived at Lewisharn 
when he was given to her charge, and when 
she came to Southerton, old Jabez removed 
him. He was only nine years old then, and, 
will you believe it ? the young rascal run 
away — run away from Richmond, where they 
sent him, and found his way back to the 
Prossers." 

"Why hemust have passed throughLondon ! 
It is a wonder he was not robbed or stolen." 

" He was robbed, poor little chap ! He 
was found by our police late one night in one 
sock and a man's waistcoat — not another 
rag. After that, old Jabez let him stay 
where he was ; but never took any notice or 
care of him, except to send him to school 
and coUege, and pay his bills." 

*' He treated him shamefully — shamefully," 
said Lord Hilton, with indignation, ** that 
annuity affair was scandalous." 

VOL. in. 
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"It was the saving of Jack," replied 
Bloxam. " As long as he had money with- 
out earning it, he was a good-for-nothing. 
I was very anxious about Jack at one time. 
He has improved wonderfully since he has 
been thrown on his wits." 

** Hush 1 I think I hear his step on the 
stair. No, it is not quick enough." 

It was Jack, though, and as he entered the 
room, he looked so changed — so pale and 
haggard that the Earl and Bloxam exclaimed 
together. 

" Good God, Jack ! what has happened ?" 



CHAPTER XI. 

IS GEORGE CONWAY IN ENGLAND ? 

• 

Jack had just settled down to his Friday's 
work — and Friday, you know, is a busy day 
with those who write for the weekly press — 
when he received Mrs. Clair's note. He 
flung aside pen and notes, and obeyed the 
summons there and then ; feeling sure it had 
something to do with Constance — as, indeed, 
it had. There was no holding him when he 
heard what Spencer Willerton had reported. 
George Conway was in England ! Before the 
fair conspirator had recovered from the 
bear's hug with which, to her intense surprise, 
our happy good-for-nothing rewarded her 
good news, he was rushing along the street 
trying to catch the hansom which had brought 
him, in order to speed the more quickly to 
Mr. Isaacs. He had been worrying himself 
a good deal lately, and this news plunged 
him into a high state of glee. It was all 
plain sailing now, he thought, as he rattled 
along towards Buckingham Street. The 

2 
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idea that, even supposing Mr. Isaacs would 
give him the information he sought, and that 
he found the errant father of his lady e love — 
a refusal on his part to interfere in the 
matter, or worse still, an absolute rejection 
of his suit, was not improbable, never 
entered his happy sanguine mind. To use 
his own expression — " It was all over, but 
the shouting." He had got to the last scene 
of the fifth act — the last ten pages of the 
third volume. The Deus ex machind was 
already at the wing, waiting for his cue to go 
on, to confound the plots of the wicked, and 
pronounce the usual benediction over hero and 
heroine. The story was told. Happy fellow ! 
He smacked half-a-sovereign down on the 
roof of the cab, as he sprang out, and had 
the good luck to find Mr. Isaacs disengaged. 

" Defendant in Savage versus Hill, I pre- 
sume ?" Mr. Isaacs began, when he had 
motioned Jack to a seat. 

" No, sir. So far as you are concerned, I 
am a plaintiflF. I have come to ask you a 
favour," said Jack. 

" On account of the other Mr. Hill?" 

" I know nothing of any other Mr. Hill. 
I am here on my own account." 

It was quite in Mr. Isaacs' line to grant 
little favours to young gentlemen on their 
own account, that is to say, on their note of 
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hand ; so he leaned back in his chair, and 
waited for his visitor to make his demand. 
People in Mr. Isaacs' line of business can tell 
pretty nearly the character of one who asks 
a favour, and judge whether it be prudent or 
not to grant it, from the manner in which it 
is asked. Mr. Isaacs always gave would-be 
clients plenty of rope, and never helped them 
out with what they had to say, however 
much they wandered round the point. 

Jack came to it at once. 

" I want you to give me Mr. George Con- 
way's address," he blurted out. 

" My good sir !" replied Isaacs, starting 
up from his attitude of benign attention. 
*' You make a mistake. I don't keep a pri- 
vate inquiry office." 

"I know that," Jack said. " I told you 
I had come to ask you a favour." 

" Hum — m. Well, you see, we don't 
deal much in favours here, especially with 
strangers," he replied. *' If you had caught 
me at my house, as one gentleman coming 
to see another, and had said, * oblige me with 
this little piece of information, Mr. Isaacs,' 
we might have had a chat ov^r it — as one 
gentleman with another, and I dare say 
you'd have got what you wanted; only when 
I put my office coat on, I'm a man of busi- 
ness, and look at things with a business 
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• 

eye," observed the Hebrew, with a wink 
which he had learned from his late partner. 

" We can make this matter business, Mr. 
Isaacs," Jack replied. " I wish to consult 
you, as a lawyer, where I can find Mr. George 
Conway, with a view — " Here he stopped 
short. 

" I am all attention, Mr. Hill. With a 
view to — " 

'' Well, hang it 1 beggars can't be choosers. 
Perhaps it is only fair that I should be frank 
with you, when I want you to go out of your 
way to be fi^ank with me. I am engaged to 
Mr. Conway's daughter. Her mother objects 
to our marriage, and I want to see her father, 
and try my luck with him. Now ?" 

'* Ho, bo ! So you are the gentleman who 
was staying at Ryde the time of the regatta 
last autumn ?" 

'^ Yes, I was there." 

" On board Mr. Willerton's yacht ?" 

" Yes." 

'* Did Miss Conway ever tell you anything 
about that bracelet business ?" 

** Not at the time. Afterwards she did, 
when — " Here Jack turned very red, and 
checked himself again. 

" Now, look here, Mr. Hill," said Isaacs, 
becoming very interested. " Turn and turn 
about is fair play. Answer me my questions, 
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and ril answer yours. I won't ask you what 
the young lady said — that wouldn't be quite 
fair, would it ? I only want yes or no to a 
fact. Did she ever tell you that her mother 
had wanted her to say something about that 
bracelet which was not true?" 

'' Why do you ask ?" 

'* That's my business. I am told she did. 
I believe she did ; I want to be sure that 
what I am told is true." 

" Well, if you know it," rephed Jack, not 
quite pleased with what he was doing, but 
eager to get the information he sought, 
** there's no harm in my satisfying you. She 
did." 

*' That's right. We shall get on, Mr. Hill. 
Now one more question, and I'm done. 
Where is Miss Conway ?" 

" I wish to God I knew !" exclaimed Jack. 

" Hey day ! Don't you write to each 
other, then?" 

" We did, until about six weeks ago, when 
she was taken away from Dieppe, where she 
was staying, and I have not heard from her 
since. I tried everything to find her," Jack 
continued, carried away with his grievance, 
'* and all in vain." 

'* Now look here, Mr. Hill," said Isaacs, 
becoming more interested, and moving his 
chair closer to Jack's. " Turn and turn 
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about is fair play, as I said before. You 
want the father. I want the daughter." 

" What for ?" 

" Well, I don't mind telling you — as one 
gentleman with another — I want to subpoena 
her as a witness in the trial Blair v. Conway 
and wife. If I tell you where to find Mr. 
Conway, will you promise me — as one gentle- 
man with another — that you will help me to 
find the young lady ?" 

** I tell you candidly that she knows no- 
thing of the case." 

" Yes, I dare say ; but I want her within 
call of Westminster Hall when it comes on, 
for all that. I know what I'm about." 

" If she is — what do you call it ? — sub- 
poena'd, she must come, mustn't she ?" asked 
Jack, after musing a little. *' People couldn't 
keep her away ?" 

" Contempt of court if they did." 

" Then, it's a bargain," said Jack, brightly. 
The Law was going to stand his friend after 
all. 

** As gentlemen, you know, and without 
prejudice?" demanded Mr. Isaacs. 

" I have given you my word ; what else 
do you want?" Jack replied, a little vexed. 

" Oh, nothing, nothing. Don't be angry. 
It's a way I have.' I always like to make 
everything clear. Well, then, when the writ 
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was served on Mr. Conway, he was at the 
Wheatsheaf Inn, Blackwall." 

" An inn ! Good gracious 1 he may have 
left it. How long was that ago ?" 

" Let me see," said the lawyer, referring 
to a journal on his desk. " To-day is Friday, 
and he was served — yes, here is the entry. 
He was served on Monday. Five days ago, 
inclusive. He has four days more to enter 
an appearance." 

" What's that — to come here ?" 

" Not exactly. To answer the writ, and 
state where the declaration and other pro- 
ceedings may be served — otherwise judg- 
ment. But don't be afraid He has not left 
the Wheatsheaf." 

*' You are sure ?" 

'' He couldn't. He's too ill." 

" 111 I Why did you not tell me so at 
once ?" cried Jack, starting up. 

" It's no business of mine," replied Isaacs^ 
coolly. " We've served him, and if he dies, 
we can go on with the other defendant. It's 
all one to us. The widow can pay." 

" You don't mean to say he is in danger ?" 
gasped the good-for-nothing. 

** Well, I am not a doctor, and I did not 
see him," replied Mr. Isaacs, with his usual 
caution, *' but my man, who did, said he was 
very bad. Something to do with the lungs. 
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He could hardly speak for coughing. The 
young lady will have a pretty penny when he 
dies, won't she, Mr. Hill?" asked Isaacs, 
with one of his winks. But Jack had seized 
his hat, and was out of the office before the 
question was finished. 

HI I In danger ! Dying, perhaps. Little 
Con's father dying at an obscure inn, with 
no one to care for him I The main object of 
his search almost passed from Jack's mind as 
he hurried on. Ill ! In danger ! What if 
he were dead ! How could he face Constance 
with the news, if they ever met again, and 
excuse his want of care. A low attorney 
could find him for a sordid matter of pounds, 
shillings and pence, and he could not ! Above 
the din and rattle of the streets those gentle 
words, " Find my father !" rung in his ears, 
and reproached him. 

In less than an hour, which, however, 
seemed to him as long as three, he reached 
BlackwaU, and soon found the "Wheat- 
sheaf." Was Mr. Conway there? Yes, 
Mr. Conway was, but — did the gentleman 
happen to be any relation ? asked the land- 
lady. No, not exactly, but he had very im- 
portant business with him. He was a friend 
of his family. He had only just learned that 
he was there, and ill. Was he very ill ? 
Very. She, the landlady, did not know 
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whether he could see anyone. The doctor 
was with him just then. Would the gentle- 
man send up his name ? 

" He would not know me by name," said 
Jack, " but I must see him." 

" Well, you'd better speak to the doctor 
when he comes down. I don't think he ought 
to be worrited with business by people he 
don't know," rejoined the landlady. 

So Jack had to wait a weary half-hour 
until the doctor made his appearance, and 
was met by the old question — Was he a re- 
lation ? Jack took the doctor aside, and told 
him how they stood towards each other. 
There was nothing else for it. 

'* Next to his daughter, there is no one in 
the world who would care for him as I will," 
he pleaded. " For God's sake, sir, let me 
see him I" 

" Do as you please," was the reply. ** But 
/ wash my hands of all responsibility for the 
consequences." 

" Is he so very ill ?" 

" He may live a month, and he may die to- 
night. The only certain thing is that he 
cannot recover ?" 

" Surely then he ought to have some friend 
with him ?" 

" True ; but you must excuse my saying 
that you don't seem exactly in the mood to 
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attend to a man whom the least excitement 
may kill outright," replied the doctor. 

"I am so shocked, so surprised," Jack 
said, ^* but I can and will be quite quiet with 
him. I know what illness is. I nursed a 
fellow through a very bad one not so long 
ago — I and my laundress, I will send for her, 
and we will nurse him together. I won't say 
a word that can excite him, depend upon it, 
till he is better. Say I may go up, doctor, 
do say I may go !" 

The doctor gave a steady look into the 
anxious, honest face, and wavered. 

"He ought to be consulted, you know. 
You seem willing enough to help him ; but 
are you sure he would accept your help ?" 

Here the lady, who I am afraid had been 
listening, interposed. 

" I don't know whether this is the gentle- 
man he has been expecting, sir," she said to 
the doctor, "but he's been asking all this 
week if anyone had called to see him. He 
expects some one, that's certain." 

" Well, perhaps you may go up," observed 
the doctor, not sorry, as it seemed, to retreat 
from his first position in face of Jack's 
pleading, " but be very careful and quiet." 

" Peter," bawled the landlady to her 
spouse who was standing in the bar. " Show 
this gentleman Mr. Conway's room, and see 
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if he will take anything. It's amost time he 
had his jelly." 

The landlord was a big flabby man, who 
moved slowly and wheezed as he moved. 
Impatient Jack could have kicked him as 
he waddled and wheezed up the narrow dark 
stair, and along the stuffy passage which led 
to the sick man's room. With a loudly 
beating heart Jack entered the darkened 
chamber, and silently approached the bed. 
The sick man was lying with his face to- 
wards the wall, with closed eyes as though 
asleep. Jack put his finger on his lip as a 
warning to the landlord not to wheeze so 
loud, and took a chair beside the bed. 

In a few minutes the landlady entered with 
the jelly. 

" Oh, no, sir. He's not asleep," she re- 
phed to Jack's reiterated warning. " Holies 
all day like that. Here's something as will 
do you good, Mr. Conway," she said, draw- 
ing the curtains* a little on one side, *^ and 
a gentleman has come as wishes to bide and 
take care of you, though I'm sure we do all 
we can." 

" Where is he ?" asked the sick man try- 
ing to turn. " Has he come at last ?" 

*' You must not move," said Jack. " Yes 
I am here. I will not leave you. We will 
talk when you get stronger.' 
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But with a sudden effort the sick man 
raised himself and turned full towards Jack. 

"Why did he not come himself, did he 
send you ?" he asked. 

Jack started from his chair. There was 
that in the tone of those words which made 
his blood run cold, for the instant, he knew 
not why. 

" There is some mistake," he faltered, *' I 
— I asked to see Mr. Conway." 

" This is Mr. Conway," said the landlady. 

" Certainly it is," repeated the landlord. 

As Jack stood in doubt and wonder, some- 
thing that was hung round the sick man's 
neck, and which had been exposed as he 
turned, caught his eye. Then he knew why 
the sound of that voice had made his blood 
curdle, and in his excitement, heedless of 
what the doctor had said, he exclaimed, 

" George Conway ! No. He is Abel Biisset 
the Murderer.^^ 

The landlady gave a scream. The landlord 
to whom ideas, like motion, came slowly, stood 
with his mouth open. The sick man fell 
heavily back and burst into a fit of cough- 
ing ; and soon a bright red streak marked 
the coverlet. 

" Whoever he is," said the landlady re- 
proachfully, as she raised his head, "you 
have killed him." 
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" I hope not — I — I am sorry. I could not 
help it. I was so astounded. Can nothing 
be done to restore him ?" faltered Jack. 

The reply came from the bed. 

" Open those shutters and let me see who 

it IS. 

" Now really, sir, you must be calm. 
You—" 

*' It is too late, open the shutters." 

The landlady obeyed, and a flood of light 
streamed into the room. 

" John Hill !" exclaimed Blisset — for Blis- 
set it was. ** Why have you hunted me down 
again ?" 

** As God is my judge I never sought you." 
Jack replied. 

" The name you have assumed — " 

" Was one I thought would make men 
shun me. Another mistake. Well, it is the 
last. Strange though — ^very strange it should 
be youy^* he mused over and over again. 

Jack stood there in silence, not knowing 
what to say. He did not notice that the land- 
lord had left the room. 

** Give me some of that red medicine," 
Blisset murmured. 

'* You are only to have it every four 
hours," said the landlady. 

'*No matter. It gives me strength to 
speak, and I must speak now." 
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" Let me have it." 

It was poured out and given to him. 

" You know Jabez Standring, my old 
master ?" he said to Jack, in a stronger voice 
a few moments afterwards. 

" I do." 

" He has sold me. When I was not so 
bad as I am, he promised to send me out 
of the country. I might have lived if he had 
kept his word. He thought to get rid of me 
in an easier way, and left me here to die. I 
will be even with Jabez Standring before I 
die, John HiU." 

" You must not think of such things now." 

" I will," replied Blisset savagely, " I will. 
I once doubted if there was such a thing as 
Providence. I almost think there must be, 
for it has sent you here." 

" If my presence distresses you, I will go," 
Jack said, rising. 

'* No, stay. I fear I have not strength to 
tell you all I want to say, and I know I may 
die any moment. Another fit of coughing 
like that last would settle me. I must make 
the best of my time. I suppose the police 
have taken all the papers that were in my 
chambers ?" 

*' I believe so." 

" Good. There is a packet in an old red 
dispatch box, tied up in seal-skin. They will 
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have made nothing of it, even if they read the 
contents. Let Lord Hilton claim it, and show 
them to Jabez Standring. That will do very 
nearly all I want, if— what is that noise ?" 

It was a heavy footfall coming up the 
stairs. The next moment the tall form of a 
policeman darkened the doorway. 

" I see," said Blisset quite calmly, " the 
reward. Your husband has earned three 
hundred pounds to-day, Mrs. Smith. I 
wish him joy of it. You've made a great 
catch. Policeman ; but I am afraid you will not 
be complimented on it in court. Look here," 
he continued, drawing forth a crystal ball 
which hung round his neck. " I once swore 
that I would not be taken alive, and if I were 
not quite sure that you will never move me 
from this bed, one drop out of the three inside 
my pretty little toy here would settle the 
doubt. No, don't be afraid. I'm not going to 
take it. See." He opened the cyrstal ball as he 
spoke, and let three drops of a colourless 
liquid fall on the pillow. In a few moments, 
the room was full of the odour of bitter 
almonds. 

" I beat you all," he resumed, with as much 
defiance as he could through his voice, " with- 
out that, and if I had sold the shell, and got 
clothes and shelter in the bad weather, I 
would have beaten you all out and out ; for 

VOL. III. p 
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then I should not have caught this cursed 
cough. Do you think you will gain any 
credit in taking me like this ? Bah ! you 
have my carcase, that's ^11. I'm not taken. 
Carramba! If I — Augustus Placemore were 
myself again, I'd cut you down as I did Bur- 
ridger, and give your comrades another five 
months' chase." 

Jack whispered something to the police- 
man, who came forward and laid his hand on 
Blisset's arm. 

" You mustn't go talking like this. The 
doctor says — " 

" I shall die if I do. I know that, and 
what then ? You want me to get just well 
enough to be tried and hanged. Thank you 
for nothing. The hemp is not sown that is 
to make a halter for me. Speaking will kill 
me, and I will speak. You cannot prevent 

i^^ 9 go's ^^j if yo^ like, that will only hurry 
on the end. I have beaten you aU ; look at 
me, and own yourself beaten." 

A change had indeed come over his face of 
which even Jack's unskilled eyes knew the 
portent. 

" He must not die like this," he said, " can 
you not send for a clergyman. You will see 
a cler^man, BUsset, won't you ?" 

"What for?" 

'* To pray with you." 

" I can pray by myself, if I want to do so. 
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I have done better than pray, I have suffered. 
Do you think I am to suffer here and hereafter 
too ? If you do, I would not give much for 
your idea of justice. I was thirty-seven a 
few days ago, and I have not had three years 
enjoyment of life.'' 

** Because of your folUes and your crimes," 
replied Jack solemnly. 

" I never had a fair chance," Blisset re- 
pUed, "till lately; and you know how I 
worked that. I would have died an old man, 
rich, honoured, perhaps good, if it had not 
been for that Uttle toad Burridger, and — well, 
I won't say any harm of her now. Why do 
you keep me in the dark. I told you to open 
the shutters." 

" They are open." 

" Open them wider, then. This darkness 
chokes me." 

" You have been speaking too much. Our 
presence excites you," said Jack ; " we will 

go- 

**Let the others go and welcome; you 

stay. I feel better now. That horrible 

gnawing here,'' he laid his hand on his chest, 

" has passed off. I have a good deal to say 

to you yet. You have not had fair play either." 

" Never mind that," Jack said. " Let me 

say a prayer with you. I — I don't pretend 

to be a religious fellow, and — and — that ; but 

p 2 
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it seems horrible that you should die with such 
ideas in your mind. Say you are sorry for that 
awful crime, and pray to God to forgive you." 

** I am not sorry," Blisset replied in a low 
dogged tone. " What right had he to try 
and drag me back to the hulks ? Eaise me 
up a little — so. I can breathe better when 
my head is high. Cover up that blood; I 
hate the sight of it." 

The exertion of moving brought on a long 
fit of coughing, feebler than the last, but so 
exhausting that it was nearly half-an-hour 
before he spoke again. By this time, the 
police inspector of the district had arrived 
with another doctor, and the murmur of a* 
crowd could be heard through the opened 
windows. The news had got abroad that the 
Buckingham Street murderer had been cap- 
tured. It was bright noon day. 

" I chose this room," Blisset whispered, 
his voice had all but gone now, " on purpose 
not to see that star, and yet it has come 
close, close. Yes, yes, never fear. I will be 
even with you, my pretty, haughty Milly; 
you're worth the risk. Draw the curtains 
and shut out that cursed star, some of you. 
Where is Lord Hilton ?" 

** His mind is wandering," Jack said to 
the inspector. " He was intimate with Lord 
Hilton once." 

" You were wrong, my lord, quite wrong ; 
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it did not bring me bad luck. It was truly 
a talisman. It showed me my danger. 
Jabez Standring does not know, I have 
that packet," Blisset continued. " It was old 
Bediugfield who told me where to find it. I 
intended to make a good thing out of it 
once ; but Milly shall have it as a present on 
her wedding-day. I can afford to be gener- 
ous now. Where are you all ? I can see 
nothing in the dark but that star. How 
large and bright it has grown ! I want to 
sleep and cannot, it dazzles me so," he said 
sinking back and turning his face to the wall. 

Fancying that it was the light which 
troubled him, they drew the bed-curtains 
close, and darkened the room. 

" I should be much obliged, sir," the in- 
spector whispered to Jack, " if you would 
come down stairs and tell me what you know 
of this business. He'll sleep now, I daresay." 

Jack did as he was desired, and had hardly 
got through his story, when the landlord 
blundered in. 

" It's all over," he wheezed ; " he's gone. 
But please to remember, gents both, that he 
was took, and that it was me gev the in- 
formation." 

Fresh from such a scene as this, it was no 
wonder that Jack looked pale and haggard as 
he entered Lord Hilton's room. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

ESCAPED ! 

On the second night of Constance Con- 
way's " seclusion '' for the high crime of 
having whispered to Helmine Lafouret during 
meditation, as she lay awake in the dark, 
hungry and hopeless, the door which had 
been kept locked upon her, opened, and a 
dark figure glided silently towards her bed. 
A cry rose to her lips — for the sort of treat- 
ment to which she had been subjected, was 
not calculated to soothe the nerves — but the 
figure sprang forward and whispered. 

*'ItisI — ^Helmine. Courage! Get up at 
once and dress. We have not a moment to 
lose." 

** Oh, Helmine ! it is true, then. You think 
to escape ? It is impossible !" 

" Not a word. Dress yourself quickly, and 
come; or say at once that I must go alone." 

There was that in the brave French girl's 
manner which commanded obedience, and 
Constance obeyed, trembUng, assisted by 
the stronger spirit. 
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" I spoiled the lock of the terrace door to- 
day, by thrusting gravel into it, and made 
this — " holding up a long white rope — " out 
of my sheets to let us down from the wall ; 
but chance has favoured us wonderfully. See 
here — the master key !" 

" How on earth did you get that ?" 

** Stole it from under Bertha's pillow, as 
she slept," Helmine replied, with a short 
bitter laugh. 

"And what is that glittering in your 
girdle ?''• 

" That ? Oh, nothing ; only a knife." 

" Helmine, for Heaven's sake I You would 
not—" 

"Dress yourself — dress yourself." She re- 
plied emphatically, " I do not want to harm 
anyone, but no one shall harm me — or you. 
Have you any money " 

" No. It is against the rules." 

Helmine gave another little bitter laugh. 
" No matter. I have enough for both. Are 
you ready ? Courage little one, courage, you 
must not tremble so. Carry your boots in 
your hand, as I do, till we get out of the 
house. Now, follow me." 

Down the dark silent stair, past the room 
where Bertha — the hard- worked Breton ser- 
vant slept the sleep of the blessed — over the 
dark grass and brambles of what was once 
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the garden, the two girls sped; the one 
swiftly, defiantly — the other full of fear and 
doubt, not knowing what she did. It was 
only when they had passed the wicket, and 
stood in the road that she dared to breathe 
aloud. 

"You were brought here in your senses," 
said Helmine, as she relocked the gate. " I 
was not. You must be guide. Which is the 
way to St. Malo ?" 

" This — straight on — to the right." 
" Good. We need not walk so fast. There 
is plenty of time. We must not arrive there 
till the morning." 

" But we shall be followed — overtaken." 
" By whom, silly child ? There is no one 
who goes out but Bertha, and they will have 
to force four locks before they get to her. 
Now listen, I have my plans here," touch- 
ing her fine open brow. " There is a steamer 
which leaves St.Malo for Jersey, every Wed- 
nesday morning. You are an English lady 
returning there, and I am your maid. See, 
I have dressed for the role. You English 
want no papers, or passports. You are more 
free than us others in our own country. 
You may do the most eccentric things with- 
out question. You have come to St. Malo 
for what you call your * fun,' and now you 
return. Do you understand ? Once at Jersey, 
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where under your law we are safe, I will 
write to my Henri, and you — Tell me then, 
is it not that you have a Henri too." 

Little Constance felt the tell-tale blood 
rushing into her face. Like Nancy Bell in 
the song, she might have replied that she 
had indeed a Henri, too, whose christian 
name was Jack — ^but she didn't. Her fright 
partly over, her practical little mind was 
running on Helmine's plans. 

" But, dear, for all this, we shall want 
money," she observed, " and — " 

" Have I not said I have enough for both. 
Bertha gets her market money for the work 
on Monday morning. She had nearly two 
hundred francs left." 

" Oh, Helmine ! you surely did not take 
that money ?" 

" Take it ! Of course I did !" she cried, 
in triumph. " Have they not stolen my 
liberty — my happiness? The happiness of 
my Henri ; and should I spare their miser- 
able silver that would help me to regain what 
they had robbed me of ? No. I use it for 
my purpose, and will restore it tenfold, if 
they please, when I am my Henri's wife." 

Constance could not help gazing with ad- 
miration into her handsome, flushed face, and 
felt her scruples oozing away. 

** And now," said Helmine, as they walked 
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along, " I will tell you who I am, and why I 
was sent to that cursed place ; and then you 
must tell me your story in return." 

As Helmine Lafouret is not a leading cha- 
racter in this history, I need not give her 
statement at length. She was what we call 
an heiress and an orphan, and her guardian 
— who was a distant cousin — ^had several 
marriageable sons, and a very small rente to 
provide for them withal. Moreover, in fol- 
lowing up certain unfortunate speculations 
in which he had engaged ; he borrowed (?) 
more freely than an honest man should, out 
of the dot of his ward. It was therefore very 
important for him to obtain her a husband, 
who would not be too particular in scruti- 
nizing his accounts. Who so proper to help 
him out of the little difficulty as a son ? The 
course of true love with the young gentleman 
chosen for this service appeared to run 
smooth. They manage these things very 
well in France. The fathers and guardians 
have it mostly all their own way, and where 
— as in this case — the father of the would-be 
bridegroom was the guardian of the chosen 
bride, matters were simplified. Good M. 
Guicharde, on the part of his son, proposed 
to himself, on the part of his ward ; and the 
offer was accepted. Voila tout ! Everything 
would have gone well, but for a pestilent 
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naval officer, in whose presence the brave, 
self-reliant Helmine felt herself weak as 
water; for whose love she could and did 
brave all the threats, and scorn all the 
pleadings of her angry guardian. There 
was a good deal in common between her 
case and little Con's, only there was violence 
and fraud in the one, and only selfishness and 
cunning in the other. When the two girls 
had told each other their griefs, and Helmine 
had heard all about Constance's Henri, whose 
name was Jack, you* may be sure that their 
friendship warmed considerably. 

" Then you will write to this dear Jak, and 
bid him come quick, quick ?" asked Helmine. 

" I will let him know I am safe and well,'* 
replied little Con, demurely. " I have some 
friends who, I think, will take me, until I can 
get a situation as a governess, or find my 
father. I shall not see Jack for a long time 
yet ; even if our plans succeed." 

Mademoiselle Lafouret's plan of escape was 
founded on a superstition which enjoys an ex- 
traordinary vitality in France. George Cruik- 
shank was a young man, and Leech, Tenniel, 
Doyle, Keene, and Bennet were in their 
cradles, or unborn, when we left off depict- 
ing the representative Frenchman as a tall, 
cadaverous creature, in a swallow-tailed coat 
playing the violin with an insane grin on his 
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countenance. The Gaul, who could do no- 
thing but eat frogs and dance, has long ago dis- 
appeared from our light literature. When we 
make fun of our lively friends over the water 
— and why shouldn't we, when we don't spare 
ourselves ? — their own compatriots recognise 
the picture, aud enjoy it. But in France, the 
John Bull of 1800 is the John Bull of 1868. 
The " Mees Anglaise*^ who became our grand- 
mother, is the "Mees Anglaise" who now 
bewilders us. We habitually wear top-boots, 
are followed by a "buUe dogue," sell our 
wives at Smithfield, and rap out our " God- 
dam " every sixth word. Our daughters and 
our sisters go about in coal-scuttle bonnets, 
and long dank curls. They have ugly spray 
feet, cross-sandled with broad black ribands. 
They carry a huge black satin bag on their 
arm, and a watch as big as a turnip at the 
girdle of their ill-fitting robe. We are all 
affected with the " spleen," and cut our 
throats on the slightest provocation. Exhi- 
bitions in Paris ; exhibitions in London ; tidal 
trains ; London and back for thirty francs, 
seem to make no difference. As we were 
supposed to be in the days when George the 
Fourth was king, so we are in the days of 
Victoria. Of a nation which prides itself on 
its originality and powers of observation, the 
thing is difficult to understand. Why, even 
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our naughty little street boys have learned 
that every foreigner is not a Frenchman, and 
that a Frenchman has left off wearing tights, 
and does not always dine on frogs. I would 
rather be an Englishman at Paris, Marseilles 
or Bordeaux, than a Frenchman at London, 
Liverpool, or Burton-upon-Trent, because — 
to my shame I say it — I should be better 
understood, and more kindly treated. The 
hotel-keepers would rob me about fifty per 
cent less, the naughty street boys would be 
more civil, and if I lost my way and applied 
to a sergenUde'Ville^ I should find him much 
more willing to help me than X 1 would be 
to help my foreign brother. But I should 
not wear top boots. If I had a "buUe 
dogue," I should leave him behind. I never 
saw a " Mees Anglaise" in a coal-scuttle 
bonnet, and shoes. I have known an idle 
lower schoolboy to draw a circle, a triangle, 
and two perpendicular lines on his slate, and 
write underneath, ^* This is a man," and I 
have boxed his ears. One of the artists al- 
ready named — whose loss we all deplore — 
has given a social moral soufflet to the gentle- 
men who draw a senseless libel, and put it 
forth as the likeness of the representative 
Enghsh girl, and as I can add nothing to its 
sting, I say no more on this head. 

Our manners appear to be as little under- 
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stood as our appearance and our dress ; and 
Helmine, who, I am afraid, was not unac- 
quainted witli those yellow-covered publica- 
tions which profess to give a picture of 
"life," and into which English characters are 
occasionally introduced, was fuUy persuaded 
that a " Mees Anglaise," rising nineteen, was 
at perfect liberty to absent herself for days 
from the parental roof, wander into all sorts 
of queer places alone, and do exactly as she 
pleased, without being a whit the worse in 
the estimation of her friends. Hence her 
plan. Constance was English. That would 
account for everything. EngUsh young ladies 
go abroad with their maids, " for their fun," 
without luggage and introductions, just as 
they wear turnip watches and corkscrew curls. 
Nevertheless, the plan appeared a good 
one to little Con, practicable as she was. 
We are told that " fools rush in where angels 
fear to tread." There is another side to this 
aphorism, on which you may write, " Inno- 
cence will face dangers at which experience 
grows pale." The lady of old who wandered 
through green Erin (alas ! poor Erin !) with 
her guns and her golden staff, did not start 
on her journey with less confidence than did 
little Con on hers. She had a sort of dim 
idea that it would lead her to her good friends 
at Southerton. That they, and Jack, and 
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Mary Aylwarde would help her to find her 
father. As for Helmine, her blood was up. 
She did not think of danger, she was only 
ready to brave it. Anything rather than re- 
main, or return to that — she called it Enfer^ 
but the word sounds so naughty in English, 
that I don't like to put it in her mouth. 

St. Malo stands on a peninsular, and to 
gain it from the Convent of our Lady of the 
Bleeding Heart you have to pass through the 
long straggUng town on the other side of the 
harbour, which you must cross. This har- 
bour, and the coast around, are variously 
estimated, according to the point of view. 
If you are an artist, you think them charming. 
Every hundred yards will give you a bit 
worth sketching. If you are a naturalist, or 
dabble in aquariums; a tide, which rises 
some forty feet, will leave you many a 
treasure. Should your ology be geology, 
you can find plenty to interest you in com- 
paring the formation of the coast, and its 
rocks, with those of Jersey, and the nearest 
British land; and speculate which of the 
reefs, away by the foreland, over which the 
sea is always breaking, white and angry, 
might be all that remains of Lyonese, where 
King Arthur fought of old. As a traveller, 
you will see more, perhaps, of real France, 
and real Frenchmen on that coast than any- 
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where else. In all the above capacities you 
will be delighted if you have eyes and ears ; 
but if you be a sailor, you will turn from the 
place with a shudder, and declare it to be 
the foulest spot in all the channel, or near it. 
I say " foulest," in seaman's parlance, on 
account of its sunken rocks, its shifting 
shoals, its wayward currents, and its cruel 
iron coast. 

Go to the harbour of St. Malo at high tide, 
and you find a haven in which a fleet might 
ride. Go at low water, and you may walk 
across it dry shod. Go when the tide is 
making, and you see a boiling, seething flood 
pouring in, as though some giant had heaved 
up the bottom of the sea and wished to wash 
away the town. The reason is simply this. 
The flood tide is arrested by the bar at the 
harbour's mouth, and, instead of creeping in 
gradually, is stored up outstide, fretting and 
fuming, till it has gained strength to overtop 
its natural barrier, and burst through the 
shoals which the ebb has deposited. This 
done, it fills the port as you would fill a 
bason fi^om an ewer. In twenty minutes, 
what was a crisp dry beach, is covered by a 
roaring flood, in which no man could stand, 
or boat hold its anchor. You may walk 
across, if you are quick, in half the time ; 
but take care when you begin the journey ! 
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In the day time, boats generally come off 
from either side as far as the little bridges, 
under which, at low tide, the Ranee dribbles 
feebly seawards, to carry overtaken passen- 
gers ; but at night ! God help you if you 
attempt the passage rashly — if you pause on 
one of those bridges which, in a few minutes, 
will be five feet under water ! 

Our fugitives knew nothing of all this. 
When Constance had passed, there was no 
sign of any water over which she could not 
have skipped. 

" This is the way," she said, " I remember 
coming up these stairs. There are similar 
ones on the cliff opposite. That is St. Malo." 

As they descended, they met a fisherman 
carrying his nets. 

" Mesdemoiselles are about to cross ?" he 
said " They must make haste then. The tide 
is coming in." 

" Can you tell me at what hour the steamer 
leaves for Jersey ?" asked Helmine. 

" Perfectly 1 At seven." 

" It is not yet five, I think ?" 

" About five. The tide is coming in." 

They went on. These words, so full of 
warning, *Hhe tide is coming in," had no 
significance to them. What matter if it did ? 
The steamer would go out almost before their 
flight could be discovered. They went on. 
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They stopped on the first bridge to rest 
themselves and pass the time — it being no 
part of their plan that they should enter 
St. Malo before day. 

" How the sea roars outside," said Helmine. 
" The wind was strong last night. Have you 
the mal de mer when you travel ?" 

" A little. I am not afi:'aid of it. Do you 
suffer ?" 

Helmine replied that she suffered awfully, 
and the two girls fell to teasing each other 
on this subject, whilst the roaring increased 
and the day began to break, late, through dark 
clouds which the night wind had banked up. 

As they rose to pass on, Helmine slipped, 
and the bag containing Bertha's money fell, 
and discharged its contents, the pieces roll- 
ing about here and there. It took some time 
to collect the coins (all of small amount), 
and when they rose, they saw the meaning of 
the fisherman's warning. The causeway 
over which they had come was under water. 
A stream was pouring over that they had yet 
to pass, in the centre — its lowest point. 
Against danger in human shape Helmine was 
steeled ; but this ! so unexpected, at the mo- 
ment when she had been exulting in her 
success, cowed her. 

"Mon Dieu !" she cried, "it is the tide. 
Wp must go back." 
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" No, no !" exclaimed Constance clutcliing 
her arm. " The water is deeper behind ; we 
must go on. See, it is not up to our knees 
out there, and the land is higher beyond. 
Come, we must run." 

It was not deeper than to their knees as 
she spoke ; but by the time they reached it, 
it was deeper, wider, stronger. 

" Courage, courage !" said little Con as 
they ran along. "You a sailor's bride, and 
afraid of a little water ? Courage !" 

That was enough. The two girls plunged 
into the stream and tried to wade through. 
It was slow work, with their long dresses 
which clung to them and impeded their steps, 
and as they toiled on, the stream, but ten 
yards wide when they first saw it, became wider 
and wider, deeper and deeper, stronger and 
stronger. They had not passed what was 
now less than half its width, before the water 
was up to their waists. 

" Give me your hand," cried Constance, as 
she staggered against the force of the current. 
" Can you swim ?" 

"No." 

" I can. Give me your hand and never 
leave it. Courage, dear Helmine I" 

But as she spoke, either they stepped into 
a lower part of the now submerged cause- 
way, or a higher and more violent wave 
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surged in. They were swept from their 
footing, and whirled on by the furious tide 
into the harbour, now fiill from this and other 
channels with dark and seething water. 

In vain rose Constance's cry for help. 
There was no one to hear it. The town was 
barely awake. The roar of the surging water 
drowned her voice. The overladen clouds 
burst, and the surface of the stream was 
hidden in a cloud of mist and spray. In 
that dreadful rush which carried them away, 
Helmine had been dashed against a pile, and 
floated on, whirled around by the eddies, 
stunned and powerless. With a few strong 
strokes, wiry, brave little Con came up to 
her, seized her by her hair, and held her 
head up. 

It was no use trying to swim against 
such a current. It bore them where it would ; 
now hurrying them towards the land as 
though to cast them ashore, then turning, as 
though in mockery, and whirling them back 
into the black, gurgling depths. Boats, 
which half-an-hour ago were laying high and 
dry, now tossed about wildly like frightened 
animals, tugging at their cables, and often 
dragging them. Constance tried to approach 
and seize them, as with her inanimate burden 
she was hurried along; but their black sUppery 
sides afforded no hold. She had ceased to 
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cry out for help ; her voice had failed her. 
If it had not been for the force of the cur- 
rent, which helped to keep her on the 
surface, she must have sank, overpowered by 
the weight of her clothes and the strain of 
supporting her friend. 

As it was, many a wave rushed over her 
head, and her strength began to fail; but 
the thought that if she loosed her hold of 
Helmine she might save herself, never entered 
her mind. Death itself could not loosen the 
clutch she had taken of her friend! Her 
friend ? The girl with whom from first to 
last she had some three hours* converse — her 
friend ? Aye ! Friendship is not to be 
gauged by time. In those last three hours 
these two had hved a life — ^fuller of emotions, 
of hopes and fears, of all that makes friend- 
ship deserving of the name, than the lives of 
a dozen who have never passed through such 
trials. 

It was a hard, hard struggle ; and Con- 
stance felt that as the water broadened, the 
tide lost its force. There was a promontory 
far ahead, towards which its more even flow 
was making, and where she hoped they might 
be cast. But with the decreased speed of 
the tide, the difficulty of supporting herself 
and her burden became greater. She felt her 
strength failing — failing — failing. The waters 
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closed more frequently over her head, but 
she battled bravely on. Oh 1 if the tide 
would but whirl them along as it did before, 
they might reach the promontory. The tide 
had well nigh found its level, and in its dark 
curdling waters slowly creeping on, far from 
all habitations, far from all help, that brave, 
true, little heart struggled till it could 
struggle no more. Then a feeling of weari- 
ness, that did not come as from exertion — a 
weariness as of one who has slept and yearns 
to sleep again crept over her. It seemed as 
if she was at the dear old Priory once more, 
seated under the trees by the little stream 
with Jack, during those two happy days after 
Trix's wedding. She could even hear the 
birds as they sang overhead, and see the sun- 
shine which the waving branches scattered 
here and there on the bright green turf. 
Any one who stood on that promontory 
could only hear the roar of the distant waves, 
and see the dark waters rising, rising, rising, 
under the storm-laden clouds. 



CHAPTER XIIT. 

THE END AND THE MEANS. 

" Is my father disengaged, Mr. Man ?" 
asked Andrew Standring, as he entered the 
office in Austin Friars, the morning after his 
interview with Lord Hilton. 

" Lord, sir ! how you startled me !" the 
chief clerk exclaimed. " I was just thinking 
of sending for you." 

'' For me, Mr. Man ? What for ?" 

" Why, you see, sir, it's very extraordi- 
nary — very extraordinary, indeed. Me and 
Mr. Pike here — Mr. Pike this is Mr. Andrew 
himself — me and Mr. Pike have been remark- 
ing for some time past that your good father 
has not been himself, not what he used to be 
you know ; and if you'd believe me, he has 
not come to-day !" 

"Do vou think he is ill?" Andrew de- 
manded, anxiously, 

" Man and boy, I've been here thirty-two 
years, Mr. Andrew," replied Man, " and the 
few times he has been ill and unable to come 
to business, he has always sent word. He 
has kept his health wonderful, wonderful, Mr. 
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Andrew. I wish he had sent and told me he 
was ill. That would be Hke him. It isn't 
like him at all to stay away till nearly twelve 
o'clock, and send no message," said the chief 
clerk, shaking his head. "But it isn't 
the only thing unlike himself that he's done 
lately. That's why me and Mr. Pike feels 
very uneasy." 

" You alarm me, Mr. Man — ^to what do you 
refer ?" 

" Well, you see, Mr. Andrew, he has be- 
come so cautious in some things, and so for- 
getful in others ; so — so queer ^ if you'll allow 
me to say so of a gentleman like your father. 
Of course I'd never say so for the world to 
anyone else but you ; only me and Mr. Pike 
here agreed, just now, that you ought to 
know. Didn't we, Mr. Pike ?" 

Andrew Standriug remained lost in thought 
whilst the clerks delivered a cross fire of in- 
stances, in which the head of the house had 
not seemed "himself" of late. 

" And you see, Mr. Andrew," Man ob- 
served, " something happened yesterday, as 
you've no doubt seen in the newspaper, very 
likely to upset him." 

" You mean the capture and death of the 
murderer, Blisset ?" 

" Ex-actly. BUsset, as he called himself, 
was our foreign correspondent clerk. He was 
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very much in your father's confidence, Mr. 
Andrew." 

" I must really beg you to be more ex- 
plicit, as you have thought proper to brooch 
this subject, Mr. Man. You mean more than 
you say." 

" That's just it, sir — just it," rephed the 
chief clerk. " I feel more than I can prove. 
I feel there is something wrong with your 
good father, and that somehow or other, 
Blisset is at the bottom of it. I've known 
your good father many years, Mr. Andrew, 
and learned to study him. That villain has 
got round him — mark my words !" 

" If it be a mere matter of money," began 
Andrew, " I—" 

But the old clerk had bounded off bis stool, 
and, with a " Good gracious 1 here he is !" 
rushed out into the passage. 

" 111 1 What has happened ?" the mer- 
chant reiterated. "You forget yourself, Mr. 
Man. I am not an office boy here to be 
flown at in this manner, because I happen to 
be an hour or two behind mv usual time. Do 
I look ill ? Am I bound — ah, Andrew ! you 
here ? Do you wish to see me ? Come in 
then — come in. I am glad to see you, An- 
drew." 

" Well, of all the extraordinary things !" 
gasped the chief clerk, as he resumed his seat 
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in the outer office. " Why he speaks quite 
pleasant, and I give you my word, Mr. Pike, 
he looks ten years younger than he did 
yesterday." 

In the meantime Jabez Standring had 
changed his coat, unlocked the drawers of 
his writing-table, and polished the glasses of 
his spectacles as was his wont when about to 
settle down to business. 

" You have not come here, I suppose, An- 
drew," he said, " to call me to account for 
having kept an appointment before 1 arrived 
at the office. What have those chattering 
fools been telling you ?" 

" They feared you were ill, sir." 

" God be thanked, Andrew, I am well — 
for a mkn of my age. What do you want 
with me ?" 

" Father, there is a subject on which you 
have forbidden me to speak to you; but 
which I must — I absolutely must reopen." 

" Dutiful and considerate as usual. Go 



on. 



" I had a long conversation with Lord 
Hilton yesterday — " 

" And you come on the same errand on 
which he sent Mr. Hill, with whom, as I 
understand, you have the good taste to live." 

" I know nothing of Mr. Hill's errand to 
you, father. There is no one acquainted 
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with what I have to say, except Martin 
Bloxam, at whose request I saw his lord- 
ship." 

** You choose your acquaintances well, Mr. 
Andrew Standring," sneered the other. "Let 
me see. An old rou^ who committed a 
cowardly outrage upon your father ; a young 
one who insults him ; and a relative who set 
him at defiance and proved how black ingrati- 
tude could be. A worthy triumvirate indeed ! 
But go on. You had a long conversation 
with Lord Hilton — " 

" About his first wife." 

" That must have been most pleasant to 
you both under all the circumstances. It is 
fortunate for you he is ill, otherwise he might 
have treated you as he treated me forur-and- 
twenty years ago, on your account." As he 
spoke the scar blazed up and throbbed. 

** If you had not repulsed me, father, I 
should have respected your prejudices, and 
not have sought any of these men. One I 
met by pure accident. It was with the 
utmost reluctance that I visited Lord Hil- 
ton." 

" But the man who was his go-between 
with the woman who jilted you, became your 
go-between with him, good ! Pray proceed." 

" I will. And when you perceive, as I hope 
you do now, that I am not to be moved by 
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such taunts, I trust you will spare me any 
more. Father ! father, how could you mis- 
judge me as you have done." And then he 
explained, as he had done to Lord Hilton, 
how he came to visit Malta, and meet the 
(supposed) widow of Bertram Aylwarde. 

" It matters nothing to me," Jabez Stan- 
dring replied impatiently, when he had con- 
cluded, ^* how or why you met her. I have 
formed my own conclusions on your sub- 
sequent behaviour, and it appears that Lord 
Hilton has done the same." 

" He did, but upon a false statement." 

" Of mine ?" 

" You are my father, sir ; I cannot say to 
you, what I should say of any other man, who 
had deceived him as to his child." 

Jabez Standring trembled, and turned 
deadly pale. Even the scar on his cheek 
became bloodless. 

" I told him," he muttered, " nothing but 
the truth." 

" Was it true, father, that the child was 
only six months old when it died ?" 

" Does he say I said so ?" 

" He does." 
Then he lied," exclaimed Jabez, fiercely, 

I told him nothing of that — that child. 
To him, to you, to all the world, I have 
never spoken of it, and never will. I sent 
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him where he could hear of it — that was all. 
How do I know what he was told ?" 

"You sent him to Hannah Bedingfield. 
You taunted me just now with my associates. 
Was she a fit person, father, to choose as the 
guardian of a motherless infant ? No wonder 
that it died." 

Andrew spoke very bitterly ; but there was 
something in his words which seemed to give 
his father great relief. He drew a long sigh, 
and replied : 

" Is this to have an end ? What is your 
object with me ?" 

" My object is to prove the real age of 
this child, and so restore its mother's fair 
fame. There are dozens at Chertsey who 
can do this." 

" Then why torment me ?" 

" Heaven knows, I have no wish to tor- 
ment you, father." 

" I tell you, I hate, I loathe the subject." 

" I will not ask you why, though — Why 
did Bedingfield falsify the age of that poor 
babe ?" 

" You should have asked her ?" 

" How could I ? it was only yesterday 
that I learned on what Lord Hilton grounded 
his accusation. Till then, I thought it was 
based merely on the fact of my having ac- 
companied his wife to England, and my old 
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affection for her. Circumstances to which 
you gave — I am willing to hope unwittingly 
— a wrong interpretation, strengthened his 
suspicions, and Bedingfield's mistalce^ mark 
me, father — I go no further — ^her mistake^ 
turned them into what he supposed to be a 
certainty. You owe me some reparation 
surely. Help me to undo this miserable wrong 
by informing me where I can find Beding- 
field ?" 

" How should I know anything about 
her ?" 

" Father, it was you who after its mother's 
death gave the child into her care." 

^^ You had allowed my name to be mixed 
up with it. When that woman was dying, 
I was written to. Do you reproach me 
because I did not leave her to starve ?" 

" You will make me a happy man, father, 
if you can look me in the face and say, * I 
have had no dealings with Bedingfield since 
the child's death,' " said Andrew, in a solemn, 
sad voice. 

Jabez Standring could not look his son in 
the face. He turned his own aside, and re- 
plied : 

" She, too, is dead." 

"Dead! Bedingfield dead!" exclaimed 
Andrew, in dismay. 

" Years ago. But what matters," con- 
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tinued Jabez, as a thought passed over his 
mind. ^* You wish to prove that the child 
who died at Margate, now four-and-twenty 
years ago, was really Lord Hilton's. Why 
trouble yourself about Bedingfield ? As you 
said just now, there are dozens of persons at 
Chertsey who can prove its age. Why, even 
I — Let me see, it was born some time in 
the autumn of 1844." 

" Will you write a line — -just one line — 
that I may show Lord Hilton, and say so ?" 
cried Andrew. 

A dark cloud passed over Jabez Standring's 
face. 

^^ I told you just now that I hate and loathe 
the subject ; but if this will put an end to it 
—I will." 

" Oh, father !" said Andrew, seizing his 
hand, " I have wronged you. Forgive me. 
I remember now Lord Hilton said you 
gave him proofs of the child's age. He 
meant, I see now, that you had referred him 
to Bedingfield. I have wronged you. God 
forgive me I I thought — " 

"No matter — no matter what you 
thought !" Jabez burst out, fi^etfully. ** Let 
it be Lord Hilton's child.'* 

" It was his child." 

" Granted. And do you know what he 
has lost by its death?" said Jabez, through 
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his clenched teeth. ^* I will tell you. He 
has lost the great Chapel Hilton estate. 
Even should he survive Mrs. Eagleton, he 
will have only a life interest in it. He will 
nob have power to make a lease, or fell a tree. 
Whereas, if the boy had lived, they might 
have cut off the entail, and squandered the 
property together. That is what he has lost. 
Let him know it. Write what you will, and 
I will sign it." 

" Will you never forget that hasty blow ?" 

" Never /" 

Andrew Standring had taken pen and paper 
as he asked that question, and wrote — 

" Julia Aylwarde's child was born at Chert- 
sey, in the autumn of 1844. The woman Bed- 
ingfield, who registered its death at Margate, 
was an illiterate person, who either made a 
mistake herself, or could not detect one made 
by the Eegistrar. She is dead." 

** It is longer than I thought to make it," 
said Andrew, handing the paper to his father. 
" Strike out the last part if you please." 

" No matter. You may make it longer. 
You may add that I am satisfied with the 
explanation you have given as to your 
voyage to Malta." 

" I will not ask you to do that," replied 
Andrew, a little surprised at the change 
which had come over his father's manner. 
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" Lord Hilton is satisfied on those points. 
This (laying his hand on the paper) strikes 
at the foundation of the wrong, and lays the 
whole edifice in ruins. I thank you from the 
very bottom of my heart," he continued, as 
Jabez signed his name to the precious docu- 
ment. " And now, father, that this cloud 
between us is removed, let me reiterate my 
late offer." 

" I tell you, no ! Will you do nothing to- 
day but torment me ?" cried the old merchant, 
savagely. 

" I simply seek to do a son's duty by you, 
father, and these sudden bursts of anger — " 

" Show that my mind is giving way, I sup- 
pose — that I am becoming a dotard, eh ? A 
kind and dutiful thought. Have you not got 
all you want for j ouv friend? Am I never, 
to be left in peace ?" 

Andrew rose, and took his leave — a cold, 
formal leave. There was certainly something 
wrong with his father. Those bursts of pas- 
sion aud fretfulness were strange in a man 
usually so cold. Jabez Standring was not 
himself. In one moment he had consented 
to do Lord Hilton the greatest service he 
could, perhaps, render him ; and in the next, 
evinced his old implacable hatred. Mr. Man 
was right. Something very strange had 
come over his master. 
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As, thus musing, Andrew made his way 
through the outer oflBce, the old merchant 
sat steeped in gloomy thought. *' It is better 
so," he muttered to himself, at last; "far 
better. It should not have been otherwise. 
I have sinned in that I have trusted too much 
to my own skill. These risks, these warn- 
ings have been sent me, to show that He in 
whose service I pursue the end^ will ever 
provide the means." 

If one of Jabez Standring's clerks had 
taken upon himself to give reasons for any 
decision of his master, on some matter of 
business, he would have considered it a gross 
piece of impertinence; but he was himself 
ready on all occasions to explain the decrees 
of the Almighty. In an unguarded hour, he 
had allowed Abel Blisset to consider that he 
was in his power. He had compromised him- 
self by preparing to assist him in his escape, 
and so was about to give him a further hold. 
His illness and death, he considered as an 
interposition from on High, to save him from 
the consequences of his ill-judged charity. 
Seeing that he was stricken unto death, he 
broke his promise, found another supercargo 
for the ' Windsor Castle,' abandoned him to 
die alone at the Blackwall Inn ; and when he 
found that he had left no papers to criminate 
him, came back and thanked God for His 
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mercy — His special mercy to Jabez Standring. 
He had visited * The Wheatsheaf,' and not 
for the first time that morning, and had a 
long conversation with good Mr. Smith, res- 
pecting the dead man. Ideas, I have said, 
came slowly to Mr. Smith ; only when they 
did arrive, they were diflficult to move. A 
horrid thought had struck him that Jack 
might claim the reward, or a share in it. 
Accordingly, he resolved to ignore Jack alto- 
gether. He had had his suspicions all along, 
he told the " gentlemen of the press," who 
thronged his bar-parlour. He wasn't a going 
to say why, or wherefore, either. He knew 
what he was about, he did. He could tell 
them ('' the gentlemen of the press ") things 
which would astonish them. Perhaps he 
would — perhaps he wouldn't. That would 
depend on circumstances. He regaled his 
hearers with brandy-and- water, and led each 
of them to suppose that he was to be favoured 
with awful disclosures, and *^ further parti- 
culars," when the others had gone. So 
Jack's name was kept out of the papers, 
which teemed with praises of the " intelligent 
and polite landlord of the Wheatsheaf, to 
whom society is under so deep an obligation,- 
and to whom we are indebted for the fol- 
lowing account of the last moments of the 
miserable man, who for so long had 

u 2 
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escaped the utmost vigilance of the police." 
So good Mr. Smith woke and found him- 
self famous amongst men. He liked people 
to call and ask him questions ; first, because 
it was good for trade, as a good deal of talk- 
ing inevitably suggests beer ; next, because 
the homage shown to his genius was agree- 
able; and thirdly, because it was a good 
thing to spread his own version of the afiair. 
Had he told Jabez Standring the whole truth, 
he would not have gone to the office so satis- 
fied. According to Mr. Smith's account, Abel 
Blisset had seen no one but himself, his wife, 
the doctor, and a young man who had 
dropped in ** promiscuous," since Jabez 
Standring had been there five days ago. The 
dead man had written no letters (how could 
he ?) ; the police had not found any papers in 
liis box. Had he mentioned the name of 
Standring to anyone ? Well, he had, least- 
wise something like it, but he was almost 
gone then — light-headed and that. He said 
nothing of any account, " but," observed the 
landlord, coming round to the point which 
most interested him ; *' he never denied that 
he was Abel Blisset, and he as much as con- 
fessed — he did — that he murdered Mr. Bur- 
ridger; and as I gev the information on 
which he was took, they daresn't refuse to 
give me the reward. It's as good as in ray 
vocket at this minnit." 
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It was upon sucli worthy evidence as this 
that Jabez Standring persuaded himself that 
the Alljust and Merciful had called that great 
sinner to account, expressly for his (Jacob 
Standring's) benefit. 

Andrew's first idea, on leaving his father's 
office, was to go straight to Lord Hilton with 
the important document he had obtained. As 
it turned out, his second thoughts were best. 
He could not know what had passed between 
the Earl and Martin Bloxam after his depar- 
ture. The former appeared to him an obsti- 
nate, wrong headed man, whom it would be 
difficult to convince ; whereas, in fact, he was 
ready and anxious to be convinced, and would 
have been convinced by less than Andrew 
had to show him. It was well, as it turned 
out, that Andrew determined to make assur- 
ance doubly sure, and go to Chertsey for 
further proof ; but more than once, he re- 
gretted not having left well alone. 

It seemed to him certain that he should 
find, as he had said, dozens of persons who 
could bear out his statement as to the age of 
Mrs. Aylwarde's child. He did not take into 
consideration how places change in four-and- 
twenty years, and how difficult it is to get 
even the best educated people to be exact in 
dates after such a lapse of time. As he pro- 
ceeded with his his inquiries, he began to 
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wish with all his heart that he had not pressed 
them so far; not because for a moment he 
doubted the truth of his cause, but because 
he saw how it was being weakened by care- 
less statements. The rector of the parish, 
the leading doctor and lawyer of 1 844, were 
dead. Mrs. Crawford had left the place. 
The inns and the shops had passed into new 
hands. The resident gentry had changed 
half a dozen times. There were a few old 
people who professed to remember the poor 
old lady and her little school, but from these 
he obtained the most contradictory state- 
ments. The lady had left ten years ago, 
fifteen years, thirty years. The child was a 
fine little fellow of five or six — ^well, it might 
be seven, when she left. No, it was not a 
boy at all, it was a girl. It had been born a 
month after she came, a year after she came, 
she had no child at all ! And when Andrew, 
perplexed by such discrepancies, mentioned 
the entry of its birth in the parish books, the 
village chroniclers turned round on him, and 
asked what he wanted pestering them with 
questions, when it was all there in black and 
white. 

There it was sure enough ; but at Margate 
equally surely was that other entry, the 
falsity of which he had undertaken to demon- 
strate by proof obtained fi:om Chertsey. 
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Moreover, it was one of his strong points 
that Mrs. Aylwarde had gone to live there, 
and not at Margate on her return from 
Malta ; and, so far as his inquiries had gone 
— so widely had his informants differed — that 
even a friendly judge might doubt that one 
answering her real description had lived there 
at all. It was too late now to rely upon 
Jabez Standring's declaration. He would be 
asked — why had he gone to Chertsey if he 
had believed his father ? If he did not believe 
him, how could he expect others to do so ? 
He had held out no hopes of obtaining a 
refutation from his father ; on the contrary, 
he had been almost obliged to admit that his 
father was a party to the fraud. What if it 
should now be thought that he had obtained 
the declaration because he kneio tbat he 
should fail, or because he had failed in his 
promised search ? 

Andrew went back to his inn, and went 
through the form of dining with a heavy 
heart. The whole thing had seemed so clear, 
so easy, only a few hours before — and now he 
almost despaired. 

Like all men who have lived a good deal 
abroad, he had acquired a manner of dealing 
with strangers, which we, home-bred Britons, 
do not always give ourselves the trouble of 
cultivating. I don't mean to say that we 
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are really less polite, or grateful for small 
services, than our brethren over the great 
waters, but that we do not show that we are 
so, is beyond a doubt. Andrew did not 
forget to take his hat off when he entered a 
cottage. He had an old-fashioned way of 
calling people, sir, and madam. He did not 
begin his questioning in the " I say — you, I 
want to know, you know" style, as though 
every one was bound to assist him. He was 
no loser thereby. 

He was puflfing moodily his third cheroot, 
when some one knocked at his door, and a 
person whom he recognised as the Clerk of 
the Parish, who had shown him the register 
in the morning, was admitted. 

** My mother tells me, sir," said he, after 
fidgetting, and beating about the bush, " that 
you have been asking about a Mrs. Aylwarde, 
who used to live here, and Mrs. Crawford." 

" I have, indeed. May I offer you any- 
thing ? A cheroot, &c. — " 

** Thank you, sir, I don't smoke; my wife 
does not like tobacco ; but, as you mention it, 
the shrub is very good here. Do you ever 
take a glass of shrub, sir, hot, with just a 
lee-tle sugar? Jane — my wife, sir — some- 
times takes it for a cold, you know." 

Andrew rang the bell, and soon the clerk's 
favourite tipple steamed on the board. 
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"Well,- sir," said he, ** I don't know any- 
thing about Mrs. Aylwarde. I've only been 
here some six years ; but Mrs. Crawford is 
my wife's aunt, and, as you seem to think she 
can help you, I can tell you where she is." 

Andrew was delighted at this unexpected 
good news, and warmly expressed his thanks. 

" Not at all, sir — not at all," said the clerk, 
" my wife and I, we was just sitting down 
to tea when in comes mother, and says she, 
* James, have you seen the gentleman as has 
come to ask about Mrs. Aylwarde ?' * Yes, 
mother,' I says, * won't you take your bonnet 
off and have a cup ?' * Well, I don't mind 
if I do,' she says, * if Jane is agreeable,' (my 
wife's name is Jane, sir.) So she sits down, 
and tells us how you had little Sam Turner's 
broken crutch took to the carpenter's and 
mended ; and how she was out in service the 
time Mrs. Aylwarde was here, and how 
you looked down-hearted like, when you 
couldn't get the information you wanted, and 
says she, * why not let Jane (my wife's name 
is Jane) give him her Aunt Crawford's 
address ?' She was midwife here in those 
days, and if any one knows about the child, 
she does, though why he should want more 
than the Parish books, which is as good as 
the Parish Bible in my mind, is a mystery." 

" I am sure I am obliged to your mother." 
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" Not at all, not at all. Then Jane (my 
wife, you know) she says, ^ suppose there's a 
law suit or something like that going on, and 
he brings Aunt Anne into trouble ?' " 

*^ A very proper observation," said An- 
drew. " Pray assure your wife she need be 
under no such apprehension. If permitted 
to do so, I am ready to give your wife my 
word of honour that Mrs. Crawford shall in 
no way be inconvenienced. I feel sure — I 
know she would be glad to help me." 

** Then says mother," resumed the clerk, 
remorselessly continuing his narrative, 
* she's your aunt, Jane, and not mine. I'm 
sorry if I have offended.' * Oh, no,' says 
Jane, *you haven't offended, only it's well 
to be sure.' * So it is, Jane,' said mother, 
(Jane is my wife, sir,) * The gentleman is 
a gentleman as anyone can see who has lived 
in the first families as I have, and I don't 
like to see him put upon.' * Who's putting 
upon him ?' said Jane. * I don't know,' says 
mother; *but even if there is a law suit, 
honest people should not be ashamed to go 
up and tell the truth.' " 

" I have assured you," said Andrew, " that 
there is no law suit." 

" Just so, just so," replied the clerk sip- 
ping his shrub and water ; " but you see my 
wife Jane, she's very fond of her aunt, and 
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thought mother meant something. So she 
fired up a bit, and she says, * Do you mean 
to insinuate that Aunt Anne is not an honest 
woman ?' * Lord bless you, no,' says mother, 
' I never insinuates. When I wants to speak, 
I speaks out. I know when to hold my 
tongue and when to wag it.' * So does Aunt 
Anne,' says Jane. *Like enough,' says 
mother; * but it don't run in the family.' " 

" I am very sorry to have been the cause 
of so unpleasant a discussion in your family." 

" Unpleasant ! Not at all, not at all. They 
like it. Mother and Jane, (that's my wife's 
name, Jane) they like a bit of a spar over 
their tea when they have it all to themselves. 
If I was to cut in, or anyone else, it would be 
different. I did cut in once or twice fearing 
unpleasantness," observed the clerk confi- 
dentially, ** and there was unpleasantness." 

" Excuse me," pleaded Andrew, in mortal 
fear least this " unpleasantness" should form 
the subject of another long story, " excuse 
me if I interrupt, and ask if your wife con- 
sented at last to give me her Aunt Crawford's 
address ?" 

" To be sure she did. On condition that 
there wasn't to be any law. You see we had 
trouble here a twelvemonth — or it may be a 
little more — ago, about a foot-path as the 
Lord of the Manor wanted to block up ; and 
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old Mrs. Clows, Jane's brother's wife's grand- 
mother, she was summoned up to London to 
say that when she was a girl she used to go 
along the path without anyone hindering her; 
and if you'll believe me, the lawyers worrited 
and badgered her to that degree that she 
came back with a bad leg, and the Society as 
made the fuss about the foot-path was that 
mean, it refused to pay for the HoUoway's 
pills and ointments she used, though it 
didn't do her a bit of good." 

"I will engage that Mrs. Crawford shall 
run no such risk," said Andrew, opening his 
note-book, and preparing to take down that 
lady's address. " Is my promise to you 
sufl&cient, or shall I renew it to your wife ?" 

" It's quite sufl&cient, sir ; for mother says 
to Jane, ' You see, Jane,' she says, ' perhaps 
your Aunt Anne would like the gentleman to 
ask her, for she was very fond of the poor 
lady, and if you was to stand in the way, she 
mightn't be pleased. She's old enough to 
take care of herself, and she needn't say any- 
thing unless she likes.' 'Of course she 
needn't,' says Jane ; * but they might have 
her up to London and worrit and badger her 
before she knew where she was, if there's 
law. Why, I read in Lloyd's the other day of 
a man who was sent to prison for being a 
witness I' ' But if the gentleman will give his 
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word there is to be no law,' said mother, 
what then ?' ' He can't answer for others,' 
says Jane, and so mother sees that it wasn't 
any use going on, and drops the subject, 
getting on to measles which they had next 
door ; but as soon as she was gone, Jane says, 
* Put on your hat, Jim,' she says, * and see 
the gentleman, and if he gives his word there 
isn't any law, tell him where Aunt Anne lives.' 
She didn't like to let mother know she gave 
in, you see ; and that is how it came about." 

** I am much obliged ; I hope you will tell 
her so," said Andrew, pencil in hand. " And 
now the address — Mrs. Anne Crawford — " 

" Mrs. Crawford, sir ; no, Anne, if you 
please ; she's a Httle particular about that, 
for her cousin's wife, who married a whole- 
sale druggist and drives her carriage, tries to 
make out that her husband is the head of the 
family, which he isn't, and never will be ; for 
our Aunt Anne married the eldest son, and is 
the mother of four, all alive, though one went 
to sea when a boy and has not been heard of." 

" Mrs. Crawford, then, pray go on." 

*' To be sure. The eldest — Thomas, is in 
the Excise at Liverpool ; and the next, Peter, 
he is a saddler at Northampton doing well ; 
the third went to sea, as I told you ; and the 
fourth, Charles, is head bailiff to Lord Siim- 
merton's estate of Hawkfield, near Brecon." 
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" All this is very interesting, Mr. — Mr. — " 

" Wink worth, sir, Albert Winkworth. My 
wife's name is Jane, Jane Winkworth." 

" All this is very interesting, Mr. Wink- 
worth," Andrew said, " but it does not give 
me Mrs. Crawford's address." 

" Wrong, sir, wrong. If you had let me 
go on I should have told you our Aunt 
Anne lived with her son Charles." 

Andrew heaved a sigh of reHef, and became 
interested in Mrs. Crawford's son Charles, 
whose address he took down in his note-book. 

" Will you let me offer you anything else," 
he asked, after some further conversation re- 
specting the Crawford and Winkworth 
families, " another glass of shrub ?" 

" No, thank you, sir," replied the clerk. 
" I don't think Jane would like my staying 
out longer. Lord bless me ! it's nearly nine 
o'clock." So saying he beat a rapid retreat, 
and we will hope that no curtain lecture 
awaited him. 

The next morning Andrew Standring re- 
turned to town, and aftQr no further delay 
than was necessary to pack up a few requi- 
sites for his journey, and write a note to 
Lord Hilton, stating that the two days' grace 
he had asked, must be extended, took train 
to Brecon. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

" FIND MY FATHER !" 

The duty of assisting justice in the capture 
of criminals is surely one of the most impor- 
tant that we owe to society ; and yet how all 
decent people shrink from it. How we detest 
informers ! with what mixed feelings we be- 
hold Policeman X. stalking along with Mr. 
Syke's collar in his grasp ! When a thief 
makes what the " gentlemen of the press" 
call a " daring escape" from jail, have you 
never felt a little whispering wish that the 
fellow might get off to amend his ways and 
become a good subject, of course; but still 
to get off from a punishment you have no 
doubt he deserved ? Who would be on 
friendly terms with the hangman ? 

This digression is intended to excuse Jack 
Hill for the very bad temper which he 
brought with him into Lord Hilton's house. 
For the second time he had been the instru- 
ment of unmasking Abel Blisset, and he did 
not Uke it. Indeed, the landlady of the 
Wheatsheaf, who did not share her husband's 
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ideas about the reward, told him to his face 
with some warmth, that she did not beheve 
a word of his story, and that he had come 
there on purpose to get the poor gentleman 
taken, and he on his death bed ! It was no 
use telling her that the " poor gentleman " 
was one of the worst of murderers. He had 
suffered — he was dead — and Mrs. Smith was 
a woman. Her words — '' whoever he is, you 
have killed him," were not pleasant to re- 
member; and although he had the doctor's 
word that the sick man could not recover, 
and he knew that even if he did, he would 
surely have been hanged — Jack could not 
help reproaching himself. 

" What an unlucky brute I am," he 
groaned. " Everything goes against me. 
With all the names in the Directory to choose 
from, why in the name of fortune must he 
choose George Conway's ? Because men would 
shun him, forsooth I Who has been telUng 
him about George Conway ?" 

These reflections gradually brought him 
back to the object of his visit to Blackwall, 
and his bitter disappointment, forgotten for 
a time, became realised. 

He got some little comfort from Mary Ayl- 
warde, to whom he told his troubles before 
lie sought Lord Hilton. From him he learned 
who had been telhug Abel Blisset about 
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Georgo Conway, and this — in the evil mood 
he was in — goaded him to say things, the re- 
collection of which as he walked home made 
him ashamed of his bad temper, and in- 
creased it. It was not until after he had had 
a long look at little Con's likeness, and — 
well you know what the poor fond fellow did 
— and had read over and over her letters 
which he knew by heart, that he felt it 
would be safe to go up and talk to Beckwith, 
without any fear of quarrelling. Somehow 
he did not hke to be alone. " The thing will 
be all out in the papers to-morrow morning," 
he thought, '* so I may as well tell him now. 
I need not say why I wanted George Conway. 
No, by Jove I'll not drag that in it at all. 
What business is it of his why I went to 
Blackwall ?" 

He found his friend in his ragged old 
writing jacket and slippers, correcting some 
proofs, with Wasp on his knee. 

'* Where's Standring?" Jack began, for 
want of something better to say. 

'' Gone to Chertsey." 

" What for ?" 

'*How should I know? I never ask people 
what they go away for. It is enough that 
they go. Fortunately for Standring, he can 
go where he pleases without breaking any 
engagements." 

VOL. III. s 
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" You mean that as a cut at me ?" asked 
Jack, turning a little red, and feeling guilty. 

"Yes, I do. Jack," Beckwith replied, 
looking him full in the face. *' The ' Censor ' 
people have not treated you so badly, that 
you should leave them in the lurch as you 
have done to-day." 

" I couldn't help it. Come, Beck, don't be 
angry. I won't do it again." 

" In all probability you will not have the 
chance. I could not help you." 

" No one asked you." 

" Oh, yes, they did. Clitheroe was here 
himself, asking after you; and I tell you 
plainly. Jack, lie is not satisfied. He says 
you have fallen off of late, and so you have. 
You used to have your heart in your work, 
and did it well. For the last month you have 
only written a lot of words that anyone could 
string together ; and now, knowing that they 
count on you, you calmly walk out, and 
neglect your engagement altogether. You'll 
hear about it to-morrow." 

" Be it so. I don't care. I shall cut Lon- 
don. I hate it. I hate this miserable, hand 
to mouth sort of life. Beck, old fellow, I'm 
wretched. I can't stand it. I shall go away 
to-moiTow — ^for a month or two, at least." 

" Ho !" replied Beckwith, with along sigh. 
" I see. You've been at Lord Hilton's again 
to-day ?" 
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" Yes. I've just come away.'* 

" You are fretting your life out after that 
girl ?" 

" God help me 1" cried the good-for-no- 
thing, burying his face in his hands, and fairly 
breaking down. " God help me, I am !" 

" We had a talk on this subject some time 
ago, Jack," said Beckwith, in a low, soft 
voice, which had in it almost a woman's ten- 
derness, " and as you did not seem to wish 
to give me your confidence, I did not ask it. 
If I remind you now of my warning, that you 
were following a course which could only end 
in sorrow, it is not to vaunt myself, or to 
reproach you. Jack — don't think so — but 
only to show you I can advise you well, and 
to beg you to let me try and do so." 

" You are a good fellow. Beck," said Jack, 
pressing his hand ; " but I'd do just the same 
again, if the time could come over again. 
*It is better to have loved and lost, than 
never to have loved at all ;' but I have not 
lost 1" he cried, dashing the tears from his 
face, " and I will not lose." 

" Pshaw ! This is folly. Jack. I dare say 
the girl loves you, or thinks she does. You* 
are just the sort of man to catch a girl's 
fancy — for a time." 

" Look here. Beck ! Bully me as much as 
you like but don't say a word against her. 

s2 
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She is good, and true, and — ^though I sup- 
pose you will not admit it in a woman — 
sensible." 

" And for that very reason — admitting all 
the rest — she will be guided by her father." 

" Her father 1 I wish she would be guided 
by her father. It's her mother who stands 
in the way." 

" I thought she was dead, years ago," said 
Beckwith, with some surprise. 

** No. She's a Mvolous, heartless, selfish 
— well it's no use abusing her." 

" And Lord Hilton sides with her ?" 

" Not a bit of it." 

" Then the case is worse even than I sup- 
posed." 

'' How so ?" 

" Because any way you make mischief. 
First, you make the girl unhappy, and then, 
persisting in a hopeless case, you try to make 
divisions between husband and wife." 

" You wrong me there, Beck ; you do, in- 
deed. If I could make peace between them 
— putting aside altogether my own hopes — I 
would do so. I wish I could do so." 

'* They are separated, then ? I never 
heard of that." 

" Years and years ago — ever since she was 
a child." 

" But the girls live with their father." 
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" Girls ! What girls ?" 

" The Ladies Aylwarde." 

" Of course they do. Who's talking of 
them r 

" Good God ! Jack ! is it not Lady Mary 
Aylwarde with whom you are in love ?" 

In spite of his sorrow, Jack could not help 
bursting out into a laugh. 

" In love with Mary Aylwarde ! I ! My 
dear Beck, I'd as soon think of falling in 
love with you." 

Laughter is catching, Beckwith's brow 
relaxed, and he laughed too. He slapped 
Jack on the back, and said : 

** You'll do, then, old boy. You were 
spooney on her, you know, at the Isle of 
Wight. You've got over that, and you'll 
get over the other. I was afraid it was the 
old case. Lord bless you I you'll fall in love 
a dozen times yet, and escape the noose 
matrimonial after all." 

" I tell you. Beck, it is the old case. I 
never cared a straw for Mary Aylwarde- — at 
least, not in that way. I was spooney, as 
you call it, at the Isle of Wight, but it was 
not on her. If you had come to that regatta, 
you would have seen her. She was staying 
a good deal with the Aylwardes, and that is 
how it came about." 

Beckwith rose, and walked slowly to the 
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window, drew the curtains aside, and looked 
out into the night. 

*^ Tell me at once," he said, suddenly, " the 
name of this girl." 

" Constance — Constance Conway." 

Beckwith still stood by the window, half- 
hid by the curtains, and there he remained, 
whilst Jack fell into a brown study, thinking 
of little Con. He was startled by a voice 
that he did not at first recognise as Beck- 
with' s, and saw that his chum had seated 
himself at the other side of the table. 

" We have been at cross purposes," he 
said. " I always thought it was Lady Mary 
Aylwarde. I am sorry now to find it was 
not. Do you know what sort of a man the 
father of your Constance is ?" 

" I know what people say he is ; but even 
the Devil is not as black as he's painted T* 
said Jack. 

" Granted. Suppose that her father is not 
as bad as he is made out. Are you aware 
that it was on his child's testimony he is 
made out as bad as he is represented ?" 

'' Yes, I know that." 

" And you can love such a child ? You 
can think that a bad daughter will make a 
good wife ? I pity you !" 

" Keep your pity for those who want it. 
I don't — " Jack burst out. " You are just 
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like all the rest. You repeat the parrot cry 
against George Conway, about whom you 
know nothing, except what others have 
learned to jabber before you. I thought 
better of you, Beckwith. I knew you to be 
a hard man — a cynic, who did not believe in 
good in man or woman ; but I never thought 
you could descend to be a mere vulgar 
scandal-monger." 

Jack flung himself on guard, and expected 
a sharp ripost to this thrust. To his sur- 
prise, the expression on his friend's face 
changed to that look of affection and grati- 
tude which had marked it sometimes in his 
iUness. 

" You make me very sorry for you, Jack," 
he said. " So good a heart as yours should 
not be deceived." 

" Good or bad, it is not deceived, so far as 
Constance is concerned. Look here. Beck ! 
I did not intend to tell you anything about 
her, because you're not the sort of fellow to 
understand her. But you shall not think of 
her as you do. You remember that article I 
wrote once about childrens' evidence ?" 

" I do." 

" I little thought when I wrote it, that its 
truth would be so soon and so clearly veri- 
fied. Constance was taught to vilify her 
father." 
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" Tauffht !" 
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" Oh, you may sneer. I repeat it, taught. 
Words — the very meaning of which no child 
could possibly understand — were put into 
her mouth, with the usual * is it not so, 
dear ?' and then she was praised and petted. 
She was left almost entirely with her mother, 
and was made a mere accusing machine. 
Well, she grew up, and had to accuse others 
at a time when she began to think — she 
was a clever child — for herself; and at last 
it dawned upon her that she was being mis- 
led. When she was about fourteen, she 
was sent to school, in order that her mother 
might enjoy herself with more freedom, and 
this break in the influence saved her. To 
use her own dear words, she felt as though 
a mist had come over her, in which she saw 
things — about which she had once no doubt 
— dimly, and in distorted forms. Gradually 
her reason, and some sad experience of her 
mother's untruthfulness, dispersed this mist, 
and she saw things as they were. Then she 
knew she had wronged her father, and began 
to love him, and to long to throw herself on 
her knees before him to ask his forgiveness." 

'' There is that against him which rested 
on more than the child's statements." 

" I know. But think of the life he was 
led. Fancy, you cannot realise it of course, 
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but try and fancy having your own cliildL 
carried from house to house by your own wife 
to vilify you, to turn your most harmless 
words and actions into mischief I They say 
he beat his wife and child ; that he was a 
drunkard, and worse. He wasn't at first, but 
small blame to him, say I, if he became so 
under such devilry." 

" And you say that the child, little Con- 
stance, loves him ?" 

"Aye, that she does, fondly. Her last 
words to me were — Find my Father^ 

" Though he had become all she was taught 
he was." 

" She will not believe a word against him. 
Deceived so often and so cruelly, there is no 
wonder in that.'* 

Beckwith rose again, and began pacing up 
and down the room. 

*' This lamp hurts my eyes," he said, after 
a turn or two ; " I have been writing a good 
deal to-day, and they are tired. Do you mind 
my turning it down ?" 

" Not a bit. I rather like the dark. I have 
not told you the worst about my poor Con- 
stance yet. Her mother, though outside all 
that is delicate and refined, is a perfect 
savage when her temper is roused. When 
she found that Constance would no longer lie 
^or her, she beat her." 
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" Beat her 1" 

"Yes, and the poor cliild to shield her 
mother had to act many a falsehood, though 
she would not speak one. At last, goaded 
beyond endurance by this daily torment, she 
turned against it, and the result was that she 
was sent to a pension at Dieppe, where she 
was happy for the first time in her life." 

" I am glad of that. Jack — very glad," 
said Beckwith, with much warmth. " Poor 
child 1" 

" You may well say * poor child.* For 
some unknown reason, that precious mother 
of her's has spirited her away from there, 
and for nearly two months I have lost all clue 
to her." 

Beckwith stopped suddenly, as though 
about to make some exclamation ; but checked 
himself, and continued his pacing up and 
down the room. 

" I shouldn't so much mind," Jack re- 
sumed, " if I knew she was happy. I have 
no fear, but to wait for nearly three years in 
this sort of suspense is intolerable." 

"I do not understand you — why three 
years ?" 

" In that time she will be of age, and then 
we can be married." 

" I see. How time flies. I did not think 
she was so old." 
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" She will be nineteen in November. If I 
could only find her father, and get his con- 
sent ! Do you know, Beck, that when I went 
out this morning, I felt sure I had found him ?" 

Beckwith stopped short in his walk, and 
laid his hand on his heart. Then Jack told 
him of the pretended George Conway, and 
the result of his visit to Blackwall. In the 
dim light, he could see the bitter smile which 
darkened his friend's face when he was told 
the reason why Abel Blisset had assumed that 
name. The story of the bracelet had also to 
be told to explain the foregoing, and it was 
near midnight when all was said. Still Jack 
sat there feeling, now that the ice was broken, 
a pleasure in opening his heart to Beckwith, 
and still Beckwith paced up and down like 
some wild beast in its cage. 

" Tell me. Beck, you spoke very confi- 
dently about Conway just now ; did you ever 
know him ?" 

« I did." 

" So did I." 

" You — when Jack, when and where ?'* 

" Oh, long ago, when I was a fag at Eton. 
He came down with the Marylebone Club 
Eleven, and tipped me at the Christopher. I 
thought he was the joUiest fellow in the world." 

" You judged from appearances. Jack." 

" He was a jolly fellow, then. Lord how 
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he did lamb slow bowling I If I could only 
find him I" 

" You think he would consent to your 
marriage ?" 

" Why shouldn't he ?" 

"It is possible that he may have given 
his daughter entirely up to her mother's 
care, and would not interfere." 

** Not if I could prove to him that she was 
being ill-used ? I know better. He isn't 
such a beast as that. Besides, what would 
it matter to him ? We don't want his money. 
He can keep his yacht and his harem if he 
likes, so that he don't ask us on board." 

" He keeps a yacht, and a harem ?" 

" So they say. He's a regular Flying 
Dutchman. Here to-day, and gone to-mor- 
row. At Patagonia this week and the North 
Pole next." 

" Harem and all." 

" Don't you sneer, Beck, there's a good 
fellow. It's awfully hard Hues for me, you 
know." There was a break in the good- 
for-nothing's voice as he spoke. Beck with 
stopped as he passed him, and stood with his 
hand on the back of his chair. 

" This love affair of yours. Jack," he said, 
" has come between us a little, has it not ? 
You did not like to tell me about it, and so 
we have not been such close friends as 
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we were at first after you saved my life." 
" Well, you see, you have such hard no- 
tions about women, that — " 

" I understand. May I speak out now. 
Jack, as though you were my — my brother ?" 
" I know what you are going to say. 
You're going to say, * take care what you are 
about. Forget the girl and give her up. 
With such a father and such a mother she 
must have a drop of bad blood which will 
come out sooner or later.' To which I re- 
ply, I will not forget or give her up. I be- 
lieve her father was more sinned against than 
sinning. She does not take after her mother. 
I'm not going to marry her father, or her 
mother, or her grandmother's aunt. I don't 
care a — (here Jack became more emphatic 
than pohte) for the whole family — only for 
her. That's my answer, and if you preach 
for a month I won't alter it. What I Be- 
cause her parents have made her unhappy, 
am I to give up the chance of bringing some 
little sunshine into her young life, and leave 
her to her sorrow I God forbid ! Prove to 
me that I should make her unhappy, and I'll 
put half the world between us, and never 
think of her again except to pray she may 
find a better man to love her. No, Beck. As 
long as she thinks Jack Hill will do ; Jack 
Hill is all there, and you may rain down your 
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warnings and your preachings on him as 
much as you like. He'll marry Constance 
Conway in spite of you all." 

" Hardly in spite of me, Jack," said the 
other, laying his hand on his shoulder, ** fob 
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Then he told Jack his sad story — a story 
which has been foreshadowed too clearly to 
need repetition, — and when he had done. 
Jack could judge by the manner in which he 
spared the principal offender, what sort of a 
man this was whom a few idle tongues had 
ruined. He did not spare himself. It was 
true that when his home had been been made 
intolerable, he sought elsewhere the peace 
and affection which his wife denied him. It 
was true that when the first rupture came, 
he sold houses and lands, and wandered 
over the world hke an uneasy spirit with that 
other one, who was also to turn against him. 
He led this wandering life for some years, till 
he learned that his man of business, one, appa- 
rently, of the Champion stamp, in whom he 
placed unbounded confidence, had robbed 
and defrauded him. Of his fortune, which 
brought him in eight thousand a year, there 
remained not more than would produce five 
hundred. Then it was that the other one, 
who had seen no harm in sinning with a rich 
man, suddenly repented of her evil ways, and 
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left him. Henceforward, all women were 
alike in his eyes — some violent and cruel — 
some treacherous and cruel — all false. 

He had promised his wife a thousand a 
year, as long as he lived, and his fortune, to 
be divided between her and his child, at his 
death. He was too proud to seek a release 
from this compact. Fortune he had now 
next to none to leave her, but he would work, 
so that she should never know want. 

" You have wondered, I dare say, many a 
time, Jack," he said, " why I worked so 
hard, and lived so poorly. You know now. 
You know one must cover a good deal of 
paper to make six hundred a year, and yet 
what with making up my wife's thousand a 
year, and paying for insurances on my life, I 
have to earn aU. that before there is a shilling 
for myself." 

" But did she not hear of your reverses ?" 

" I am afraid she did." 

" And yet she goes about complaining of 
your stinginess. Talks of your lavishing your 
money in vice and dissipation, and leaving 
her in want 1 It's infamous. By the Lord 
Harry," cried Jack, " if I hear anyone speak- 
ing against you." And the good-for-nothing 
brought his brown fist down on the table 
with a bang, which nearly upset the lamp. 

'*You have forgotten something, Jack," 
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said George Conway presently, with a mean- 
ing smile. " You have forgotten to ask me 
for Constance. God Almighty bless you, my 
dear boy ! She is yours without asking. 
Poor little Constance ! I saw her the day of 
the Regatta, at Ryde, with her mother. It 
was because they were going on board 
Wilier ton's yacht that I left the place, and 
made you so angry. She loves me, Jack — 
you are sure of that ? It is not mistaken 
kindness which makes you say so. Tell me 
the truth and spare not." 

Jack assured him, and, lover hke, launched 
out into praises of his ladie, which, generally 
speaking, fathers-in-law do not care to hear ; 
but which little Con's father listened to with 
happy, grateful interest. "It is now my 
turn to say you've forgotten something," he 
said at last. "You have given me the 
darling, but how are you to find her ?" 

" Leave that to me," Conway replied, 
drily. "Go to bed and dream that all is 
right — as it shall be. I've got a good deal 
to think over, and want to be alone." 

" Thinking's bad for your complexion, old 
man — I beg your pardon," said the delighted 
good-for-nothing checking himself — I forgot. 
That's not respectful language from a son- 
in-law. Never mind thinking. Go to your 
by-by too." 
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Conway smiled, pressed his hand in silence, 
and in half-an-hour one of them was in 
dreamland. 

The morning papers, which contained full 
accounts of the capture and death of the 
Buckingham Street murderer, and some ex- 
pressions which those disclosures forced from 
Mr. Frederick Willerton, brought great joy 
to Mrs. Conway. That dreadful writ had 
not been served on her husband after all. It 
was a mistake that he was in England. The 
vengeful Blair was thwarted, and there was a 
botanical fete that day, to which she could 
carry a new dress and a mind relieved of 
care. She kissed her dearest Gertrude, and 
her dearest Gertrude kissed her, over the 
good news. There was no fear of a scene 
now. 

But life is a sandwich (idea registered), in 
which the bread of aflBiction and the good 
things of prosperity alternate in unequal 
layers. Breakfast was hardly over, when a 
note in a well-known writing was placed in 
Mrs. Conway's hand. She trembled as she 
opened it and read : — 

" Being desirous of communicating with 
my daughter, you will have the goodness to 
send me her present address by the bearer. 

"George Conway." 

Here was a bombshell ! A long, and on 
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one side tearful discussion followed between 
the two ladies, the result of which was that 
Mrs. Conway was induced to write on the 
back of the above : — 

" I hold you to your compact to leave the 
child under my sole care, and decline." 

Mrs. Willerton gave good worldly reasons 
for dictating this reply; and the botanical 
f(§te, the new dress, and a ball in prospect at 
the Turkish Embassy were powerful (though 
unspoken) arguments in their favour. 

" He is not a fit man, my dear, to have 
anything to do with a young girl, though he 
be her father. Hold to your rights," said 
her hostess. '* If you yield in this, there is 
no knowing what he may demand of you 
next. I should indeed have a poor opinion 
of you if you yielded." 

'' Think of all the pleasures in store, and 
don't ofiond the provider of such heavenly 
delights," echoed in the place, under her 
delicate lace jacket, where some people have 
a heart. So the note went back to its writer 
endorsed as above. 

George Conway frowned as he read it, and 
handed the paper without comment to Jack. 

'' Did you really agree that she was to have 
sole charge of Constance, or is this one of 
her lies ?" he asked. 

" I did ; but her conduct towards the poor 
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child frees me morally and legally, too, from 
my promise. I hate to think of the money 
part of our compromise; but it is clear 
she has not kept faith with me. It was 
understood that one-third of the allowance I 
have made should be devoted to little Qon's 
education and comfort. When I saw her, she 
was dressed worse than an upper servant." 

" And but for herself, she would have had 
scarcely any education," Jack chimed in. 
" She never had a shilling of her own. What 
shall you do ? Apply to a magistrate ?" 

" Oh ! no. I mention these things to you. 
Jack; but for little Con's sake, her mother 
shall never be disgraced in the eyes of the 
world. Let her play out her part to the end, 
I will not unmask her. We three can get on 
together very well without that." 

" I should think so ; but what are you 
going to do ?" Jack was getting impatient. 

"The matter must be treated constitu- 
tionally, my dear boy," Conway replied. 
" Suppose the Ministry lost the confidence of 
the country and would not resign or dissolve 
Parliament, what would Parliament do?" 

" Stop the supplies." 

*' Exactly," replied George Conway drily. 

Early that same morning George Conway 
committed a felony. He entered Jack's 
chaoibers before the good-for-nothing was 
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awake, ransacked his letter-box, and stole a 
letter, whicb later on in the day he took to 
the private residence of the Editor of tlie 
Censor. The two had a long confab together, 
at the end of which that letter was torn up 
by its writer, and Jack never knew that his 
further services had been declined. On the 
contrary, the time came when he received 
another letter, which George Conway did not 
attempt to intercept, complimenting him on a 
series of articles he had contributed, and sug- 
gesting their republication in a pamphlet. 

Moral — People who live by their brains, 
should take care of their hearts. 

Having settled affairs with Mr. Clitheroe, 
Conway transacted some business in the City. 

When a lady spends half the year in 
friends' houses, and has only one incum- 
h^duce, upon which she is not liberal, she 
ought to save something out of a thousand 
per annum ; but if she dresses extravagantly, 
will not pay ready money, and indulges in a 
little gambling on the Stock Exchange, she 
sometimes gets on the wrong side of her 
banker's books. It was thus with Mrs. Con- 
way. She dearly loved to order, and hated 
paying. She dearly loved having money, on 
which she made sometimes four per cen:., 
and so let bills run on which cost her two 
hundred. I am afraid to say how many 
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grand, but impecunious ladies milliner's ac* 
counts were indirectly satisfied by Mrs. Con- 
way. I think her broker made a better thing 
than she did out of tbose little gambling 
speculations on the sly. Certain it was that 
the quarter-days appeared to her a long way 
apart, and that she was often obliged to 
ask her banker to cash a cheque ** on ac- 
count." She, too, transacted some business 
in the City soon after her refusal of George 
Conway's request, and to her horror found 
that the little matter she required could not 
be done ** on account." The banker was 
very sorry. Mr. Conway had given notice 
that his payment to her credit would cease 
at the end of the present quarter. 

Another bombshell 1 The enemy's artillery 
had got the range. 

For the first time during their long inti- 
macy she forgot herself (and her interests), 
and flew into a rage with her " dearest Ger- 
trude." It was all her fault. Why had she 
interfered ? In her anger, the truth came 
out, and Mrs. Willerton learned that George 
Conway had lost his fortune. 

Now, a lady with a thousand a-year, may 
beg pardon and be forgiven for going out on 
the rampage with her bosom friend ; but to 
be called a '* meddling creature," a ** heart- 
less worldling," a '^fool,^^ by one who may 
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soon have to borrow five pounds, is beyond 
endurance. When Spencer Willerton rode 
home from a morning sitting of the House, 
he found two cabs at his door, piled with 
luggage, his guest scolding her maid in the 
hall, and his wife in hysterics in her dressing- 
room. She had made the acquaintance of the 
other Mrs. Conway, who had wound up a 
long and violent tirade, by seizing her by the 
hair, and giving her a good shaking. 

The next day. Jack found the following 
letter in his box. 

" My dear Mr. Hill, 

*^ I lately received a note from my husband, 
which, I am sorry to say, I was induced by 
2i false friend to answer quite contrary to my 
feelings. As I do not know Mr. Conway's 
address, and think that perhaps you may be 
acquainted with it, let me tell you that our 
precious Constance is staying (as a hoarder) 
at the Convent of our Lady of the Bleeding 
Heart, near St. Malo. I am afraid the dear 
child is not quite comfortable there, and I 
would gladly go and remove her ; but alas ! 
Mr. Conway has placed that out of my power. 
Can you give me his address ? If you will 
renew to him the very honourable proposals 
which you made me for our daughter, but 
which bad advice caused me to declirae, and 
he has no objection^ you may rest assured that 
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I will not stand in the way of my cliild*s 
happiness. 

" Ever yours sincerely, 

"Matilda Conway." 

" That's all right, Jack," said the late Mr. 
Beckwith. " We can turn on the supplies 
again now. Will you come with me to St. 
Malo ?" 

Jack rather thought he would. 

Just before they started, he remembered 
that he had not said a word to Lord Hilton 
about the packet of which Blisset had spoken. 
Matters of greater interest had put it quite 
out of his head. There was no time now to 
see the Earl, and indeed why should he be 
troubled about such things. It was clearly 
some matter of account or business between 
them, and such had been made over, with- 
out reserve, to Champion. He (Jack) could 
call at his lawyer's oflBce on his way to the 
railway station and tell him. It would be all 
right in Champion's hands.. 

Away they went to St. Malo, as happy as 
two school-boys going home after a long 
term, and as they went they discussed what 
they were to do with little Con when they 
brought her back. Jack was for sending 
her to the Bloxams — who he knew would be 
glad to receive her — till he could prepare a 
little nest for his birdie ; but her father would 
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not have it so. No, she must go to her 
mother, and be married from under her care. 
" Itneed not be for long. Jack," he said, with 
a smile, " I won't have jou borrowing money 
and furnishing a house. Begin as many a 
better man has begun before you, in part of 
one. It will not take a fortnight to make 
up the best trousseau that I can give her," 
he added with a sigh. 

Happier than any two kings you can find 
in these troublesome days they arrived at St. 
Malo ; but could not proceed to the Convent 
for the tide was pouring in over the bar. 
" By Jove I" Jack observed, as he watched 
the black wafers surging in from the quay, 
" what a sell for any one who got upset in 
such a boil !" 

Pass the time by dining? No, the idea 
broached by a garfon at the hotel was scouted 
in a duet. They would wait, and dine all 
three together afterwards. 

As soon as the tide was in they crossed 
the harbour in a boat, took a carriage on the 
other side, and settled how the presence of 
her father was to be broken to Constance as 
they drove along. This done, Jack insisted 
upon driving; they were going so infernallv 
slow, and then the stout little Norraan horse 
had to raend his paces you may be sure. 

"Lord what a place!" he exclaimed as 
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they reached the gates. "It looks like a 
workhouse with a cross of Noah's Ark stuck 
in the garden of Leicester Square." 

After a good deal of hammering at the side 
door, the Breton servant made her appear- 
ance, whom Jack — brimming over with happi- 
ness and spirits — immediately began to chaff 
in his doubtful French ; but George Conway 
put him aside, and stated their errand. He 
was Mademoiselle Conway's father. He had 
come to see her. 

Then he was told bluntly, cruelly, what 
had happened. Mademoiselle had escaped, 
it was five days, with another lady. They 
had permitted themselves to cross the har- 
bour whilst the tide was coming in. They 
had been swept away and drowned. 



CHAPTER XV. 

THE END AND THE MEANS. 

Andkew Standrtng was delighted to find 
that loquacious Mr. Winkfield's better-half 
did not take after her Aunt Anne ; or rather 
that Aunt Anne was a very different person, 
from her niece Jane. A dear old lady — Aunt 
Anne — with silver white hair, and cheeks as 
ruddy as a girl's, for all her seventy years. 
An old lady with a clear merry voice, and 
ready smile ; who welcomed him, and had 
not a suspicious thought the moment he told 
her he was a friend of the " Julia Aylwarde'* 
whom she had known at Chertsey long ago. 
And, " deary me, deary me," she cried when 
he had told her the object of his coming, 
" only to think of such a thing ! To try and 
take away the poor lady's character like that. 
I should like to see 'em on the treadmill for 
it — that I should." 

" I have already evidence that the child 
was born some time in the autumn of 1844," 
said Andrew, *' but if you could tell me the 
exact month — 
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" I can tell you the month, and the day of 
the month, and the hour of the day," Mrs. 
Crawford replied. 

" Can you really charge your memory so 
far as that, after so many years ?" 

" I will tell you true, sir. No I can't — not 
without my book. When I was in business, 
I kept a book and wrote down those par- 
ticulars about every child I have brought into 
the world ; and I have brought a many, I 
can tell you. I've got that book now. You 
shall see it for yourself." 

An exact old lady — Aunt Anne. It did 
not take her five minutes to find that record, 
and to put her finger on the entry. A con- 
cise and clear old lady, for the entry contained 
not one word too many or too little. 

*^ 1844. September 8th — Mrs. Aylwarde — 
boy — half-past ten — night — three hours and 
twenty-two minutes — Dr. Joyce. Christened 
Bertram, Rev. Mr. Searle, October 19th, 
Paid." 

** Poor httle fellow !" observed Mrs. Craw- 
ford, as Andrew gloated over the above. 
'* He had a narrow escape the very day he 
was christened. They gave him to a girl, 
they had in helping, to change by the fire ; 
and the careless slut let him roll off her lap 
into the grate ; when she — instead of picking 
him up — ^runs out of the house bellowing. 
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He got. a bad bum on tbe back of his poor 
little head close to the left ear. I dressed 
the place myself and made as good a job of 
it as I could, but it never healed properly — 
burns won't you know. The skin puckered 
up for all the world like a little star fish. 
Good luck that it wasn't on its face — ^wasn't 
it, sir?'' 

" The poor child would not have known it 
was a blemish if it had, Mrs. Crawford, he 
died so young." 

" Are you sure he's dead ?" 

" Good God I Mrs. Crawford, what makes 
you say that ?" 

" I don't know," replied the old lady in a 
musing tone. " It seems strange they should 
say he was only six months old, when he was 
well nigh sixteen^ and a big strong child for 
that. Those who will tell one lie will tell 
two." 

*' But really, Mrs. Crawford, what possible 
motive — ?" 

** I don't know. I can't say. I never heard 
of mother or child after they left Chertsey." 

" Still you suspect ?" 

" No, sir, I don't exactly suspect. It seems 
strange to me, that's all ; but if I was the 
lady's. husband, I shouldn't be so easily satis- 
fied with that lie on the register book." 

Andrew had never for a moment doubted 
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that the child was dead. He could hardly 
briog himself to doubt it now, only the old 
lady's words set him thinking. Certainly it 
was very strange. Granting that the register 
had been falsified (as he first supposed) by 
his father, or by his instrumentality, to spite 
Bertram Aylwarde, there was a reason for the 
fraud. He felt convinced now that Jabez 
Standring was guiltless in the matter. It was 
a mistake — six months written instead of six- 
teen. But do registrars write sixteen months, 
and not one year and four months ? The 
more he thought, the more he doubted. At 
last he resolved that be would go to Margate 
and see the register. 

He borrowed the old lady's famous book 
(which she cheerfully lent) to show Lord 
Hilton, returned to town by the night express, 
and, determined not to do things by nalves, 
went down at once to Margate. He found 
that the registrar who was in ofl&ce in 184(), 
did not enter age by months when the de- 
ceased was more than a year old. On the 
very page which contained the entry of little 
Bertram Aylwarde's death were two others 
of children, the first one year and one month, 
the second two years and five months. There 
was no " mistake^' 

He felt it was useless to make inquiries 
there, but still he made them. No one re- 
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membered anything of Mrs. Aylwarde or her 
boy. The registrar of 1 846 was dead, and 
his nephew, who ruled in his stead, was quite 
sure there had been no mistake. His uncle 
was such a very particular man. He became 
angry when Andrew exhibited his proofs of 
the child's real age, and would hear of no 
evidence thereof but the register. If the boy- 
was not six months old he ought to have heen^ 
his (the speaker's uncle) being such a very- 
particular man. 

Again the consequences of not leaving well 
alone ! If good Mrs. Crawford had contented 
herself with speaking of what she knew, and 
could prove, he would have returHed in 
triumph. As it was, his work was only half 
done. Should he communicate to Lord Hilton 
the doubts which the old lady at Brecon had 
put into his head ? Hardly. They would 
only fret and unsettle him in his present state 
of health. And yet, was it fair to keep him 
in the dark ? Andrew Standring convinced 
himself that he had better hold his tongue, 
and then that he had better speak out ; and 
ended, of course, by not knowing what to do. 
In this frame of mind he arrived at his 
chambers, where he found a letter from 
Bloxam, saying that he had come to town the 
previous Monday on purpose to hear the 
result of his search, and that as he had not 
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said when he should be back, had accepted 
Lord Hilton's invitation to stay in Park Lane 
till he should return. Here was a way out of 
his difficulty. He would show the Earl 
his father's declaration, and Mrs. Craw- 
ford's book; and take Bloxam's advice as to 
whether he should go further. Champion's 
brougham drove up just as he entered, and 
he would have given him precedence, so as 
to have a talk with Bloxam beforehand ; but 
Lady Mary informed him that **her father 
had given strict orders that he was to be 
shown up the moment he arrived." It ap- 
peared that Champion had been speaking to 
his lordship about the packet, and now sent 
up word to say that he had had the greatest 
possible difficulty in getting it; that even 
now he was not supposed to have it, and had 
given his word it should be returned in two 
hours. 

" Well, well, well," fretted the Earl, " don't 
trouble me now. These things all belong to 
Lady Placemore, and she, I am sure, will let 
us have what we want at any time. No, 
stay. Champion has been very good, and as 
he has gone so far let him open it himself, 
and see what it is about. Mary will take a 
copy of anything that is important, and we 
can talk it over afterwards. I want to see 
Andrew Standring. Why does he not come ?" 
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So Andrew went up to Lord Hilton's 
room where he found Martin Bloxam ; and 
Champion, a little nettled at a preference 
which he did not understand, returned to 
the study to open the packet, with Mary as 
his amanuensis. 

The seal skin packet found in Blisset's 
red dispatch box contained three inclosures 
— a parcel of letters endorsed in Jabez 
Standring's handwriting " lb be kept in 
case of needy to he burned unread when I 
die^^ — a paper, folded by itself, and a box 
containing a gold chain and cross. The last 
he handed to Mary, placed the parcel of 
letters aside, and began to read the single 
paper. 

In the meantime, Andrew Standring re- 
ported progress. It took scarcely ten 
minutes to go through the material part ; 
but Lord Hilton, delighted with the result, 
would have every particular, even to the 
maunderings of Mr. Winkfield, and the story 
of the broken crutch. Then he began to 
upbraid himself with his want of confidence, 
and to say hard things of old Jabez. Not 
long ago Andrew was prepared to defend his 
father — to remove, as far as possible, the 
impression against him which he felt his 
words and manner at their last interview- 
had made. Now, somehow or other, the ex- 
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culpatory words stuck in his throat, and 
when Bloxam repeated, triumphantly, the 
arguments he had advanced to the Earl 
pending the inquiry, and which need not be 
repeated here, those words of Mrs. Crawford 
*' people who will tell one lie, will tell two," 
came back upon him with a painful jar. 
They had spent about half-an-hour in this 
way, when Champion knocked at the door. 
" Could he have two words with Bloxam ?" 

" Come in, come in," cried Lord Hilton, 
" come in. Champion. My dear fellow, I am 
a happier man this day than I have been for 
years," and then he told what had happened. 
Champion, who appeared anxious and pre- 
occupied, heard him at first with impatience, 
but became more interested as he went on. 

" I congratulate you, my lord," he said, 
" with all my heart, and you too, Mr. Stand- 
ring. The story — as it was told — looked 
very black. I should like to ask you" — 
Here he checked himself. 

** I shall be glad to answer you any ques- 
tions," Andrew replied. 

" No. I'd rather ask Bloxam, I will not 
trouble you now," he replied. " Have you 
done with Bloxam, my lord ?" 

" If you need him, yes ; but send him back 
again. I want to talk about old days." 

As the two lawyers descended the 
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stairs Champion stopped short and asked : — 
" You have a clerk named Prosser, haven't 

you r 

" Yes, and have had for years." 

" What was his wife's maiden name ?" 

'' Winslow." 

** Bloxam, what Mr. Standring has proved 
to-day is only half, less than half, what we 
may have to tell Lord Hilton, if you agree 
with me in the deductions I drawn from the 
papers in the packet I have been examiniag." 

*' It is as I thought then, old Jabez falsified 
the date of the child's death, on purpose ?" 

** The child never died at all. Hush ! come 
with me into the study. We must get rid of 
Lady Mary for the present. I will tell her 
it is a matter of business on which I want to 
consult you, and that we do not need her 
help. Come." 

Mary took the hint, and retired; and 
Bloxam, full of wonder, seated himself op- 
posite to Champion, and the papers which 
lay spread in order on the table. 

'* One question before we begin," said 
Champion. *' Have you ever heard of some 
people of the name of Bedingj&eld ?" 

^^ Surely ; Jabez Standring had an office- 
keeper of that name. A decent old fellow 
enough, but I can't say so much for his 
family. He had a son and a daughter, both 
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of whom went to the bad in diflferent ways." 

" Was the daughter's name Hannah ?" 

" Yes." 

" Now attend to me. That packet ot 
which I spoke just now, contained a bundle 
of letters with this memorandum on them. 
If you remember Jabez Standring's hand- 
writing, you know who wrote it," said Cham- 
pion, handing him the endorsement. 

" Himself — no doubt of that." 

*' Considering from whose custody they 
came, I naturally scrupled to read them, as, 
of course, Blisset could not have come fairlv 
by them ; but before I had got half through 
this other (laying his hand on the single 
paper) my scruples vanished, and I think 
you will agree I was justified in what I did. 
Now read that." As he spoke, he gave 
Bloxam the following letter : 

" St. Mark's, Margate, August 1, 1846. 

*' Sir, — As one of the curates attached to 
this district, it is my duty to inform you that 
a Mrs. Aylwarde, who appears to be some 
connection of yours, is in a dying state. We 
had requested her to communicate with her 
family when she was not so ill, but are 
afraid she has not done so, and it is now too 
late, as she is unconscious. We beg you to 
inform her nearest relations, in order that 
steps may be taken to provide for her little 

u 2 
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boy, who in all human probability will be 
left an orphan before the week is at an end. 
Apologising for troubling you, 

" Your obedient servant, 

" Henry Broadhurst. 
*' To Jabez Standring, Esq." 

On the back of this was written the copy 
of the answer : 

" Austin Friars, 1846. 
" Sir, — Mrs. Aylwarde is no connection 
whatever of mine, and has entirely forfeited 
by her wicked and ungrateful conduct the 
esteem which I once entertained for her. 
She has no right to refer you to me, or any 
claim to my consideration. I should indeed 
be departing from the principles, which have 
guided me through life, if I did not leave her 
to the consequences of her misconduct ; but 
in christian charity, I may perhaps be in- 
duced to do something for the child, as it 
has no relations capable of supporting it, 

" Your obedient servant, 

^' Jabez Standring." 
" To the Rev. H. Broadhurst." 
The next was the Curate's reply : 

" Sir, — I beg to explain that Mrs. Ayl- 
warde did not refer me to you. A few days 
before I wrote, she received a letter from Mr. 
Andrew Standring, whom I am informed is 
your son, and as he is abroad, I naturally 
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addressed myself to you. Mrs. Aylwarde is 
not even aware that I wrote. May I venture 
to suggest that it would be well to send some 
one to take charge of the child, who is 
utterly neglected. Whatever may have been 
the errors of his mother, I must say that, 
during a ministry of many years, I have seen 
few more prepared to meet their Maker. She 
is sinking fast. 

" Your obedient servant, 
" Henry Broadhurst." 

*' Thus," said Champion, " you see how 
Jabez Standring comes upon the scene. This 
letter, and those which follow, will show how 
he carried his Christian charity into effect." 
They were dirty, ill-spelt scrawls, the first of 
which ran as follows : — 

** Margate, August 7th. 
" Honured Sur, 
" The lady died last night. The little boy 
is well, but crys. My child is poorly after the 
journey. We was both very sick. Please 
send money for the funeral. Is the little boy 
to 'ave morning ? 

" Your obedient servant, 
" Hannah Bedingftld." 

" I remember now," Bloxam observed, 
" Lord Hilton's telling Standring that this 
woman was employed by his father to nurse 
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the child. He might have found a more re- 
spectable person." 

" Perhaps she suited him," said Champion 
drily. " Read that." 

Bloxam read. 

" Margate, (no date). 
" Honured Sur, 

" Father is here amost broken-* arted. Oh ! 
honured sur, what has he don ? He couldn't 
help what George done, and has served you 
faithful twenty years. If you will take father 
back and not go agin George, we will do any 
thing to show our grattitude. We will pay 
you back the money, or you may stop it out 
of his wages. The little boy is well, and has 
his morning made up. 

" Your obedient survant, 
" Hannah." 

" This George she writes of," said Cham- 
pion over his spectacles, " stole some money 
out of the petty cash, and Mr. Standring, 
with his usual justice, dismissed the old man. 
He thought better of it afterwards though, 
and pensioned him." 

" But I don't see what this all leads to." 

" You will presently," said Champion. 
" You need not mind this, and this. They 
are only applications for money for the 
child," he proceeded, placing aside two 
letters. *' We come to the point now. Bead 
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this, and tell me what you think of it." 

This was '' this." 
" Honured Sur, 

"All is done as you wished. My poor 
little Billy went of yesterday like a lam, and 
I've registered the other in his place. Mr. 
Andrew won't have no call to feel ashamed, 
and I hope it is all rite. I sent the little boy 
away the day but one afore to Mrs. Briggs, 
and shall go there as soon as I bury Billy ; 
so please send the twenty-five pounds there, 
as all I 'ad is spent with doctors and that. I 
will bring the gold chane and the other things 
to the hofise, as you say. I hope, honured 
sur, I shall not gett into trouble, having dun 
all for the best. 

** Your obedient servant, 
" Hannah Bedingfield." 

Bloxam grew very red as he perused this 
epistle, and when he finished, slapped the 
table with a " There ! Just as I thought." 

'*This," resumed Champion, getting ex- 
cited too, and putting aside another letter, 
*' is one asking for money to emigrate. Never 
mind that just now. Here is the most im- 
portant of all. Let me read it to you." And 
he read. 

** 12, Grove Cottages, Lewisham, 
*' Sir. — In answer to the advertisement 
in to-day's Times, I beg to state that I shall 
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be willing to do for the little boy. My father 
is dead, and mother has been bedridden 
since April. I have two little sisters to take 
care of, and understand children. This is 
considered a healthy place, and I should do 
my best, if accepted, to give satisfaction. 
For my character, please apply to the Rev. 
Mr. Sommers, our rector, or to Doctor 
Browne or Mrs. Woodgate of this place, all 
of whom will speak for me. 
" To X.Y., Post Office, Baker Street.'' 

" Now we can have no doubt who X.Y. 
is," said Champion, " and can guess who the 
httle boy thus advertised out to nurse must 
be ; but who do you think signs this answer 
to the advertisement ? Why no other than 
the woman your clerk afterwards married, 
Mary Winslow !" 

" Good Heavens ! then Jack — " 
" Stop a moment. There might be two 
Mary Winslows." 

*' She lived at Lewisham, Champion. By- 
Jove ! it is Jack," cried Bloxam unable to 
contain his joy. 

*' That is all very well ; but it is only a 
guess," said Champion. ** If you were a 
stranger, and retained for the next rever- 
sioner to the Chapel Hilton estates, you'd 
want something more, before you gave in. 
And that something more," he continued in 
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triumph, *' is here. Here is a statement 
made by old Bedingfield on his death-bed, 
and taken down in writing by that scoundrel 
Blisset, containing a full confession of all his 
daughter and he (for he was let into the 
secret, hence the pension) did. He winds 
up by saying that she took the child to 
Lewisham, and gave it up to Mary Winslow. 
This you may say takes us no farther than 
we were. But when you find here, (touching 
the packet marked, * to be kept in case of 
need') three quarterly receipts for the sura 
paid- for the child's maintenance, signed 
Mary Winslow, and more than a dozen others 
in the same handwriting signed Mary Prosser 
— where are you ?" 

**In the seventh Heaven," roared the 
jolly lawyer, upsetting his chair and execut- 
ing a war dance round the table. " Give me 
your hand, Champion. By the living Jingo 
to think of this ! Jack alive I" 

** There never was any doubt of that," re- 
plied theother collecting his papers, " It's Ber- 
tram Ay Iwarde, they ounger. Lord Hillwarden, 
that we have to bring to life, and with the 
kind assistance of Jabez Standring and 
Miss Bedingfield, I fancy we can do so ; for 
speaking as lawyers, we must put aside 
the old man's statement, that isn't evi- 
dence." 
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" How the deuce did Blisset come by those 
letters ?" 

*' Stole them, of course. Having got the 
clue through Bedingfield, he searched for 
something that would bear it out, and he 
found it. Of course, he intended to extort 
money out of Jabez, or Jack, or the rever- 
sioner — perhaps all three. We shall know 
more about it before we've done." 

" You will tell Lord Hilton at once ?" 

** I think so." 

" By Jove ! what a day ! What is in the 
little box?" 

** Only a gold chain and cross." 

" Only a gold chain ! My dear fellow, I'll 
bet a thousand pounds to a cancelled stamp, 
it's worth its weight in diamonds in this case. 
I won't say a word. Take it to Lord Hilton, 
and ask him if he knows it, before you say 
anything else." 

They found the Earl chatting gaily on in- 
different subjects with Andrew Standring 
and Mary, who had joined them. The chain 
and cross were produced, and instantly re- 
cognised by Lord Hilton as his parting gift 
to his wife, and by Andrew, as the trinket 
she had tried to sell in the Malta curiosity 
shop, when he found her there, starving. 

Then, with all his tact and clearness. 
Champion revealed the great news gradually. 
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First hinting that the child was not dead ; 
then giving hopes he might be discovered; 
lastly, identifying him with our good-for- 
nothing Jack. 

" I loved him from the first," sobbed the 
delighted father. " We all loved him. When 
will he come ? Send for Milfy. Oh ! when 
will he come ? Is it five o'clock yet ? Mary, 
send a servant to Clement's Inn directly. He 
was not here yesterday, and I shall not have 
a peaceful moment till I see him. My boy ! 
my boy !" 

But Bloxam volunteered to be the mes- 
senger (the news had to be broken to Jack, 
too,) and Champion left to see the Chief 
Commissioner of PoUce, or a judge, if neces- 
sary, with a view to impounding the papers 
which had brought about this happy result. 
In the excitement, the delight, the torrent 
of questions from Milly, the deep, wondering 
joy of father and sisters, the exuberant 
triumph of jolly old Bloxam — no one noticed 
that Andrew Standring had left the room and 
the house. Lord Hilton had found a son — 
he had lost a father. 

Martin Bloxam returned, looking a little 
blank. Jack was not at his chambers. His 
friend Beckwith had gone out also. They 
had gone together, and with luggage, but 
whither, he could not find out. Champion, 
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who returned in the evening to report that 
he had settled everything satisfactorily res- 
pecting the papers, remembered that when 
he saw Jack at his office the day before, he 
had said he was going to St. Malo, and would 
be back on Thursday at latest. This was a 
great blow to the impatient father. What 
should he do without his boy for two long 
days ? Still, it was something to know he 
was his — to sit with his arm round Milly's 
neck, and his hand in Mary's, talking of 
"your brother." Something to have up a 
wonderipg servant about every half-hour, to 
receive precise orders about preparing " my 
son. Lord Hillwarden's room," sending for 
"my son. Lord Hillwarden's luggage," hav- 
ing supper ready for " my son. Lord Hill- 
warden," in case he should come home late 
and hungry. Amongst themselves, there was 
no Lord Hillwarden, no Bertram — only Jack, 
dear Jack. 

The next day, two gentlemen called on 
Jabez Standring, and sent in their names, 
requesting an interview. The old merchant 
scowled as he read one of those names, and 
returned answer that he was engaged, and 
could not be interrupted. Whereupon, the 
taller and sterner of the visitors wrote on a 
leaf torn from his pocket-book, these words, 
" Choose between hearing what we have to 
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say in private, now; or hearing it hereafter 
in the dock of a criminal court !" This he 
folded up, and sent in by the reluctant Mr. 
Man. 

They were admitted. 

In a very few words, Champion told him 
their errand. It was desirable, he said, that 
the affair should be arranged, as far as pos- 
sible, without scandal or publicity. It re- 
mained with him (Jabez Standring) to decide 
whether or no he should be prosecuted for 
conspiracy, or make such a statement as 
should lead to the recognition of Mr. Hill as 
Lord Hilton's son and heir. Where was 
Hannah Bedingfield ? She was dead. When, 
and where ? He did not know. That could 
not be true, as he was paying her an annuity. 
A chance shot, this, of wily Champion, and 
it hit. Jabez Standring faltered something 
about the payments being made through a 
third person, but it would not do. He had 
no son willing to believe him, ready to find 
excuses for him, to deal with now. The 
practised lawyer had him in an iron vice, 
and the more be turned and twisted, the 
tighter it held. He ended by admitting that 
his accomplice was not dead, as he had pre- 
tended to Andrew, and offered to send for 
her. She was taking care of some house 
property of his at Rotherhithe. His terror, 
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and fitful bursts of rage, as he found the net 
closing round him, were pitiful to witness. 
The clerks in the outer oflBce heard his ex- 
ecrations against Lord Hilton, against his 
son, against Abel Blisset, and his entreaties 
for mercy. At one moment he was on his 
knees, offering all his wealth to buy off the 
disclosure till after his death — only till after 
his death — the next, defying them. Both 
Bloxam and Champion were glad when it 
was over — the former especially, as all the 
baffled plotter's fury was directed against 
him. It was his work — his revenge. He 
had bribed Blisset to steal those letters — he 
had set his own son against him. 

** Do you know," said Bloxam, as they 
went out, " I don't think he can be all right 
here, (touching his forehead) I never saw a 
man so changed. True, we have not met for 
a long time, but he is represented as being 
so cold and passionless. This thing has been 
preying on his mind. Andrew says he has 
seen a change within the last few months, 
and that the clerks have remarked it also. 
There's something physically wrong, depend 
upon it." 

The clerks thought so more than ever, and 
waited and wondered till the time came for 
closing. Still Jabez Standring made no sign. 
At last the senior mustered up courage 
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enougli to open the door of his private room 
and peer in. His master was sitting in his 
chair with his face on the table, as though 
asleep. 

" I beg your pardon, sir," said Mr. Man, 
"but it's half past five." 

No answer. 

*' Shall we close, sir ?" 

Aye, close they might, and never open 
again, Jabez Standring was dead. Gone into 
the presence of that Judge whose decrees he 
presumed to comprehend, and dared to think 
his finite mind coula execute. His original 
plan, with regard to JuHa Aylwarde's child, 
was merely to give out that it was dead ; in 
the first place, because he hated it for its 
mother's sake, and in the next, to avoid the 
expense of bringing it up as her child. The 
world, of whose opinion he stood in awe, 
would give him credit for every penny he 
spent on the friendless orphan, John Hill. 
It might expect too much of him on account 
of little Bertram Aylwarde, and he had gone 
too far to retract his aid. The excuse he 
made for his conduct to Hannah Bedingfield, 
was his wish to save his son from disgrace 
and future trouble with the child, which he 
gave her to understand was his. Then came 
his stormy interview with the elder Ayl- 
warde, the taunt and the blow which he 
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never forgot — the threat which he did his 
bitter best to execute. It had been flung in 
his teeth that he, and the system which was 
part of himself, were answerable for all the 
evil which had fallen on his family. His 
sister's ruin, his nephew's rebellion, his son's 
defection, were charged against him. The 
blow was a small matter when compared 
with those poisoned stabs. "If is in my 
power ^^^ he said, " totnalce you rue this outrage 
to the last day of your life^ and you shall rue 
IT !" He determined to bring up the child 
— unknown to its father — in the very reverse 
of the manner he had condemned. All the 
vices should be sown in his mind, at a public 
school, and ripened at an University — the 
cost did not matter now. He should be left 
to himself, and when utterly disgraced and 
degraded — as the bigoted plotter never 
doubted he would be — he would have his 
revenge. *' Behold," he could say, ** your 
son ! — behold your system !" 

He never doubted for a moment how it 
would end. When Eton and Oxford had 
done their work, he threw Blisset (whose 
character and pursuits he well knew) in 
Jack's way, and carried out that annuity 
deception which was to " crown the edifice." 
Suddenly deprived of means, this idle, self- 
indulgent castaway must fall. Perhaps he 
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would forge ; perhaps he would steal ; per- 
haps he would take that longer, but no less 
sure road to perdition, which the Gin Fiend 
pours so smoothly, and lights so well. No 
matter. Fall he must. You know at last 
the full meaning of those words : " Now we 
shall see," which Jabez Standring muttered, 
with so much glee, on the day when Jack 
heard he was a beggar. 

He did see, to his intense mortification, 
that the intended victim passed through his 
ordeals unscathed. He went through a pubUc 
school without being brutalised; he went 
through Oxford without becoming a libertine; 
he played billiards and attended theatres, and 
did not become a criminal 1 This was passing 
strange to Jabez Standring. And when the 
final blow was struck, instead of crushing our 
good-for-nothing into the dust, it raised him 
into an honourable and independent career ! 

Twice his secret appeared to be on the 
verge of being discovered— once when Blisset 
claimed his aid under the threat of making 
his old oflGlce porter's confession known to 
Lord Hilton (the crafty villain said nothing 
of the letters he had stolen); and again when 
Andrew came to inquire after Hannah Bed- 
ingfield with, as he thought, the knowledge 
that the child was alive. We know how he 
got out of the first difficulty. The second 
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appeared insuperable, until his son made use 
of those words, " No wonder that the child 
died." Then he changed his tactics, and, by 
assisting to prove the falsity of the entry in 
the Margate register, made his position, as 
he fancied, stronger than ever. Here were 
the only persons interested in the boy, busily 
engaged in establishing the fact of his death ! 
** Let them prove he was sixteen months old 
when he died," muttered Jabez to himself, 
" so that they are content he is dead." 

The consolation thus afforded, however, 
did not touch the main point. Jack would 
not disgrace himself, and it began to dawn 
upon the old merchant that he had been 
scheming, lying, and wasting his substance 
for nothing. It was this that had changed 
him so. That he had been sinning in acting 
thus, he would not admit, because he believed 
that the end justified the means. When the 
end was lost utterly, irretrievably, there was 
nothing for it but death or madness, and God 
was merciful to him. 

When the two lawyers returned to Park 
Lane, it was to report that they had found 
Hannah Bedingfield. It would not have 
mattered much just then, if they had not. 
The happy trio had quite made up their minds. 
They wanted no more proof They only 
wanted one thing — to see Jack. 
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All I if they could have seen him then, as 
he stood alone on the grim walls of the dis- 
tant French town, drawn by a fascination he 
could not resist to watch the black cruel 
waters as they rushed in again at night. 

" They would not bear me to see you, my 
darling — oh, my darling !" he sobbed. " I 
must live. God help me to live, for it is very, 
very hard." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

RING DOWN ME. PfiOMPTEE. 

Mabtin Bloxam returned to the Priory, and 
sadly tried the patience of his wife and family. 
After having informed that lady that Andrew 
Standring had satisfied Lord Hilton and re- 
established poor Julia's fair fame, he enli- 
vened the dinner hour by stating, with as 
grave a face as he could muster up, that 
something very extraordinary had happened 
to Jack. 

" He's got the measles," said Mrs. Bloxam. 
" He was sickening when he was last here. 
I never saw him look so ill." 

" He has not got the measles, my dear," 
said Bloxam. 

" Well, something of that sort," persisted 
his better half. 

" Nothing of that sort," replied the tor- 
mentor, derisively. 

"Don't tell me he's found Con's father, 
and is married, papa," cried Alice. 

" No, my love, I won't, because it would 
be a fib." 
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" Oh ! he has got some Government ap- 
pointment/' said Mabel. 

" No, he hasn't." 

"Don't be provoking, Bloxam," saidMater- 
famihas. " Tell me at once ; he is not in any 
trouble, is he ?" 

** Do you know what the Quaker said ?" 

"Bother the Quaker." 

" With all my heart. Let it be clearly 
understood that the Quaker is bothered." 

" But what is it, papa ?" 

" Ah ! that you have to guess. Come, 
guess, guess ; you haven't half guessed yet." 

They fell to guessing. Even the " little 
ones " had their turn, and the jolly lawyer 
laughed till he almost rolled out of his chair, 
at their speculations. When they had tho- 
roughly exhausted Pandora's box and " the 
store of plenty," he pulled a long face again 
and told them that poor Jack Hill was no more. 

" Bloxam, be serious ! You should not say 
such things before the children, even in joke," 
expostulated his wife. 

" I never was so serious in my life, my 
dear," he replied. " There is no such person 
now as our Jack Hill ; he was taken ill at 
the 'Wheatsheaf Inn' at Blackwall, grew 
rapidly worse in Lord Hilton's study, and 
finally expired in a ten-roomed house at Ro- 
therhithe." 
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Here the " little ones," who took it all for 
gospel, began to cry. 

" There, there, don't cry, dearies," said 
their father. " It's all true, but nobody is 
sorry," 

'' How can you tease them Uke that ?" 
pleaded Mrs. Bloxam. " Don't fret, dearies. 
Do you think your father would have laughed 
as he did just now, if dear Jack were dead ? 
Bloxara, I have no patience with you 1" 

" My dear, be exact. You have had pa- 
tience with me for six-and-twenty years last 
twelfth of April. I tell you our Jack Hill is 
no more; here's peace to his ashes (fiUing a 
glass of sherry) and long life, long life and 
happiness to Lord Hill warden I" Then he 
told them the news, and made them all drink 
his toast with three cheers, led off by Alice. 

" I am desired by his lordship," he con- 
tinued, " to inform you that you may bow to 
him when you see him in the street. He has 
no objection to your informing your friends 
that you were once acquainted. Of course, he 
does not intend to know us any more. He 
has published an advertisement in the Times^ 
stating that he has given up Constance, and 
will not be responsible for her debts. He 
is going to marry a duchess, as soon as 
one can be got ready for him. In the 
meantime, Lord Hilton is coming here to 
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spend a fortnight with Jack and the girls," 
He did sorely try their patience ; but they 
stood it very well. They went down in a 
body to Prosser's cottage, and told Polly 
Primus the news in chorus. They sent 
Prosser to the *' Horn " with Mr. Bloxam's 
compliments, to tell the cronies there assem- 
bled they might drink Lord Hillwarden's 
health that evening as often as they pleased, 
and score it up to Mr. Bloxam. They told, 
the boys that if they liked to make a bonfire 
on the green, there was plenty of wood in the 
Priory wood-house. They went and told the 
sexton, and the sexton had such a peal rung 
out that night that the old church tower 
groaned and shook with the din. 

Le Boi est mortj vive le Boi. Jack was no 
more — long life to Jack! The faggots 
blazed, bells clashed. " The Horn," was a 
blaze of light, and the ale can went round 
merrily on the green. All the village was 
alive Uke a swarm of bees, and people came 
in from miles around to see what was the 
matter, and join in the merriment. Hip-hip- 
hurrah ! Three times three, nine times nine 
— Kentish fire, and one cheer more for 
Master Jack. Long life to him — to the 
heart-broken, hopeless man who was praying 
God to help him to live " it was so very, very 
hardJ^ 
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The Beadle of Clement's Inn — specially 
retained for the purpose — reported to Lord 
Hilton the return of Jack and his fidend, 
and handed the former a letter announcing 
his great change of fortune, and bidding him 
come immediately to gladden his father's 
heart. Like one in a dream he took the 
letter, and walked slowly to his room. 
Some hours later, when the Earl could no 
longer bear the — to him — unaccountable 
delay, he insisted on going himself. They 
had not, they could not have deUvered his 
letter. He found it lying unopened on the 
table, and his son pacing up and down the 
room in the twilight, with a blank, old 
expression stamped upon his face, which 
frightened him. His sisters, who had accom- 
panied their father, eked out his somewhat in- 
coherent account of what had been discovered. 
Like one in a dream, he listened to their story 
— received their caresses, saw their tears of 
joy. Had they told him that his newly-found 
father was an outcast, and his inheritance 
one of shame, it could not have been other- 
wise. His dull, vacant gaze, never changed. 
He only murmured now and then *' she is 
dead," and had they left him then and there, 
he would have forgotten before the hour 
was out, all they had told him. She was 
dead I It was well that Mary, with her 
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woman's tact, restrained Lord Hilton's ill- 
timed joy, and led her brother to speak of 
poor little Con. 

" The rainbow cannot shine if the rain refuse to fall, 
And the eyes that cannot weep are the saddest eyes of all/' 

There were true tears shed in that 
darkened room, for they all loved her. 

The Earl took it for granted his newly- 
found son would come home with them, 
but this he would not hear of. He could 
not leave Conway. 

" He does not love me," complained Lord 
Hilton, as they drove away, "He thinks 
only of her. He cares more for her father, 
than for his own." 

" Blood is thicker than water," says the 
proverb, and there is that which binds closer 
than blood — the common grief, for example, 
which bound those two sorrowing men 
together. How could it be otherwise ? 
What were rank, title, family, now to Jack ? 
Gladly would he have renounced them all, if 
he could, for one five minutes' struggle with 
the cruel waters, as they hurried his darling 
to her doom. How could he leave her father 
alone with his sorrow ? 

Their common grief wrought changes in 
their dispositions. It made impulsive Jack, 
patient and considerate. It brought out the 
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dark side of Conway's, hitherto placid, 
nature. Jack had nothing but pity for those 
who had goaded his darling to her death. 
Her father's imprecations against them were 
sometimes fearful to hear. He even flew 
out at Jack when, in reply to one of these 
outbursts, he said, " Poor wretches ! They 
have killed her. What worse punishment 
can they have ?" 

The ashes of the bonfire at Southerton 
were not cold, before the news came down 
that Master Jack's sweetheart was dead. 
Outside the Priory she was little known ; 
but for Jack's sake many an eye was dim. 
'* To think," moralised Mr. Prosser, "of us 
making merry here over his good fortune, 
and he a breaking his heart in that outlandish 
place!" 

Those who knew him best, recognised bad 
signs in the patience and humbleness with 
which he seemed to bear his loss. After a 
few days, a compromise was effected, under 
which he and George Conway were to take 
up their quarters in Park Lane. The change, 
they said, would do him good, and poor Jack 
could have the consolation of his sisters. I 
need hardly say that this was Mary's work, 
and well she carried it out. She did not try 
to be cheerful. She saw that grief, like her 
brother's, must have grief to work upon, or 
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it would lay siege to the seat of his life, or 
his reason. She read to him Constance's 
letters. She obtained for him from Dieppe 
her drawings, her dried flowers, her books, 
the dozen and one odd little nick-nacks on 
which her skilful little fingers had been 
busy. Oh, it was inexpressibly soothing to 
have that fair soft cheek laid against his burn- 
ing brow, and hear her mourn for Constance 
as she did with all her heart. 

George Conway could not trust himself to 
tell his wife of their child's death, and so the 
painful task was thrown on Champion. At 
first she pretended not to believe it, and then 
burst out into a fury against her (once) 
dearest Gertrude. It was all her fault ! The 
beloved child's blood was on her head. She 
ought to be hanged, and that horrid deceitful 
Madame St. R^mi, too. Oh, what it was to 
be alone in the world I Why had her hus- 
band left her ? It was his fault. It was a 
judgment on him. She had bought all her 
summer things, and now she had to go into 
mourning I She ended, by asking the dis- 
gusted lawyer if he thought her husband 
would reduce her allowance now that Con- 
stance was dead. 

Let us do " dearest Gertrude" the justice 
to state, that this blow made a deep dent in 
the crust which wordly wisdom had hardened 
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round her heart. She told Spencer Wilier- 
ton all, and was so shocked and sony for 
her share in the miserable business, that he 
had not the heart to reproach her. Every 
day — Parliament or no ParUament — he rode 
to Clement's Inn, or Park Lane, to inquire 
after Mr. Conway. He took steps through 
the French Ambassador which placed the 
Convent of Our Lady of the Bleeding Heart 
under surveillance. He caused it to be in- 
timated to George Conway, that if employ- 
ment abroad for a year or two would suit his 
views, there was an appointment vacant for 
which he would have great pleasure in re- 
commending him to Her Majesty. He could 
not help smiling at the rapid change of his 
wife's sentiments towards Jack. He was now 
her nephew. It was impossible that Lord 
Hillwarden could have entertained the evil 
designs which she had once attributed to Mr. 
Hill, and Master Fred being sharply ques- 
tioned, for once, was obliged to exculpate 
him from many charges which he had made 
or permitted others to make. It was impos- 
sible that a woman whom Spencer Willerton 
loved, could be utterly cold and heartless. 

There is one hardly less deeply afflicted 
than the rest, who must not be passed over 
in this sad chapter. Andrew Standring stag- 
gered from Lord Hilton's room when lis 
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father's crime was fully unveiled, and had 
hardly recovered the shock, when he heard 
of his sudden death. He had loved him 
through all — ^not with that warm love a kinder 
parent might have instilled, but with that 
instinctive affection which even one more 
harsh cannot drive out of a son, who is not 
himself worthless. Until lately, he had re- 
garded him as the personification of all that 
was strictly just and honourable. He was, 
no doubt, somewhat prepared for an awaken- 
ing, but not for one so crushing. He dared 
not show himself to Jack, or to Lord Hilton 
again, lest they should — as he feared — visit 
on him the sins of his father. He betook 
himself to the house with no home in it, 
which now was his, and there fulfilled his 
last duties to the dead. 

The elect of Camberwell were by no mean^ 
satisfied with the obsequies provided for their 
'' dear brother departed." They had many 
a hard word for Andrew and his supposed 
meanness, and want of fihal reverence. The 
funeral was strictly private. Andrew, as 
chief mourner, Bloxam, the clerks, and one 
or two intimately connected in business with 
the deceased, alone were invited. It was too 
bad, said the elect ; so shining a hght should 
have had a greater following. The preacher 
under whom he had sat all those years, de- 
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livered a sermon in his honour, and at his 
heir. After the manner of his sect, he pre- 
sumed to know exactly what the Almighty 
thought of Jabez Standring, and spoke with 
jaunty composure of meeting him in Heaven, 
where no one who diflTered in the slightest 
degree with him (the preacher) had any hope 
to enter. 

Years afterwards, counsel at the bar of the 
House of Lords had a different character to 
give of the "dear brother departed;'* but 
there were only two ex-chancellors and a 
deaf lord present, and as the claim of Ber- 
tram Aylwarde (our Jack) to the Earldom 
of Hilton was merely a matter of form, the 
proceedings did not get into the newspapers. 

The Right Honourable Spencer Willertoa's 
offer was accepted, and George Conway be- 
gan to prepare for his five years' mission to 
India. It was admitted, after much resistance 
on Lord Hilton's part, that Jack, too, ought 
to travel. Mrs. Eagleton, who came up to 
town to draw her dividends (a duty she would 
never delegate) about this time, clenched 
the matter. " The boy will mope himself to 
death here," the old lady said. *' Nothing 
but entire change of life and scene will make 
him forget his loss. Let him go to Rome, 
and look at the pictures. Send him up 
the Nile to shoot game — anything to take 
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him out of himself. I'll pay the figure." 

He chose the Nile because, thither bound, 
he could go with George Conway as far as 
Cairo, Indeed, I fancy he had an arriere 
perisee to go farther still with him. Their out- 
fits were prepared, their passage to Alexan- 
dria taken — when one fine morning. Lady 
Mary Aylwarde, usually so quiet, and con- 
siderate to servants, rang her bell three 
times loudly, and with great impatience. 
She bade her maid order the brougham round 
directly and not to say a word to anyone, and 
to send Lord Hillwarden's man (Jack was 
now afficted with a valet) to her directly. 

" Has your master received any letters to- 
day ?" she asked. 

"J^o, my lady," 

" You are quite sure ?" 

** Quite, my lady." 

With that she went into her brother's 
room, under pretence of looking for a book, 
and stole his keys. Then she called Milly, 
and told her to put on her bonnet, like a 
dear girl, and come out shopping with her. 
Milly put on her bonnet like a dear girl, and 
the two were off before anyone knew they 
were going. 

" Milly," said the elder, as they rolled 
along Piccadilly, '* can you keep a secret ?" 

Of course she could ! What woman can't ? 
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" I have received a most extraordinary 
letter this morning, from Miss Bloxam," 
Mary began, " who you know is a very old 
friend of dear Jack, and very fond of him. 
She has written to me several times, asking 
most kindly after him. Poor Constance was 
her friend too, and as she did not like to 
trouble Jack in his sorrows, she wrote to me, 
and I answered her," 

*^Welir 

" Well, this morning, as I have said, I re- 
ceived a most extraordinary letter from her; 
a perfect puzzle, the key to which I hope — 
that is, I almost dare to hope — to find in the 
letter-box at Jack's old chambers, where we 
are now going." 

*^ My dear Mary, what nonsense ! Why 
could you not have told him, and let him send 
a servant. I hate driving in the city." 

" Milly, Milly, you don't understand me. 
I — but never mind. If I am wrong, you shall 
scold me as much as you like for taking you 
a stupid drive, and if I am right — but here 
we are. Will you come up with me ?" 

Milly would. A good rummage in a bachelor 
brother's chambers is, I believe, what some 
young ladies consider capital fun. When 
young ladies have chambers — as of course 
they will when women's rights are estab- 
lished — I should like myself to have a rum- 
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mage. It is so nice to go where you have no 
business to be. 

Mary opened the outer " oak " with her 
purloined key, and dived her hand into the 
letter-box. There came out three bills, a 
demand for assessed taxes, two circulars, and 
a letter directed in a strange handwriting, 
post mark Jersey, date the twelfth, i.e., five 
days ago. 

She sighed deeply as she looked over these, 
and passed into the room. No. There were 
no letters on the table. She sat down with her 
head on her hand, thinking, whilst pretty 
Milly had her rummage, which, however, 
produced no object of interest. Then they 
drove home. 

"Who do you know at Jersey, Jack?" 
Mary asked, when they returned. 

" No one." 

*' Here is a letter for you, come from your 
chambers. It has been there some days." 

" Thank you, dear," he said, laying it on one 
side. " Have you and Milly been out ?" 

*' Why don't you read your letter ?" 

'' What does it matter ? I'm glad you've 
been out. You've been moped in doors so 
long ; but the drive does not seem to have 
done you good. What makes you so pale, 
Mary ?" 

" Jack, please read that letter." 

VOL. III. Y 
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" Read it yourself, goosey, as you are so 
curious," he said, tossing it to her. 

She tore it open, cast a hurried glance over 
the contents, and, with a cry of joy, flung 
herself on his neck. Here is the letter, which 
did not matter. 

" Jersey, June 12th. 
" Dear Sir, 

*' I am requested by Madame Michelle to 
inform you— as indeed I can do on my 
own account, being the young lady's medical 
attendant — that Miss Conway, though seri- 
ously ill, is now out of danger. We would 
have written to you before, but it is only to- 
day that she has recovered sufficiently to give 
us your address. 

" Faithfully yours, 

"Wm. H. Spears." 

The " glorious news " on which Alice 
Bloxam had wished Mary joy in that " ex- 
traordinary" note, was now explained. She, 
too, it seemed, had received a letter from 
Jersey, but of later date. It was no use 
attempting to explain things to Jack. Wild 
horses could not have held him. Fortunately, 
Conway was in the house, otherwise he would 
not have waited even for him. 

He found his little Con's eyes sadly too 
bright, with sunken, fever-wasted cheeks, 
with all her pretty hair cut away from her 
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poor throbbing head. A Constance woefully 
changed, tired, and well nigh spent with her 
awful struggle on the very brink of the 
Valley of the Shadow of Death — a Constance 
who had barely strength to press his hand, 
but his living — loving Constance ; whom 
youth and hope, with God's mercy, might 
still save for him. 

From Helmine Lafouret they heard what 
had happened. 

" From the moment I was washed away 
and stunned," she said, " I knew not what 
had passed, till I awoke with horrible pain 
in the cabin of a fisherman. Then I knew 
that she — the brave little one 1 — had saved 
me. We made friends with that fisherman 
— he took pity on us, may the good God 
reward him ! He told us that our plan to go 
to Jersey in the packet boat, as mistress and 
maid, would not serve at all. They would 
stop us, on account of the miserable money 
we had borrowed. Bah 1 it is no use to 
tell you how. ' Naughty runaways I' said this 
good man, * I will take you in my poor fish- 
ing boat as far as I may go towards Jersey. 
There we shall find some of the English 
boats catching conger, and for love of your 
bright eyes they will take you on. Oh, but 
he was good I The English fishermen were 
good, too, but rough. They said * damn 

y2 
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very often, as this brave one, this dear one, 
told them of the too detestable convent. Alas ! 
whilst we were yet on the sea, what misfor- 
tune arrived! Exhausted, half-starved, the 
miserables had kept her two days in penitence 
— the fever sprang upon her like a wild beast, 
and when we reached this port, she was as 
one dead. I wrote to my Henri," she con- 
tinued with a blush, " and he came with his 
mother and sisters (Madame, to whom you 
were presented below is his mother,) and we 
have nursed her, we three. Thanks to God 
she is saved! Oh, Monsieur Jack, (pro- 
nounced Gearke) if she had died, I would 
have prayed you to kill me. I, the worthless, 
who she perilled her precious life to save. Oh, 
but is she not grand — this little one ? said I 
to myself, when I planned my escape from 
that — that (we will call it as she did) enfer^ 
I will take this poor child with me. I 
am stronger than she. I will protect her. 
/, Mon BieUj but for her where should I be ? 
Say now, is she not grand, this little one ?" 
Dr. Spears, who arrived soon after Jack, 
turned him out of the room, and sternly re- 
fused to allow another word with his patient. 
It cost her father a good deal to say to Jack, 
" you go up first ;" but then you see he was 
expected. They had some days to wait 
before the doctor gave Jack leave to break 
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the news that he had found her father. 

The other Jack (whose name was Henri), 
was a fine fellow and a prudent one. Helmine, 
in her brief account, had said that he came 
with his mother and his sister. No such 
thing. Knowing that there are evil tongues 
in this good world of ours, he sent them on 
first, and followed after a brief interval. He 
wanted to be married at once, but his Con- 
stance (whose name was Helmine) would not 
hear of it. The day that dear brave one 
married her Henri (whose name was Jack), 
she would be his. If the dear brave one 
died, oh ! she would die too I 

Dr. Spears retired from practice soon after 
these events, and took a snug little shooting 
box on the Chapel Hilton estate. Many a 
battle royal he had with Jack, Lord Hill- 
warden, on the subject of little Con's recovery. 

" If I had not come she would have died," 
said Jack. 

" You did more harm than good," said the 
Doctor. 

" Did she not pick up wonderfully after I 
came ?" asked Jack. 

*' It was the citrate of iron and quinine," 
said the Doctor. 

" It was love," insisted Jack. 

" Bosh !" cried the Doctor. 

Then my lady, putting one hand on the 
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Doctor's shoulder, and the other on Jack's 
mouth, would stop the discussion, saying 
they were both right and both wrong. They 
were merely instruments in the hands of God, 
who had made her a very happy woman. 

Love, or citrate of iron and quinine, it is 
no use fighting the question, certainly had a 
great effect. Little Con picked up wonderfully . 

" My darling," she said one day, " I am so 
happy, so happy with you here. You are so 
good to me ; but — but don't you think — oh ! 
Jack, what will people say ?" 

" Say ? Oh I I don't know." 

" And I am keeping you away from your 
work, too." 

He was nothing but simple Jack Hill to 
her still. 

*' You must go back, indeed you naust, 
dear. I am getting quite strong now. You 
must go and ask the Bloxams if they will 
have me at the Priory for a little time, until 
I can get an engagement." 

" You are engaged to me." 

" Oh ! dearie, don't return to that subject. 
I will not marry without mamma's consent, 
and as that will never be, we must wait." 

" Darling, your mother consents." 

"Oh! Jack." 

" On one condition — that your father con- 
sents too." 



I 
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The flusli whicli had covered her face died 
away as he spoke. 

" You have heard me speak of my friend 
Beckwith," he resumed after a long pause. 

" He whose hfe you saved ?" 

"Oh ! 1 didn't do much. Polly and James 
pulled him through; but never mind that. 
He's here." 

" How kind of him to come with you." 

" Poor Beckwith is a man who has seen 
much sorrow, dearie," Jack continued. "Evil 
speakers, liars and slanderers have been busy 
with him. He was obliged to change his 
name. His name is not really Beckwith. Do 
you think you are strong enough to see 
him ?" 

" Oh, yes. If he wishes to see me. I can 
feel for him; for, you know, poor papa — 
Oh ! Jack, how strange you look 1" 

" Darling, your father is found." 

"Found! Oh, where?" 

The next moment, he was on his knees by 

her bedside. 

« * « « 

One of the first things Jack did on their 
return to London, was to hunt up Andrew 
Standring, and to set his mind at ease. Who 
were they, that they should visit the sins of 
the father upon the child ! Jack, who was 
now all Jack again, told him he was alto- 
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gether a bad lot for having any fears on the 
subject. " Why, if it hadn't been for you," 
he said, " 1 might be a dirty Smitch, loafing 
about Valetta I My father wants to see you, 
and you must know my sisters. I have the 
jolUest brace of sisters in the world." 

" You are all very good to me. And Miss 
Conway — where is she ?" 

" Staying with the Bloxams." 

" WeU, I hope." 

"Almost. We are to be married next 
month." 

" I wish you joy. May I take a great 
liberty with you, Lord Hillwarden ?" 

" What do you mean ?" 

" Will you sit down here, and let me 
examine your head ?" 

" You are a phrenologist, then ?" 

" Perhaps." 

" Cut away, then," said Jack, bending 
down his curly poll ; " only draw it mild with 
the bad organs." 

Andrew did not feel for organs, good or 
bad. He passed his hand over Jack's head 
behind the left ear, and there, sure enough, 
was the mark of a wound, badly healed — the 
skin puckered up, as good Mrs. Crawford 
had described, " for all the world like a little 
star-fish." 
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They talked on over the recent disclosures, 
and after a while, Jack said : 

" I half suspect you knew who Beck with 
was all the time ?" 

" Of course I did. It was at Smyrna that 
his final rupture with his wife took place. 
As a last hope he took her abroad to separate 
her from those mischievous women who had 
made his home what it was. Had he done 
so a year or two sooner it might have set 
them right again, but it was too late. In 
her jealous fury, she actually brought a 
criminal accusation against him, which I was 
fortunate enough to set aside. Hence our 
friendship." 

" Oh Lord ! if you had only told me ; 
what a lot of misery you would have saved !" 

'' Conway bound me to secrecy, beside 
how was I to know you were interested? 
we always thought you were in love with 
Lady Mary." 

" Pack of muffs I How the deuce could I 
be in love with my sister ?" 

" You did not know, or we either, that she 
was your sister." 

'' There's something in that," Jack replied. 

They managed the wedding very well. 
Lord Hilton and his daughters went on their 
promised visit to the Priory, and the Park 
Lane house was given up to Mrs. Conway 
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and her daughter. Jack went back to his 
chambers, and George Conway obtained leave 
to postpone his journey to India for two 
months. The great world had it that a re- 
conciliation had been effected. That poor 
ill-used Mrs. Conway had forgiven her wicked 
husband. He did not contradict those ru- 
mours, nay, he encouraged them by appear- 
ing once or twice with her in public, for his 
dear daughter's sake. Mrs. Bagleton came up 
to the wedding, and paid several visits with 
Milly to Messrs. Howell and James, Eman- 
uel, and the Baker Street Bazaar. What jcould 
the old lady possibly want with court dresses 
and diamonds, and a gold-mounted man's 
dressing case with a bank note for five thou- 
sand pounds in the soap dish ? She called it 
shaving paper, later on, the droll old lady ! 
What did she want furnishing the Lodge at 
Chapel Hilton in such grand style. Simply 
that Jack should sometimes live " on his 
property." She utterly ignored Lord Hilton, 
it was Jack's. 

Later on. Jack in turn had his nose put 
out of joint. An event occurred which threw 
the old lady into a high state of ferment. 
Though liberal enough with the pounds, she 
had always taken good care of the pence. 
" You hussey, or you rascal !" as the case 
might be, had been her formula with idle or 
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dishonest retainers, " How dare you rob an old 
woman who gives you your bread !" This was 
changed now to " You hussey — ^how dare 
you rob this blessed innocent. Look at him, 
and be ashamed of yourself." 

The "blessed innocent" was something 
wrapped up in pink flannel of which Lady 
Hillwarden was very fond — which was 
christened John and invariably spoken of as 
" little Jack." He was monarch of all he 
surveyed, and the humblest of his slaves was 
Mrs. Bagleton. According to her. Chapel 
Hilton was his, his father and grandfather 
being regarded by the old lady as no better 
than agents charged to take care of, and im- 
prove it for him. 

Will you believe it. Jack's Jack had not 
cut his teeth before there was another wed- 
ding. Andrew Standring, after an immense 
deal of hesitation and self-worry, proposed 
for Mary, and found he might have saved 
himself some months of hope and fear. His 
solid qualities of head and heart fitted him 
exactly for Mary, and there was every pros- 
pect of the union being a happy one. People 
admitted it to be not a bad one as far as 
money went. What with Andrew's own for- 
tune and his father's, he was a rich man, but 
"bless me, my dear," said Mrs. Grundy, 
"he's old enough to be her father — and so 
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indeed he was ; but that did not seem to 
matter." 

And now good patient readers, take up 
your hats and get your opera cloaks ready. 
Hark ! The prompter has rung his bell, 
and the green curtain is coming down. 
There is only the tag to be spoken, and 
perhaps you don't care for that. You will 
stop and call on the actors in whom you 
take an interest? Very well. The prin- 
cipals are already disposed of, you know. 
Whom do you want ? Polly Secundus ! 
Here she is, as jolly as ever, keeping the 
North Lodge of Hilton Castle, which the 
bitter-beer man has given up. Her crippled 
husband finds the air fresher where he is, 
than it was in Drury Lane. What is he 
doing? Only making a toy theatre for 
little Master Jack. 

Polly Primus. Holloa 1 here's a change ! 
Silk gowns and a new house. Why not ? 
The firm is Bloxam and Prosser now, and if 
report speaks truth, it will soon be only Pros- 
ser, as the senior partner is going to retire. 

Alice. Come along, Alice, never mind 
changing your habit. Come along, horse 
and all (you are both thorough-breds) , and 
bring your husband, the Squire, M.F.H., 
with you. We should like to have a look at 
him. Well— he'll do. 
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Frank Willerton. Ah, don't call for him, 
poor wretched boy. He cannot appear. Best 
leave him where he is. If the ravages of 
drink and dissipation can be cured, he may 
come hereafter. 

Matilda Conway. Do you want to hiss 
her ? Can you hiss this dainty lady who comes 
tripping across the stage smiling so charm- 
ingly. No, no, let her off for little Con's 
sake. She is very fond of Constance now, 
and perhaps she is sincere. 

Milly. Room for Milly and her train. 
Place for Madame la Comtesse! Good 
gracious, what a blaze of diamonds I And 
the little man who struts so proudly by her 
side? Don't ask. Not to know, proclaims 
yourself unknown. Why little as he is, he 
is the greatest Boyard in all Hungary. Not 
a bad fellow either, for he can ride and shoot. 
Aye ! and what is best of all, love his wife, 
hke an Englishman. 

George Conway. You must call very loud 
if you want him. They have made him a 
Member of Council, and he will not be back 
for some years. 

Mrs. Grouts. Nonsense ! You don't want 
her. Get along home to supper, do 1 The 
horses will catch cold, and really it is time 
to let the people cover up the boxes and go 
to bed. 

THE E^D. 
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